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Foreword, 


The  Year  Book  for  1911  has  devoted  a large  amount  of  space 
to  the  economic  conditions  under  license  and  no -license  in  the 
several  states.  This  department,  under  the  head  of  “The  States 
in  Account  With  the  Liquor  Traffic,”  aims  to  set  forth  in  facts  and 
figures  the  economic  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  license  cities  and 
states,  the  comparative  showings  of  “wet”  and  “dry”  cities  and 
counties  in  local  option  states,  and  the  general  benefits  of  no- 
license in  the  prohibition  states.  The  information  upon  which  the 
tables,  charts  and  general  statements  are  based  has  been  secured 
from  the  records  and  statements  of  public  officials  and  other 
authoritative  reports.  There  is  presented  herewith  a chronology 
of  anti-liquor  events  for  1910  by  months,  which  shows  something 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  anti-liquor  movement  during  the 
past  year. 

Special  effort  has  been  made  to  have  the  maps  in  this  Year 
Book  accurate,  and  the  comparisons  just.  This  book  contains 
a number  of  new  departments,  such  as  the  one  giving  Scriptural 
quotations  on  the  liquor  question  and  the  one  under  the  head  of 
“An  Anti- Saloon  Library  List.”  This  list  does  not  aim  to  include 
books  on  the  liquor  question  which  are  out  of  date  or  out  of  print. 

“A  Chronology  of  the  Liquor  Movement  from  1642  to  1910” 
can  be  found  in  the  1910  Year  Book,  as  can  also  “The  Political 
Aspects  of  the  Temperance  Reform”  and  “The  Railroads  vs.  Intem- 
perance.” The  Year  Book  for  1908  contains  a summary  of  condi- 
tions in  foreign  countries,  together  with  information  on  the  physi- 
ological aspects  of  the  liquor  question.  The  Year  Book  for  1909 
contains  the  departments  dealing  with  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  the  decisions  of  state  Supreme  Courts  relating 
to  various  aspects  of  the  liquor  question,  together  with  quotations 
from  United  States  senators,  congressmen  and  governors  of  states 
in  regard  to  the  drink  traffic  and  the  saloon. 


ERNEST  H.  CHERRINGTON,  Editor. 


Banquet  of  Anti- Saloon  League  Superintendents  and  Workers  at  the  last  National  Convention  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America,  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 
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Events  of  1910  in  Brief. 

January. — The  campaign  to  secure  a petition  for  a vote  on 
the  liquor  question  begins  in  Chicago.  The  legislature  of  Texas 
passes  a bill  making  the  sale  of  liquors  in  no -license  territory  a 
felony  punishable  by  from  three  to  five  years  in  the  penitentiary. 
The  sons  of  Washington,  a liquor  organization  of  Oklahoma,  pre- 
sent a petition  signed  by  57,847  voters  calling  for  a re-submission 
of  the  prohibition  question  under  the  initiative  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution. County  supervisors  order  elections  to  be  held  under 
the  county  local  option  law  in  twenty-six  “wet”  counties  and  ten 
“dry”  counties  of  Michigan.  Jasper  county,  Missouri,  including 
three  cities  of  more  than  10,000  population  each,  votes  “dry.” 
The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Arkansas  is  reorganized  on  a plan 
of  larger  representation  of  church  bodies  on  its  governing  board. 
The  Oregon  “dry”  campaign  committee  begins  work  to  secure  a 
favorable  vote  on  state-wide  prohibition.  The  appellate  court 
in  Kentucky  decides  that  the  county  is  the  absolute  unit  for  local 
option  elections  excepting  cities  of  3,000  population  or  more,  and 
that  precincts,  magisterial  districts  or  municipalities  under  3,000 
in  “dry”  counties  cannot  by  a vote  of  the  people  in  the  smaller 
unit  secure  the  return  of  saloons.  The  Idaho  Anti- Saloon  League 
is  reorganized.  The  campaign  for  state-wide  prohibition  in  that 
state  is  begun.  The  campaign  in  Buchanan,  New  Mexico,  results 
in  the  closing  of  saloons.  The  minority  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Indiana  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  county’ local  option 
law  is  handed  down,  which,  however,  does  not  detract  from  the 
decision  of  the  court  the  month  before,  upholding  t'he  law.  A 
general  campaign  of  law  enforcement  in  Tennessee  results  in  the 
abolition  of  blind  tigers  in  Murfreesboro  and  the  securing  of  much 
evidence  against  law  violators  in  Nashville.  The  governor  of 
Nebraska  summons  the  mayor,  fire  and  police  board  and  the  chief 
of  police,  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  ousted  from  office 
for  failure  to  enforce  anti-liquor  laws,  and  upon  agreement  of 
said  officers  to  enforce  the  laws  in  the  future,  they  are  given 
opportunity  to  make  good.  Afe  a result  of  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  saloons  are  prohibited  on  the  Mil- 
waukee railroad  in  South  Dakota  and  other  roads  in  the  confines 
of  the  reservation. 

February. — A monster  petition  containing  74,805  names  is 
filed  in  the  city  of  Chicago  calling  for  a vote  to  make  Chicago 
“dry.”  Nicholasville,  Kentucky,  by  the  aid  of  a large  number  of 
negroes  and  degenerate  white  votes  gives  a majority  for  saloons, 
but  the  validity  of  the  election  is  contested.  Los  Tanos,  New 
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Mexico,  is  made  “dry”  by  a law  enforcement  campaign.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  finds  “wet”  petitions  defective  in 
Gratiot  county,  but  declares  the  “dry”  petitions  in  St.  Claire  and 
Marquette  counties  sufficient  and  orders  supervisors  to  call  elec- 
tions in  these  two  counties.  Wells  county,  Indiana,  “dry”  by  re- 
monstrance, votes  “dry”  under  the  county  law,  recording  a ma- 
jority against  saloons  of  1,630  out  of  a total  vote  of  5,162.  Six 
saloons  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  are  closed  for  violation  of  the  law 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors.  The  attorney  general 
of  Davidson  county,  Tennessee,  swears  out  warrants  against  the 
violators  of  the  prohibition  law,  arraigning  them  before  magis- 
trate courts,  where  true  bills  are  found,  but  the  grand  jury  refuses 
to  find  indictments.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  hands 
down  a decision  sustaining  a lower  court  in  refusing  to  sustain  a 
demurrer  to  the  complaint  of  a saloonkeeper  who  had  been  voted 
out  of  business,  who  contended  that  he  had  a right  of  action  on 
account  of  injury  to  his  business. 

March. — The  greatest  no-license  campaign  ever  attempted  in 
Michigan  is  conducted  in  thirty- six  counties  of  the  state.  About 

1.000  public  demonstrations  are  held  throughout  Michigan  during 
the  month.  The  city  of  Texarkana,  Arkansas,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  three-mile  law,  is  made  “dry”  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  After  20,000  more  people  than 
had  ever  registered  for  any  previous  election  in  Chicago,  had 
registered  preparatory  to  voting  on  the  local  option  question,  the 
city  board  of  election  commissioners,  in  violation  of  all  precedents 
of  law  and, all  rulings  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts  of  that 
state,  declares  the  monster  Chicago  petition  invalid.  Wood  coun- 
ty, Texas,  votes  “dry”  and  the  counties  of  Haskell,  Howard,  Calla- 
han, Grayson,  Trinity  and  Marion  in  Texas  re-adopt  no-license 
by  increased  majorities.  Nez  Perce  county,  Idaho,  including  the 
city  of  Lewiston  with  a population  of  8,000,  votes  “dry.”  Of  the 

4.000  Indians  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe  in  the  above  county,  380 
cast  “dry”  votes  at  the  election.  The  Oregon  Free  Press,  reor- 
ganized by  a stock  company,  begins  the  bombardment  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  that  state.  The  bill  in  the  Kentucky  legislature 
to  extend  the  county  unit  law  to  all  counties  alike  is  defeated. 
The  no-license  elections  in  Vermont  result  in  a net  loss  of  two 
towns  for  the  temperance  forces;  increasing  the  number  of  “wet” 
towns  and  cities  in  the  state  to  twenty-nine,  and  decreasing  the 
number  of  “dry”  towns  and  cities  to  217.  Conant,  New  Mexico, 
closes  saloons.  Steuben  county,  Indiana,  votes  “dry”  by  a ma- 
jority of  889  out  of  a total  of  3,095.  A monster  county  option 
convention  is  held  in  Minnesota  with  2,500  delegates  present,  and 
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with  a general  audience  at  one  session  of  more  than  10,000  people. 
As  a result  of  local  option  elections  in  Minnesota,  the  temperance 
forces  make  a net  gain  of  twenty-seven  villages,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  state  more  than  half  the  towns  voting 
go  “dry.”  At  a great  mass  meeting  in  Nashville  a law  enforce- 
ment ticket  is  nominated  headed  by  Attorney  General  McCarn, 
candidate  for  criminal  judge.  The  local  option  bill  for  Maryland 
is  defeated  in  the  legislature  by  a majority  of  two. 

April. — Of  the  thirty-six  counties  voting  on  the  local  option 
question  in  Michigan,  twenty  go  “dry,”  making  a net  increase  of 
ten  counties  for  the  temperance  forces  and  voting  out  of  business 
319  saloons  and  six  breweries.  The  first  annual  conference  of 
Michigan  anti-saloon  workers  is  held  in  Lansing,  with  forty- 
seven  counties  represented  by  115  delegates.  The  initiative  peti- 
tion calling  for  a state- wide  vote  on  a prohibitory  constitutional 
amendment  in  Missouri  is  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state.  The  local 
option  elections  throughout  Illinois  result  in  a victory  for  the  sa- 
loon forces  in  a number  of  important  towns  and  cities  such  as 
Rockford,  Decatur,  De  Kalb,  Dixon,  Belvidere,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  city  of  Monmouth  changes  from  “wet”  to  “dry,”  the  city 
of  Galesburg  remains  “dry”  and  in  most  of  the  other  elections 
throughout  the  state  temperance  forces  are  victorious;  about  300 
places  vote  on  the  question — forty-four  “dry”  townships  voting 
“wet”  and  twenty-seven  “wet”  townships  voting  “dry.”  The  anti- 
saloon forces  of  Texas  indorse  constitutional  and  statutory  prohi- 
bition. The  anti-liquor  forces  of  Oregon  begin  the  circulation  of 
petitions  calling  for  a constitutional  prohibitory  amendment  and  a 
law  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  in 
the  state.  San  Bernardino,  California,  goes  “wet”  in  a local  option 
election.  Colton,  California,  and  Lompre  adopt  prohibition,  as  do 
also  the  California  cities  of  East  San  Jose,  Dinuba,  Turlock, 
Bishop,  Hanford,  Fowler,  Porterville,  Vacaville  and  Corning. 
Several  other  cities  in  California  under  prohibition  resubmit  the 
license  question,  but  all  remain  “dry.”  The  largest  number  of 
no-license  elections  ever  held  in  the  state  takes  place  in  Wis- 
consin, resulting  in  a net  gain  of  about  twenty-five  communities 
for  the  “dry”  forces.  Sixty-four  saloons  are  voted  out  of  twenty- 
one  towns  and  cities  in  South  Dakota,  making  a large  net  gain 
of  “dry”  subdivisions  in  the  state.  Saloons  are  closed  in  the 
New  Mexico  cities  of  Endee,  Tres  Piedras,  Shoemaker,  etc. 
Johnson  county,  Indiana,  already  “dry”  by  remonstrance,  votes  for 
no-license  by  a majority  of  2,133  out  of  a total  vote  of  4,821.  The 
Minnesota  cities  of  Fergus  Falls,  Waseca,  Blue  Earth  and 
Kasson  are  won  by  the  “dry”  forces.  The  State  Democratic 
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Committee  of  Tennessee  promulgate  a bogus  primary  scheme  by 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  intimidate  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  who  are  candidates  for  re-election,  to  render  a 
decision  favorable  to  the  assassins  of  Senator  Edward  W.  Car- 
mack; the  majority  of  the  court  refuses  to  be  coerced  by  the 
governor  and  hands  down  a decision  affirming  the  lower  court 
sentencing  Duncan  B.  Cooper  to  twenty  years  in  the  penitentiary. 
Governor  Patterson  of  Tennessee  pardons  Duncan  B.  Cooper,  the 
perpetrator  of  the  murder  of  Senator  E.  W.  Carmack;  the  gov- 
ernor also  announces  his  candidacy  for  the  third  term  as  chief 
executive  of  Tennessee.  Waitsburg,  Wash.,  goes  “dry.”  Roswell, 
the  second  city  of  New  Mexico,  goes  “dry.” 

May. — Bonner  county,  Idaho,  votes  “dry”  by  200  majority. 
Delegates  from  every  county  in  Idaho  unite  at  Boise  in  the 
largest  anti-saloon  congress  ever  held  in  the  state.  Lansing,  the 
state  capital  of  Michigan,  together  with  Owosso,  Adrian  and 
many  other  cities  and  towns,  close  the  saloons  by  virtue  of  the 
vote  in  their  respective  counties  in  April.  The  number  of  saloons 
in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  is  reduced  from  seventy-four  to 
twenty-one,  and  the  number  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  is  reduced 
by  fourteen.  “Wet”  petitions  to  bring  on  local  option  elections  in 
the  Kentucky  towns  of  Richmond,  Pineville  and  Harrodsburg  are 
rejected  by  the  courts.  A vigorous  effort  to  enforce  the  liquor 
laws  is  begun  in  Ashland,  Kentucky.  The  election  of  a no-license 
city  council  at  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  insures  the  closing  of  all 
saloons  in  that  place  at  the  expiration  of  their  licenses.  Many 
towns  and  cities  in  Wisconsin  elect  reform  administrations 
guaranteeing  the  better  enforcement  of  the  liquor  laws.  United 
States  Senator  Crawford,  of  South  Dakota,  introduces  a bill  in 
the  United  States  senate  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  federal 
revenue  stamps  to  persons  in  “dry”  territory.  The  first  conven- 
tion of  the  Nevada  Anti-Saloon  League  is  held  in  Reno,  where  a 
permanent  organization  is  perfected.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Idaho  hands  down  a decision  holding  that  the  conducting  of  a 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  without  a license  is  a misdemeanor. 
The  records  of  the  counties  of  Idaho  show  sixty-six  cases  pend- 
ing in  the  courts  against  liquor  law  violators.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Washington  declares  the  county  option  law  operative  in 
every  county  of  the  state,  whether  under  township  organization 
or  not.  During  the  first  nine  days  of  no-license  in  Lansing,  Mich- 
igan, not  a single  arrest  for  drunkenness  is  made.  The  law-abid- 
ing element  of  the  Democrat  party  in  Tennessee  assembles  in  one 
of  the  greatest  state  conventions  ever  held  in  the  capital  city  of 
that  state,  and  nominates  independent  candidates  for  the  Supreme 
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Court  and  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  in  opposition  to  the  schedule 
outlined  by  Governor  Patterson  and  his  pro-liquor  supporters. 
Lincoln,  the  capital  city  of  Nebraska,  votes  to  remain  “dry”  by  an 
increased  majority. 

June. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  hands  down  a de- 
cision holding  the  word  “beverage”  to  mean  any  liquor  of  any 
kind,  whether  intoxicating  or  not,  whenever  such  beverage  is 
drunk  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  drinking  or  for  its  flavor.  The 
same  court  sustains  the  law  passed  in  1909  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  to  Indians.  The  Democratic  Party  Conven- 
tion in  Alabama  declares  for  local  option.  Governor  R.  S.  Vessey, 
of  South  Dakota,  a strong  friend  of  the  temperance  reform,  is 
renominated  for  governor  of  his  state.  Reports  from  Idaho  show 
that  forty  saloons  were  abolished  in  that  state  between  January 
1st  and  June  15th,  1910.  The  Republican  State  Convention  in 
Arkansas  adopts  a plank  in  its  platform  favoring  the  submissiofi 
of  a constitutional  prohibitory  amendment  under  the  initiative. 
A great  mass  meeting  held  at  the  arsenal  in  Springfield,  111.,  with 
delegates  from  almost  every  county  of  the  state,  inaugurates  a 
plan  for  the  securing  of  a county  local  option  law.  The  cam- 
paign for  state-wide  prohibition  in  Oregon  is  intensified  by  a 
series  of  nine  debates  on  the  liquor  question  given  in  the  nine 
principal  cities  of  the  state  between  Col.  E.  Hoffer,  editor  of  the 
Capital  Journal  of  Salem,  and  Dr.  Clarence  True  Wilson,  field 
secretary  of  the  temperance  society  of  the  Methodist  church. 
Hancock  county,  Kentucky,  including  Hawesville,  votes  to  re- 
main “dry”  by  a majority  of  835.  Warren  County,  Kentucky, 
changes  from  “wet”  to  “dry”  by  a majority  of  1,200.  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  goes  “wet”  by  a majority  of  eighty-three,  but 
the  election  is  contested  by  the  temperance  forces.  Seventeen 
precincts  in  Mendocino  county,  California,  are  made  “dry”  under 
a local  option  ordinance.  Reports  from  Lapeer  county,  Michigan, 
indicate  that  the  county  jail  has  been  vacant  for  four  weeks, 
while  the  sheriff  of  the  county  has  not  received  enough  fees  since 
no-license  went  into  effect  in  the  county  to  pay  his  expenses. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  hands  down  a decision  declaring 
that  a club  cannot  maintain  lockers  in  which  its  members  may 
keep  liquors  for  their  private  use.  Three  Wisconsin  towns  are 
made  permanently  “dry”  by  the  use  of  the  remonstrance  law. 
Territory  in  Arizona,  containing  720  square  miles,  votes  “dry” 
by  precincts.  The  Minnesota  Republican  State  Convention  turns 
down  a county  option  plank  and  nominates  an  avowed  county 
optionist  for.  lieutenant-governor.  Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Weatherbee,  who 
after  obtaining  judgment  for  $2,800  against  saloonkeepers  and 
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their  bondsmen  for  the  death  of  her  husband  by  drowning-  while 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  bought  from  them,  sues  the  same 
parties  on  behalf  of  her  four  year  old  boy  and  settles  the  case  for 
$1,500.  The  Patterson  liquor  machine  of  Tennessee  holds  a bogus 
primary  to  nominate  delegates  for  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Court  of  Civil  Appeals  and  also  to  nominate  candidates  for  gov- 
ernor and  the  United  States  senate. 

July. — Carl  Etherington,  a special  officer,  who,  with  other 
officers  having  proper  search  warrants,  raided  a number  of  blind 
tigers  in  Newark,  Ohio,  and  was  finally  compelled  in  self  defense 
to  shoot  a speakeasy  keeper  who  murderously  assaulted  him,  is 
taken  from  the  county  jail  by  a drunken  mob  and  lynched  on 
the  corner1  of  the  public  square.  The  mayor  of  Newark,  Ohio, 
and  the  sheriff  of  Licking  county,  who  failed  to  protect  Special 
Officer  Etherington  from  the  Newark  liquor  mob,  resign  their 
offices  in  order  to  avoid  being  removed  by  action  of  the  governor 
of  the  state.  The  grand  jury  in  Licking  county,  Ohio,  return 
fifty-eight  indictments  against  the  murderers  of  Officer  Ethering- 
ton. Loudonville,  Ohio,  votes  “dry.”  Reports  show  the  number 
of  saloons  in  Baltimore  City,  Maryland,  to  have  been  reduced 
from  1,602  to  1,406  during  the  year.  The  proposition  to  submit 
a constitutional  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  vote  of  the  people 
carries  in  the  Texas  primary  election  by  more  than  30,000  ma- 
jority. Two-thirds  of  the  candidates  nominated  for  the  legisla- 
ture in  Texas  are  pledged  to  the  submission  of  a prohibitory 
amendment.  Carroll  county,  Kentucky,  votes  “dry”  by  787  ma- 
jority. Fulton  county,  Kentucky,  votes  to  remain  “dry”  by 
eighteen  majority.  Carrollton,  Kentucky,  votes  to  remain  “wet” 
by  eighty- seven  majority.  A “wet”  petition  to  return  to  saloons 
in  Cadiz,  Kentucky,  fails.  Inyo  county,  California,  votes  “dry.” 
The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  incorporates  the  new  town  of 
River  Bank,  California,  with  a “no  liquor”  clause  in  every  deed, 
guaranteeing  perpetual  no-license.  The  candidate  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  governor  in  Texas,  backed  by  the  liquor  element,  wins  out 
on  account  of  the  division  of  the  anti-liquor  vote  between  two 
temperance  candidates.  The  Republican  and  Democrat  parties 
of  Pennsylvania  both  nominate  pro -liquor  men  for  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor,  but  a spontaneous  movement  of  the  people 
in  Pennsylvania  protesting  against  such  misrepresentation,  re- 
sults in  the  organization  of  the  Keystone  party  with  a local  option 
plank  in  its  platform  and  a local  option  candidate  for  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor.  The  campaign  for  constitutional  prohi- 
bition begins  in  New  Mexico.  The  Democratic  State  Convention 
in  Minnesota  turns  down  a county  option  plank  but  nomi- 
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nates  county  optionists  for  governor  and  lieutenant-governor. 

August. — Exposition  of  corruption  in  the  Illinois  legislature 
and  the  results  of  the  trial  of  Lee  O’Neil  Brown  indicate  that  the 
whole  scheme  was  closely  connected  with  the  distillers  and 
brewers  of  the  state.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  declares 
for  the  submission  of  a prohibitory  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  people.  The  “wet”  petition  for  an  election  in  “dry”  Lebanon, 
Kentucky,  is  held  illegal.  Crofton,  Kentucky,  goes  “dry”  by  a 
good  majority.  The  campaign  for  a county  local  option  law  be- 
comes intense  in  Wisconsin.  Of  five  Republican  candidates  for 
the  nomination  of  governor  in  Wisconsin,  three  stand  openly  for 
county  option.  Winchester,  Virginia,  remains  “dry”  by  a majority 
of  151.  The  temperance  and  law  enforcement  forces  in  Tennessee 
win  a great  victory  in  the  election  of  candidates  for  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  over  the  Patterson 
machine  candidates,  the  majority  being  about  45,000.  Captain 
B.  W.  Hooper,  standing  for  the  maintenance  and  enforcement  of 
the  prohibitory  laws,  is  nominated  for  governor  by  the  Republi- 
cans of  Tennessee.  Col.  William  Jennings  Bryan  makes  a fight 
in  the  Nebraska  Democratic  State  Convention  for  a county  option 
plank. 

September. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  hands  down  a 
decision  declaring  that  a druggist  who  sells  to  a confirmed  drinker 
is  guilty,  even  though  he  may  have  sold  the  liquor  on  a prescrip- 
tion. The  state  elections  held  in  the  various  counties  of  Arkansas 
show  a majority  against  license  of  23,102;  seven  counties  change 
from  license  to  no-license,  leaving  but  twelve  “wet”  counties  in 
the  state  out  of  a total  of  seventy-five.  The  results  of  the  pri- 
mary elections  in  Illinois  show  that  the  anti-saloon  forces  lost  a 
total  of  seven  men  and  gained  a total  of  thirteen  in  the  nomina- 
tions. Hamilton  county,  Texas,  votes  “dry.”  The  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals  affirms  the  action  of  a lower  court  declaring  it 
illegal  for  railway  companies  to  carry  intoxicating  liquors  into  a 
local  option  territory.  The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  affirms 
the  decision  of  a lower  court,  making  Georgetown,  Kentucky, 
“dry.”  The  county  option  candidate  for  governor  in  Wisconsin  is 
defeated  for  nomination,  but  the  surprising  strength  shown  by 
his  canvass  proves  to  be  a great  encouragement  to  the  temper- 
ance forces.  The  platform  of  the  Republican  party  in  Wisconsin 
is  adopted  with  the  following  provision:  “We  condemn  the  per- 

nicious activity  in  the  recent  campaign  of  special  interests,  in- 
cluding certain  brewery  corporations  acting  in  combination.” 
About  thirty  delegates  favorable  to  the  submission  of  state-wide 
prohibition  to  the  vote  of  the  people  are  elected  as  delegates  to 
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the  constitutional  convention  in  New  Mexico.  The  Democratic 
party  in  Wisconsin,  whose  leaders  for  twenty  years  have  de- 
manded the  resubmission  of  constitutional  prohibition  to  the 
people  for  reaffirmation  or  abrogation,  elects  a governor  and  the 
majority  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  although  the  liquor 
question  was  not  a special  issue  in  the  campaign.  A majority  of 
the  delegates  favorable  to  the  initiative  and  referendum  are 
elected  to  the  constitutional  convention  in  Arizona,  which  means 
that  if  the  initiative  and  referendum  program  goes  through,  a 
vote  on  state-wide  prohibition  will  follow.  A victory  for  the 
anti-saloon  program  in  the  Federal  congress  is  gained  by  the 
defeat  of  Congressman  Tawney  in  the  Minnesota  September 
elections.  The  independent  Democrats  in  Tennessee  meet  in  con- 
vention at  Nashville,  and  indorse  the  Republican  candidate  for 
governor.  Governor  Patterson,  the  nominee  representing  the  “wet” 
wing  of  the  Democrat  party  in  Tennessee,  seeing  inevitable  defeat, 
withdraws  from  the  race.  Col.  William  Jennings  Bryan  repudiates 
the  head  of  the  Democratic  ticket  in  Nebraska,  and  advocates  the 
election  of  county  legislative  candidates.  Primary  elections  in 
Washington  result  in  the  nomination  of  a majority  for  the  legisla- 
ture committed  to  county  option.  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  re- 
mains “dry”  by  a majority  of  ninety-two. 

October. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  holds  that  the 
new  general  liquor  law  does  not  repeal  the  law  permitting  vil- 
lage councils  to  prohibit  saloons.  Harrison  county,  Texas,  is 
carried  for  prohibition.  Potter  county,  Texas,  goes  “wet,”  being 
the  first  of  166  “dry”  counties  to  reject  prohibition  for  three 
years.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  sustains  the  right  of  a 
majority  of  the  electors  of  a village  to  protest  by  petition  against 
the  acceptance  of  surety  bonds  for  saloonkeepers.  The  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals  decides  that  to  send  liquor  into  local  option 
territory  by  the  agent  of  a dealer,  is  a violation  of  the  law,  al- 
though the  order  is  received  by  telephone.  A “wet”  petition  to 
secure  a local  option  election  in  “dry”  Metcalf  county,  Kentucky, 
fails.  Plumas  county,  California,  goes  “dry.”  Potterville,  Cali- 
fornia, goes  “dry”  by  a majority  of  three  to  one  in  an  election 
brought  on  by  the  liquor  element.  A bill  calling  for  a referendum 
vote  on  the  prohibition  question  is  introduced  into  the  legislature 
of  Vermont.  A fight  is  made  in  the  constitutional  convention  of 
New  Mexico  to  secure  the  submission  of  a state-wide  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  constitution.  Western  Branch,  Virginia,  goes 
“dry”  by  a majority  of  109.  “Wet”  petitions  for  local  option 
elections  in  Kalkaska  and  Alcona  counties,  Michigan,  are  re- 
jected by  the  boards  of  supervisors.  Graham  county,  Arizona, 
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votes  “dry”  five  to  one,  being-  the  first  county  in  the  state  to  vote 
against  the  liquor  traffic.  By  order  of  the  Interior  Department 
of  the  Federal  government,  all  the  saloons  in  six  counties  of 
Minnesota  are  closed,  and  large  sections  of  two  other  counties 
are  made  “dry.”  Ouster  proceedings  are  begun  against  the  chief 
of  police  of  Omaha  because  of  his  failure  to  enforce  the 
liquor  laws,  the  governor  of  Nebraska  ordering  the  attorney  gen- 
eral to  proceed  against  the  Omaha  chief  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state.  The  Patterson  liquor  machine  of  Tennessee  in  despera- 
tion finally  succeeds  in  persuading  Senator  Robert  L.  Taylor  to 
accept  the  nomination  for  governor,  in  the  hope  of  turning  the 
tide  of  public  sentiment  against  the  fusion  candidate,  Captain 
Hooper,  who  is  being  supported  by  the  prohibition  and  law  en- 
forcement element  of  both  political  parties.  A great  campaign 
is  carried  on  in  South  Dakota  for  the  adoption  of  a county  option 
law  and  the  election  of  a legislature  and  governor  favorable  to 
anti-liquor  measures.  Anti-liquor  campaigns  are  carried  on  under 
the  local  option  law  of  Washington  in  forty-nine  towns  and  cities 
and  four  rural  counties. 

November. — Rural  Newcastle  county,  Delaware,  remains 
“wet”  by  a majority  of  748  votes.  The  Rhode  Island  towns  of 
Warren,  Westerly,  Charlestown  and  Portsmouth  go  “wet.”  Of 
the  forty-nine  cities  and  towns  voting  under  the  local  option  law 
in  Washington,  twenty- eight  go  “dry,”  including  the  two  seaport 
cities  of  Bellingham  and  Everett,  with  population  of  35,000  and 
30,000  respectively.  The  liquor  candidate  for  governor  in  South 
Dakota  is  defeated  and  Governor  R.  S.  Vessey  is  re-elected.  The 
effort  to  secure  a county  local  option  law  under  the  initiative  in 
South  Dakota  fails.  As  the  result  of  a campaign  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, eight  cities  and  twenty- three  towns  vote  for  license  and 
three  cities  and  two  hundred  and  one  towns  vote  against  license. 
The  anti-liquor  forces  of  Tennessee  are  overwhelmingly  victorious 
in  the  election  of  Capt.  Hooper  for  governor,  and  a majority  of 
the  members  of  the  general  assembly  favorable  to  the  maintain- 
ing and  enforcing  of  the  present  prohibitory  law.  The  Republi- 
can candidate  for  governor  in  Nebraska,  who  was  supported  by 
the  anti-liquor  forces  of  both  parties,  is  elected.  The  reform 
candidate  for  governor  in  Pennsylvania  comes  within  30,000  votes 
of  defeating  the  liquor  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket,  sup- 
ported by  the  liquor  interests.  More  members  of  the  legislature 
in  Pennsylvania  are  elected  favorable  to  local  option  than  during 
any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  anti-saloon  fight.  The 
fight  against  prohibition  in  Oklahoma  results  in  the  defeat  of  the 
liquor  amendment  by  over  22,000  majority.  In  spite  of  the  fight 
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put  up  against  him  by  the  liquor  interests,  supported  by  the 
brewers  and  distillers  outside  the  state,  Governor  Stubbs  is  re- 
elected in  Kansas.  The  national  convention  of  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  meets  in  Baltimore.  The  superintend- 
ents’ and  workers’  conference  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  con- 
venes in  Westerville,  Ohio.  The  effort  to  adopt  a state-wide  pro- 
hibitory amendment  to  the  constitution  in  Missouri  is  defeated 
by  a majority  of  over  200,000.  A prohibitory  amendment  to  the 
constitution  in  Florida  is  defeated  by  a majority  of  about  4,600; 
the  four  counties  of  the  state  having  the  largest  negro  vote 
recording  a majority  against  the  amendment  of  over  4,900. 
Thirty-three  precincts  in  five  counties  of  California  vote  “dry.” 
California  elects  a governor  and  a majority  of  the  legislature 
favorable  to  local  option.  The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
cides that  if  two  or  more  men  jointly  hold  a liquor  license  which 
is  revoked  because  of  the  violation  of  law  by  any  one  of  them, 
no  one  interested  in  the  license  can  receive  a license  thereafter 
for  twelve  months.  As  a result  of  the  election  in  Washington,  the 
entire  congressional  delegation  to  the  national  house  and  senate 
from  that  state  is  favorable  to  the  Miller- Curtis  interstate  ship- 
ment liquor  bill.  By  a vote  of  two  to  one,  a constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  woman’s  suffrage  is  adopted  in  Washington. 
The  election  in  Illinois  shows  great  gain  for  the  county  option? 
forces  in  the  election  of  members  of  the  legislature,  giving  the 
anti-saloon  element  the  best  prospects  for  county  option  that 
the  state  has  ever  had.  The  prohibition  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Oregon  is  defeated  by  20,000  majority,  and  the  liquor 
amendment  giving  home  rule  for  cities  is  carried  by  3,000  ma- 
jority. As  a result  of  the  Oregon  election,  fifteen  counties  are 
“dry”  as  against  twenty-one  last  year.  A majority  of  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  the  legislature  in  Idaho  are  pledged  to  pass  a joint 
resolution  for  the  submission  of  a prohibitory  amendment  to  the 
people.  A large  number  of  convictions  are  secured  in  trials  of  the 
participants  in  the  Newark,  Ohio,  lynching.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio  hands  down  a decision  holding  the  sale  of  near  beer  or 
any  malt  beverage  unlawful  in  “dry”  counties.  “Dry”  candidates 
for  the  legislature  in  Ohio  run  ahead  of  their  tickets  in  more  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases.  A majority  of  the  members-elect 
of  the  .Indiana  legislature  are  elected  on  platform  declaring  for  a 
repeal  of  the  county  option  law.  Euclid,  Ohio,  goes  “dry.”  As  a 
result  of  the  election  the  prospects  for  advanced  temperance  leg- 
islation in  New  York  state  are  better  than  ever  before.  The 
election  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  governor  of  New  Jersey  is  indi- 
rectly a great  victory  for  the  friends  of  temperance  and  reform. 
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December. — As  a result  of  the  decisive  vote  for  prohibition  in 
Oklahoma,  a great  campaign  of  law  enforcement  is  inaugurated  in 
the  state,  which  results  in  the  almost  complete  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  Reports  from  Maryland  show  that  during  1910  by 
the  operation  of  the  high  license  law  in  Baltimore  City,  the 
number  of  saloons  has  been  reduced  to  248.  By  the  assistance  of 
a large  number  of  illegal  votes,  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  goes  “wet,” 
but  the  election  is  contested  by  the  temperance  forces..  Through 
the  enforcement  of  orders  from  the  Interior  Department  of 
the  United  States  government,  Chief  Special  Officer  W.  E. 
Johnson,  and  his  deputies  close  the  saloons  in  about  one-third 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  making  a large 
number  of  towns  and  cities  “dry”  under  the  provisions  of  the 
old  Indian  treaties.  The  fight  for  an  amendment  to  the  in- 
terstate commerce  law  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of  liquors  from 
the  “wet”  territory  of  one  state  into  the  “dry”  territory  of  an- 
other, is  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  Anti- Saloon  League  at  the 
national  capital  at  the  short  session  of  congress.  A systematic 
campaign  for  state-wide  prohibition  at  the  1911  session  of  the 
legislature  is  begun  in  Idaho.  The  license  record  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  shows  7,000  saloons  to  be  in  operation  in  that  city. 
Governor  Marshall,  of  Indiana,  declares  himself  favorable  to  the 
repeal  of  the  county  option  law.  A branch  of  the  so-called  Na- 
tional Association  of  Merchants  and  Manufacturers,  a liquor 
organization,  is  installed  in  Kansas  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
reports  direct  from  the  cities  of  that  state,  discrediting  the 
operation  of  the  prohibitory  law.  The  defeated  liquor  element  of 
Tennessee  predicts  that  Governor-elect  Hooper,  who  was  elected 
on  a platform  declaring  for  the  maintenance  and  enforcement  of 
the  prohibitory  law,  will  never  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat  as 
governor  of  the  state.  A great  campaign  for  state-wide  prohibi- 
tion is  begun  in  Texas,  the  leaders  of  the  different  factions  among 
the  prohibitionists  of  the  Democrat  party  having  united  in  the 
common  cause  for  a saloonless  state.  The  liquor  interests  con- 
centrate their  forces  on  the  fight  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan 
in  the  hope  of  securing  a repeal  of  some  of  the  anti-liquor  laws 
in  one  or  more  of  these  states,  A special  campaign  in  the  in- 
terest of  securing  a county  option  law  at  the  hands  of  the  legis- 
lature of  1911  is  begun  in  Washington  state.  Reports  from  the 
license  record  of  Cincinnati  show  a reduction  in  the  number  of 
saloons  in  that  city  during  the  past  year. 


Anti-Saloon  League  Superintendents’  and  Workers’  Conference  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  Districts. 

Westerville,  Ohio,  November  15-18,  1910. 
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Martyrs  to  the  Temperance  Cause. 

United  States  Senator  Edward  W.  Carmack  was  assassinated 
on  Monday,  November  9th,  1908.  He  was  shot  down  in  cold  blood 
in  one  of  the  streets  of  Nashville  because  of  his  fearless  and 
persistent  fight  for  civic  righteousness  as  against  corruption  and 
especially  because  of  his  leadership  in  behalf  of  prohibition  in 
the  state  of  Tennessee. 

Carl  Etherington,  an  officer  of  the  law,  who  in  his  faithful 
discharge  of  duty  was  compelled  in  self  defense  to  shoot  a speak- 
easy keeper  at  Newark,  Ohio,  on  July  8,  1910,  was  taken  from 
the  county  jail  on  the  same  night  and  practically  without  any 
attempted  interference  on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities  or  the 
county  sheriff,  was  lynched  on  the  public  square  of  Newark  by  a 
liquor  mob. 

Roderick  D.  Gambrell,  editor  of  “The  Sword  and  Shield,”  a 
prohibition  paper  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  after  several  attempts 
had  been  made  to  take  his  life,  was  finally  assassinated  in  Jack- 
son,  May  5,  1887,  by  the  leader  of  the  liquor  forces  in  that  city. 

Rev.  John  A.  B.  Wilson  in  1876  was  attacked  and  almost 
killed  in  Leipsic,  Delaware,  while  conducting  a saloon-closing 
campaign  there  as  a Methodist  pastor. 

Rev.  Lewis  Albert  Banks,  D.  D.,  was  shot  and  seriously  in- 
jured in  Vancouver,  Washington,  in  1890,  on  account  of  his  ag- 
gressive leadership  of  the  moral  and  reform  forces  of  that  city 
in  the  fight  against  the  liquor  traffic  and  other  evils. 

S.  E.  Logan  was  killed  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  March  7, 
1897,  while,  as  an  officer  of  the  law,  attempting  to  arrest  vio- 
lators of  the  liquor  law. 

Joseph  B.  Rucker  was  killed  at  Somerset,  Kentucky.  He 
was  shot  on  September  19,  1892,  by  a saloonkeeper  who  was 
angered  at  the  terrific  fight  on  the  liquor  business  then  being 
made  by  the  paper  of  which  Rucker  was  editor. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Moffett,  a temperance  editor,  was  killed  at  Dan- 
ville, Virginia,  by  an  ex-bartender,  on  November  11,  1892. 

William  K.  Glover,  an  officer,  while  in  regular  discharge  of 
his  duties  in  arresting  the  keepers  of  illicit  liquor  joints,  was 
killed  on  May  1,  1893,  at  Lithia  Springs,  Georgia. 

Marion  Green,  an  officer,  was  attacked  by  a liquor  mob  on 
the  13th  of  April,  1891,  while  serving  papers  on  a saloonkeeper 
of  Burlington,  Iowa.  As  a result  of  the  attack,  Green  sustained  a 
fractured  skull  and  the  loss  of  one  eye. 
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G.  G.  Mandt  was  shot  at  Mt.  Horab,  Wisconsin,  January  1st, 
1899,  by  a representative  of  the  liquor  interests. 

Osborne  Congleton,  while  speaking  in  the  interests  of  “The 
Sons  of  Temperance”  in  San  Francisco,  was  attacked,  on  May  30, 
1890,  and  thrown  into  the  bay. 

E.  J.  Bon  nett  of  Berlin  Mills,  N.  H.,  was  attacked  by  liquor 
men  on  October  17,  1890.  A dynamite  bomb  was  thrown  into 
Mr.  Bonnett’s  home  and  part  of  the  building  wTas  badly  wrecked, 
but  Mr.  Bonnett  was  not  injured. 

Charles  Park,  of  Marion,  Indiana,  had  his  residence  wrecked 
by  an  explosion  of  dynamite  on  November  20,  1893.  Liquor  men 
were  responsible  for  the  crime. 

E.  J.  Patterson,  of  Cherokee,  Iowa,  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  liquor  element,  which  attempted  to  dynamite  his  residence  on 
December  19,  1892. 

W.  O.  Morris,  editor  of  “The  Journal”  of  Groesbeck,  Texas, 
was  assaulted  by  a saloonkeeper  on  August  2,  1894,  sustaining  a 
broken  arm  and  a severe  wound  in  the  head. 

Isaac  Cowen,  a prohibitionist,  was  beaten  almost  into  in- 
sensibility on  October  1,  1892,  by  a drunken  crowd  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Jacob  Wolfe,  a prohibitionist  of  Carthage,  Indiana,  was  shot 
and  seriously  wounded  on  October  1,  1894,  by  a saloonkeeper. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Edwards,  a missionary  of  Kake,  Alaska, 
was  assassinated  on  January  11,  1892,  by  a liquor  dealer. 

Dr.  W.  Schu maker  was  killed  at  Akerman,  Mississippi,  Oc- 
tober 16,  1893,  by  a speakeasy  keeper. 

Rev.  George  C.  Haddock  was  murdered  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
on  August  3,  1886,  by  representatives  of  the  liquor  interests. 

Col.  Watson  B.  Smith  was  killed  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on 
November  4,  1881,  as  a result  of  his  efforts  to  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  liquor  laws. 

Daniel  B.  Garry,  a prominent  citizen  and  manufacturer  of 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  head  of  the  Civic  League  of  that  city,  suf- 
fered by  having  his  manufacturing  plant  and  his  home  both 
partially  wrecked  by  dynamite  on  October  16,  1909. 

Judge  D.  R.  Cox,  of  Malden,  Missouri,  was  shot  and  killed  on 
February  18,  1907,  on  account  of  his  leadership  in  the  fight  that 
carried  his  county  for  local  option. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Beal  was  shot  and  killed  by  the  same  murderer 
who  fired  the  fatal  shot  at  Judge  Cox,  on  the  same  night,  at 
Malden,  Missouri 
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The  League  and  Political  Parties. 

i 

HE  Anti -Saloon 
League  is  omni- 
partisan because 
it  does  not  believe 
that  a distinctively 
moral  issue  should 
be  entrusted  to  the 
varying  fortunes 
of  a political  party. 
It  is  not  the  prov- 
ince of  a political 

Rev.  Purley  A.  Baker,  D.  D. 

party  to  inaugu- 
rate and  assume  the  guardianship  of  moral  is- 
sues. That  belongs  to  the  church.  Political 
parties  are  opportune  and  will  discard  a policy 
when  to  do  so  means  more  votes  for  the  party. 
The  church  is  dogmatic  and  though  often  de- 
feated it  settles  questions  ultimately  in  har- 
mony with  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  a government  like 
ours  it  is  the  duty  of  the  party  in  power  to 
crystallize  into  law  the  moral  issue  created  by 
the  church  and  then  to  enforce  that  law. 

P.  A.  BAKER, 

General  Superintendent 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  America 
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An  Anti-Saloon  Library  List. 

“The  Drink  Problem,”  Kelynack;  “The  Saloon  Problem  and 
Social  Reform,”  Barker;  “The  Liquor  Problem  In  Its  Legislative 
Aspects,”  Wines  and  Koren  (Committee  of  Fifty);  “Physiological 
Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem,”  Billings  (Committee  of  Fifty) ; 
“Economical  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem,”  Koren  (Committee 
of  Fifty);  “The  Liquor  Problem”  (A  Summary),  Billings  (Com- 
mittee of  Fifty) ; “Substitutes  for  the  Saloon,”  Calkins  (Com- 
mittee of  Fifty);  “Temperance  Progress,”  Woolley  and  Johnson; 
“The  Temperance  Problem,”  Rowntree  and  Sherwell;  “The  Work- 
ing Man'  and  Social  Problems,”  Stelzel;  “The  Psychology  of  Alco- 
holism,” Cutten;  “The  New  Encyclopaedia  of  Social  Reform,” 
Bliss;  “The  Gothenburg  System,”  Gordon;  “Intoxicants  and 
Opium,”  Crafts;  “Taxation  of  the  Liquor  Trade,”  Rowntree  and 
Sherwell;  “The  Federal  Government  and  the  Liquor  Traffic, ” 
Johnson;  “Social  Welfare  and  the  Liquor  Traffic,”  Warner;  “The 
Foundation  of  Death,”  Gustafson;  “Our  Wasted  Resources,” 
Hargraves;  “Alcohol  in  History,”  Eddy;  “A  Century  of  Drink 
Reform,”  Fehlendt;  “The  History  and  Science  of  Drunkenness,” 
Acroyd;  “The  Gothenburg  System  of  Regulating  Saloons,” 
Johnson;  “Gothenburg  Experiments  and  Public  House  Trusts,” 
Rowntree;  “The  Legalized  Outlaw,”  Artman;  “The  Relation  of 
the  Doctor  to  the  Alcohol  Problem,”  Cruthers;  “The  Principles, 
Aims  and  Results  of  Prohibition”  (In  German),  Evert;  “The 
Passing  of  the  Saloon,”  Hammell;  “The  Commonwealth  as  Publi- 
can,” Walker;  “The  Relation  of  Alcohol  to  Physical  Deteriora- 
tion and  National  Efficiency,”  Eccles;  “The  Drink  Problem  In  Its 
Medico-Sociological  Aspect,”  Kelynack;  “Alcohol  and  the  Human 
Body,”  Mann;  “The  New  Drink  Monopoly,”  Dimbleby;  “Liquor 
Management,”  Todd;  “Law  and  the  Liquor  Traffic,”  Lawson; 
“Economic  and  Legislative  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem,”  Whit- 
taker; “The  Drink  Traffic  and  Its  Relation  to  Work  and  Wag§s,” 
Whyte;  “Alcohol  and  Public  Health,”  Ridge;  “Abstinence  and 
Hard  Work,”  Wakely;  “Alcohol  and  the  State,”  Pitman;  “Alco- 
holism,” Robertson;  “Wealth  and  Waste,”  Hopkins;  “The  Econom- 
ics of  Prohibition,”  Fernald;  “The  People  Against  the  Liquor 
Traffic,”  Hastings;  “Prohibition,”  Wheeler;  “Alcohol  and  the 
Human  Body,”  Horsley  and  Sturge;  “Moral  Law  and  Civil  Law — 
Parts  of  the  Same  Thing,”  Ritter;  “Patriotic  Studies,”  Crafts r 
“Intoxicating  Liquors,”  Joyce;  “The  Law  On  Intoxicating 
Liquors,”  Woollen  and  Thornton;  “Intoxicating  Liquors,”  Black; 
“The  Mystery  of  Alcoholism  Revealed,”  Savage;  “The  Prohibition 
Year  Book,”  Wilson;  “The  Anti-Saloon  League  Year  Book,” 
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Cherrington;  “The  Scottish  Temperance  Annual;  The  Campaign 
Manual”  (Canada),  Spence;  “Temperance  Teachings,  of  Science,” 
Palmer;  “Temperance  In  All  Nations,”  Stearns;  “Prohibition  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,”  Goldwin;  “Drink,  Temperance 
and  Legislation,”  Sherwell;  “The  Throttling  of  the  Common- 
wealth,” Whyte;  “Would  Universal  Abstinence  Reduce  Wages?” 
Roberts;  “The  Economy  of  Temperance,”  Baker;  “The  Trade  of 
the  Nation,”  Wilson;  “Municipalization  or  Public  Management  of 
the  Liquor  Traffic,”  Batty;  “Alcoholism,”  Sullivan;  “The  Alcohol 
Problem  In  Its  Biological  Aspect,”  Kelynack;  “The  Liquor  Law 
in  the  New  England  States,”  Austin;  “Local  Option,”  Kaine;  “The 
Liquor  Problem  in  All  Ages,”  Dorchester;  “Liquor  Legislation  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,”  Fanshawe;  “Popular  Control  of 
the  Liquor  Traffic,”  Gould;  “Autobiography  and  Personal  Recol- 
lections,” Gough;  “History  of  the  Woman’s  Temperance  Crusade,” 
Wittenmyer;  “History  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars,”  Parker;  “Life  of  Francis  E.  Willard,”  Gordon;  “Plat- 
form Echoes,”  Gough;  “Proving  Our  Case,”  Edwards;  “Narco- 
mania,” Kerr;  “Nepholism,”  Miller;  “The  Rule  of  Alcohol,”  Cos- 
grave;  “General  Teetotalism  in  Relation  to  Wages,”  Jameson; 
“Temperance  Throughout  the  World,”  Hayler;  “The  New  Tem- 
perance Manifesto,”  Barr;  “The  Working  of  Local  Option  in  the 
Cities,”  Roberts;  “Public  House  Trusts  and  Disinterested  Man- 
agement in  England,”  Topham;  “History  of  Liquor  Licensing  in 
England,”  Webb;  “The  Master  Method,”  Hayler;  “Temperance 
Reform,”  Farrar;  “Alcohol— Its  Place  and  Bower,”  Miller;  “Alco- 
hol and  Science,”  Hargraves;  “Shall  We  Drink  Wine?”  Madden; 
“The  Licensed  Trade,”  Pratt;  “Alcoholism,”  Reid;  “Centralized 
Administration  of  Liquor  Laws  in  the  American  Commonwealth,” 
Sites;  “The  Saloon  Under  the  Searchlight,”  Stuart;  “American 
Problems,”  Vance;  “Relation  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  to  Pauperism, 
Crime  and  Insanity,”  Wadlin;  “The  Lincoln  Legion,”  Banks;  “The 
Temperance  Movement,”  Blair;  “Liquor  Laws,”  Burns;  “The 
Maine  Liquor  Law,”  Clubb;  “The  Saloon  Question  in  Chicago,” 
George;  “The  Liquor  Tax  Law  in  New  York,”  Jerome;  “Democra- 
cy and  Liberty,”  Lecky;  “Sober  by  Act  of  Parliament,”  Mc- 
Kenzie; “The -Drink  Question,”  Mitchell;  “Particeps  Criminis,” 
Chapman;  “In  Tune  With  the  Age,”  Stuart;  “Bench  Versus  Bar,” 
Lilly;  “Freedom’s  Next  War  for  Humanity,”  Locke;  “Problems 
of  Poverty,”  Hobson;  “The  Twentieth  Century  City,”  Strong; 
“How  the  Other  Half  Lives,”  Riis;  “The  Boss,”  Lewis;  “The 
Stump  Digger,”  Stuart;  “A  Stainless  Flag,”  Chapman;  “Bossism 
in  Cincinnati,”  Wright;  “The  Challenge  of  the  City,”  Strong; 
“The  Saloon  Before  the  Courts,”  Lilly;  “Report  of  the  United 
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States  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner”  (Annual) ; “Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science;”  “Fifth 
Special  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor” 
(The  Gothenburg  System  of  the  Liquor  Traffic);  “Seventh  Special 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor”  (The 
Slums  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New  York  and  Philadelphia); 
“Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor”  (Economical  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem);  “Reports 
of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,”  Durand;  “Proceedings  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections”  (Annual) ; 
“Inebriety  and  Crimes,”  Gallus;  “Glimpses  of  Fifty  Years,” 
Willard. 


The  Lincoln  Legion. 

The  Abstinence  Department  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 


PLEDGE  OF  THE  LINCOLN  LEGION 

Written,  Signed  and  Advocated 
by  Abraham  Lincoln 

WHEREAS,  the  uBe  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage  is  productive  of  pauperism,  degra- 
dation and  crime;  and  believing  it  is  our  duty  to 
discourage  that  which  produces  more  evil  than 
good,  we  therefore  pledge  ourselves  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a beverage. 


In  the  old  “First  Church”  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  on  October  21, 
1903,  the  Lincoln  Legion  was  founded.  Cleopas  Breckenridge 
and  Moses  Martin,  at  that  time  and  place,  testified  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  held  a temperance  meeting  at  the  South  Fork  School 
House  in  Sangamon  county,  Illinois,  in  1846,  and  they  both  signed 
the  above  pledge  presented  to  them  by  Lincoln  and  have  since 
faithfully  kept  the  same.  Corroboration  of  their  statements  has 
been  made  by  L.  E.  Berry,  of  Edinburg,  and  Mrs.  A.  Galloway,  of 
Custer,  Illinois  . 

The  discovery  of  this  authentic  Lincoln  pledge  by  Rev. 
Howard  H.  Russell  led  him  to  propose  the  institution  of  the 
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Lincoln  Legion  by  the  Oberlin  citizens.  Fifteen  hundred  people 
at  Oberlfn  received  the  Lincoln  pledge  from  Moses  Martin  and 
repeated  it  orally  after  him.  For  seven  years  the  enrollment  has 
been  quietly  made.  More  than  a quarter  of  a million  Lincoln 
pledges  were  signed  during  that  period.  The  time  for  the  system- 
atic movement  was  delayed  by  other  pressing  duties  devolving 
upon  the  officers  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  As  this  Year  Book 
goes  to  press,  it  is  announced  that  during  1911  the  Lincoln  Legion 
is  to  gain  marked  momentum  under  the  auspices  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League.  With  the  tried  leadership  of  Doctor  Russell  as 
general  secretary,  and  Rev.  Milo  G.  Kelser  as  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Legion,  this  work  is  to  be  set  into  vigorous  service. 


The  general  secretary  strikes  the  key  note  as  follows:  “The 

Lincoln  Legion  invites  all  temperance  people  to  unite  in  two 
great  purposes — First,  to  appeal  to  every  drinking  man,  whether 
moderate  or  excessive  in  his  use  of  liquor,  whatever  his  age, 
color,  or  nationality,  for  good  reasons  to  give  up  the  drinking 
habit;  and  secondly,  to  warn  every  boy  and  girl,  in  every 
language,  against  beginning  the  habit  of  drink.  Uniting  the  ef- 
forts of  all  who  favor  Total  Abstinence,  we  invite  everybody,  old 
and  young,  whether  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor  or  not,  to  join 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  in  signing  and  keeping  the  pledge 
written,  signed,  advocated  and  kept  by  him.  AVhat  truer  and 
better  memorial  can  we 
erect  to  the  memory  of 
the  martyred  presi- 
dent? Upon  what  task 
can  we  more  fitly  en- 
gage together  regard- 
less of  sect  or  creed? 

Forward ! for  sobriety 
and  a diminished  liquor 
traffic!  ” 

The  movement  for 
abstinence  should  start 
in  the  Sunday  Schools. 

For  this  reason  an  in- 
vitation has  been  given 
for  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  whole  nation  to 
unite  in  a pledge-sign- 
ing service  on  Lincoln’s 

Birthday,  Sunday,  Feb-  rev.  HOWARD  H.  RUSSELL,  D.  D. 
ruary  12,  1911.  General  Secretary  of  the  Lincoln  Legion 
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The  Scriptures  vs.  The  Liquor  Traffic. 

Lev.  X-9.  Do  not  drink  wine  nor  strong’  drink,  thou,  nor  thy 
sons  with  thee,  when  ye  go  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, lest  ye  die;  it  shall  be  a statute  forever  throughout  your 
generations. 

Num.  VI- 3.  He  shall  separate  himself  from  wine  and  strong 
drink,  and  shall  drink  no  vinegar  of  wine,  or  vinegar  of  strong 
drink,  neither  shall  he  drink,  any  liquor  of  grapes,  nor  eat  moist 
grapes  or  dried. 

Deut.  XXIX- 6.  Ye  have  not  eaten  bread,  neither  have  ye 
drunk  wine  or  strong  drink;  that  ye  might  know  that  I am  the 
Lord  your  God. 

Prov.  XX- 1.  Wine  is  a mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging;  and 
whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise. 

Prov.  XXXI- 4.  It  is  not  for  kings,  O Lemuel,  it  is  not  for 
kings  to  drink  wine;  nor  for  princes  strong  drink. 

Prov.  XXXI- 6.  Give  strong  drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to 
perish,  and  wine' unto  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts. 

Isa.  XXIV- 9.  They  shall  not  drink  wine  with  a song;  strong 
drink  shall  be  bitter  to  them  that  drink  it. 

Isa.  XXVIII- 7.  But  they  also  have  erred  through  wine,  and 
through  strong  drink  are  out  of  the  way;  the  priest  and  the 
prophet  have  erred  through  strong  drink,  they  are  swallowed  up 
of  wine,  they  are  out  of  the  way  through  strong  drink;  they  err 
in  vision,  they  stumble  in  judgment. 

Rom.  XIV- 17.  For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and 
drink;  but  righteousness,  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Isa.  V-ll,  12.  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the 
morning,  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink;  that  continue  until 
night,  till  wine  inflame  them! 

Isa.  V-22,  23.  Woe  unto  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine, 
and  men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong  drink. 

Which  justify  the  wicked  for  reward,  and  take  away  the 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  from  him! 

Luke  1-15.  For  he  shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink;  and  he  shall  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his  mother’s  womb. 

Prov.  XXXI-5.  Lest  they  drink,  and  forget  the  law,  and 
pervert  the  judgment  of  any  of  the  afflicted. 

Jer.  XXXV- 6.  But  they  said,  We  will  drink  no  wine;  for 
Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  our  father  commanded  us,  saying,  Ye 
shall  drink  no  wine,  neither  ye,  nor  your  sons  forever. 
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Ezek.  XLIV-21.  Neither  shall  any  priest  drink  wine,  when 
they  enter  into  the  inner  court. 

Jer.  XXXV- 8.  Thus  we  have  obeyed  the  voice  of  Jonadab 
the  son  of  Rechab  our  father  in  all  that  he  hath  charged  to  us,  to 
drink  no  wine  all  our  days,  we,  our  wives,  our  sons,  nor  our 
daughters. 

Jer.  XXXV-14.  The  words  of  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab, 
that  he  commanded  his  sons  not  to  drink  wine,  are  performed;  for 
unto  this  day  they  drink  none,  but  obey  their  father’s  command- 
ment: notwithstanding  I have  spoken  unto,  rising  early  and 
speaking;  but  ye  hearkened  not  unto  me. 

Hos.  IV-11.  Whoredom  and  wine  and  new  wine  take  away 
the  heart. 

Gen.  IX-20,  21.  And  Noah  began  to  be  an  husbandman,  and 
he  planted  a vineyard: 

And  he  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was  drunken;  and  he  was 
uncovered  within  his  tent. 

1 Kings  XX- 12.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Benhadad  heard 
this  message,  as  he  was  drinking,  he  and  the  kings  in  the  pa- 
vilions, that  he  said  unto  his  servants,  Set  yourselves  in  array. 
And  they  set  themselves  in  array  against  the  city. 

1 Kings  XX- 16.  And  they  went  out  at  noon.  But  Benhadad 
was  drinking  himself  drunk  in  the  pavilions,  he  and  the  kings, 
the  thirty  and  two  kings  that  helped  him. 

Ps.  LXXV-8.  For  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a cup, 
and  the  wine  is  red;  it  is  full  of  mixture;  and  he  poureth  out  of 
the  same:  but  the  dregs  thereof,  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall 
wring  them  out,  and  drink  them. 

Jer.  LI-7.  Babylon  hath  been  a golden  cup  in  the  Lord’s 
hand,  that  made  all  the  earth  drunken;  the  nations  have  drunk  of 
her  wine;  therefore  the  nations  are  mad. 

Deut.  XXIX-19.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  heareth  the 
words  of  this  curse,  that  he  bless  himself  in  his  heart,  saying,  I 
shall  have  peace,  though  I walk  in  the  imagination  of  mine  heart 
to  add  drunkenness  to  thirst. 

Prov.  XXIII- 2 9,  30.  Who  hath  woe?  who  hath  sorrow?  who 
hath  contentions?  who  hath  babbling?  who  hath  wounds  without 
cause?  who  hath  redness  of  eyes? 

They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine;  they  that  go  to  seek 
mixed  wine. 

Prov.  XXIII- 32.  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a serpent,  and 
stingeth  like  an  adder. 

Rom.  XIV-21.  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink 
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wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offended 
. or  is  made  weak. 

Hab.  XIV-21.  Yea,  also,  because  he  transgresseth  by  wine* 
he  is  a proud  man,  neither  keepeth  at  home,  who  enlargeth  his. 
desire  as  hell,  and  is  as  death,  and  cannot  be  satisfied,  but 
gathereth  unto  him  all  nations,  and  heapeth  unto  him  all  people: 

Hab.  11-15,  16.  Woe  unto  him  that  giveth  his  neighbor 
drink,  that  puttest  thy  bottle  to  him,  and  makest  him  drunken 
also,  that  thou  mayest  look  on  their  nakedness! 

Thou  art  filled  with  shame  for  glory:  drink  thou  also,  and 
let  thy  foreskin  be  uncovered:  the  cup  of  the  Lord’s  right  hand 
shall  be  turned  unto  thee,  and  shameful  spewing  shall  be  on  thy 
glory. 

Luke  XII- 4 5,  46.  But  and  if  that  servant  say  in  his  heart. 
My  lord  delayeth  his  coming;  and  shall  begin  to  beat  the  men- 
servants  and  maidens,  and  to  eat  and  drink,  and  be  drunken; 

The  lord  of  that  servant  will  come  in  a day  when  he  looketh 
not  for  him,  and  at  an  hour  when  he  is  not  aware,  and  will  cut 
him  in  sunder,  and  will  appoint  him  his  portion  with  the  un- 
believers. 

1 Thess.  V-7,  8.  For  they  that  sleep  sleep  in  the  night;  and 
they  that  be  drunken  are  drunken  in  the  night. 

But  let  us,  who  are  of  the  day,  be  sober,  putting  on  the 
breatplate  of  faith  and  love;  and  for  an  helmet,  the  hope  of 
salvation. 

Eph.  V-18.  And  be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess; 
but  be  filled  with  the  spirit. 

Isa.  XXVIII-1.  Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride,  to  the  drunkards 
of  Ephraim,  whose  glorious  beauty  is  a fading  flower,  which  are 
on  the  head  of  the  fat  valleys  of  them  that  are  overcome  with 
wine. 

Isa.  XXVIII- 3.  The  crown  of  pride,  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim 
shall  be  trodden  under  feet. 

Joel  1-5.  Awake,  ye  drunkards,  and  weep;  and  howl,  all  ye 
drinkers  of  wine,  because  of  the  new  wine;  for  it  is  cut  off  from 
your  mouth. 

Luke  XXI- 34.  And  take  heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at  any  time 
your  hearts  be  over- charged  with  surfeiting,  and  drunkenness, 
and  cares  of  this  life,  and  so  that  day  come  upon  you  unawares. 

Rom.  XIII-18.  Let  us  walk  honestly,  as  in  the  day;  not  in 
rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not 
in  strife  and  envying. 

1 Cor.  V-ll.  But  now  I have  written  unto  you  not  to  keep 
company,  if  any  man  that  is  called  a brother  be  a fornicator,  or 
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covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a railer,  or  a drunkard,  or  an  extor- 
tioner; with  such  an  one  no  not  to  eat. 

Gal.  V-21.  Envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and 
such  like;  of  the  which  I tell  you  before,  as  I have  also  told  you  in 
times  past,  that  they  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Isa.  XXIV- 11.  There  is  a crying  for  wine  in  the  streets;  all 
joy  is  darkened,  the  mirth  of  the  land  is  gone. 

Nah.  1-10.  For  while  they  be  folden  together  as  thorns,  and 
while  they  are  drunken  as  drunkards,  they  shall  be  devoured  as 
stubble  fully  dry. 

1 Peter  IV- 3.  For  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us 
to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles,  when  we  walked  in 
lasciviousness,  lusts,  excess  of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings,  and 
abominable  idolatries. 

Dan.  V-3,  4.  Then  they  brought  the  golden  vessels  that  were 
taken  out  of  the  temple  of  the  house  of  God  which  was  at 
Jerusalem;  and  the  king,  and  his  princes,  his  wives,  and  his  con- 
cubines drank  in  them. 

They  drank  wine,  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold,  and  of  silver, 
of  brass,  of  iron,  of  wood  and  of  stone. 

1 Cbr.  XI-21.  For  in  eating  every  one  taketh  before  his 
own  supper:  and  one  is  hungry,  and  another  is  drunken. 

1 Cor.  IX-25.  And  every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mastery 
is  temperate  in  all  things.  Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a corruptible 
crown;  but  we  are  incorruptible. 

Gal.  V-23.  Meekness,  temperance:  against  such  there  is  no 

law. 

Titus  1-7,  8.  For  a bishop  must  be  blameless,  as  the  steward  of 
God;  not  self  willed,  not  soon  angry,  not  given  to  wine,  no  striker, 
not  given  to  filthy  lucre; 

But  a lover  of  hospitality,  a lover  of  good  men,  sober,  just, 
holy,  temperate. 

Titus  II-l,  2.  But  speak  thou  the  things  which  become  sound 
doctrine; 

That  the  aged  men  be  sober,  grave,  temperate,  sound  in 
faith,  in  charity,  in  patience. 

2 Peter  1-5,  6.  And  besides  this  giving  all  diligence  add  to 
your  faith  virtue;  and  to  virtue  knowledge; 

And  to  knowledge  temperance;  and  to  temperance  patience; 
and  to  patience  godliness. 

Judges  XIII- 4.  Now  therefore  beware,  I pray  thee,  and 
drink  not  wine  nor  strong  drink,  and  eat  not  any  unclean  thing. 

Judges  XIII-7.  And  he  said  unto  me,  Behold,  thou  shalt 
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canceive,  and  bear  a son;  and  now  drink  no  wine  nor  strong- 
drink,  neither  eat  any  unclean  thing:  for  the  child  shall  be  a 
Nazarite  to  God  from  the  womb  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Prov.  XXIII-20.  For  the  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall 
come  to  poverty;  and  drowsiness  shall  clothe  a man  with  rags. 

Prov.  XXIII- 31.  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is 
red,  when  it  giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself 
aright. 

Titus  II- 3.  The  aged  women  likewise,  that  they  be  in  be- 
haviour as  becometh  holiness,  not  false  accusers,  not  given  to 
much  wine,  teachers  of  good  things. 


No-License  Cities  in  the  United  States. 

NO-LICENSE  CITIES  OF  FROM  10,000  TO  25,000. 

ALABAMA:  Anniston,  Huntsville,  Gadsdon,  Selma,  Decatur, 

CALIFORNIA:  Riverside,  Long  Beach,  Redlands,  Pomona, 

Santa  Anna.  COLORADO:  Boulder,  Grand  Junction,  Ft.  Collins, 

Greeley.  GEORGIA:  Columbus,  Athens,  Rome,  Brunswick, 

Americus,  Griffin,  Waycross.  ILLINOIS:  Evanston,  Galesburg, 

Jacksonville,  Monmouth.  INDIANA:  Elkhart,  Marion,  Kokomo, 

Peru,  Huntington,  Washington,  Anderson.  IOWA:  Muscatine, 

Mason  City,  Waterloo.  KANSAS:  Leavenworth,  Coffeeville, 

Atchinson,  Pittsburg,  Hutchinson,  Independence,  Parsons,  Ft. 
Scott,  Lawrence,  Chanute.  KENTUCKY:  Bowling  Green. 

MAINE:  Bangor,  Auburn,  Augusta,  Waterville,  Bath,  Bidde- 

ford.  MASSACHUSETTS:  Arlington,  Attleboro,  Beverly, 

Framingham,  Gardner,  Hyde  Park,  Leominster,  Medford,  Mel- 
rose, Methuen,  Newburyport,  Peabody,  Plymouth,  Revere,  Wake- 
field, Watertown,  Weymouth,  Winthrop,  Woburn.  MICHIGAN: 
Adrian,  Owosso,  Holland.  MISSISSIPPI:  Vicksburg,  Natchez, 

Columbus,  Greenville,  Jackson.  MISSOURI:  Webb  City,  Car- 
thage, Cartersville.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  Keene.  NEW  JER- 
SEY: Bridgetown.  NORTH  CAROLINA:  Raleigh,  Greens- 

boro, Washington,  Newburn,  Concord,  High  Point,  Rocky  Mount, 
Gastonia,  Salisburg,  Fayetteville,  .Durham,  Goldsboro,  Elizabeth 
City.  NORTH  DAKOTA:  Grand  Forks,  Fargo.  OKLAHOMA: 

Guthrie,  Ardmore  Enid,  Shawnee,  Tulsa,  Chickasha,  Bartlesville, 
McAllister,  Ada,  Durant,  El  Reno,  Hugo,  Lawton,  Sapulpa. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Washington,  Wilkinsburg.  OHIO:  Ashta- 

bula, Bellaire,  Cambridge,  East  Liverpool,  Findlay,  Fremont, 
Ironton,  Marietta,  Marion,  Martins  Ferry,  Newark,  Piqua,  Ports- 
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mouth,  Salem,  Steubenville,  Warren,  Wellston,  Xenia.  TEN- 
NESSEE: Jackson,  Bristol,  Clarksville.  TEXAS:  Sherman, 

Denison,  Paris,  Corsicana,  Amarillo,  Tyler,  Cleburn,  McKinney, 
Greenville,  Gainsville,  Texarkana,  Sherman.  VERMONT:  Rut- 
land, Barre  City.  VIRGINIA:  Staunton.  WEST  VIRGINIA: 

Charleston. 

NO-LICENSE  CITIES  OF  FROM  25,000  TO  50,000. 


(1910  C 

Ashville,  N.  C 25,000 

Augusta,  Ga 37,826 

-Battle  Creek,  Mich 45,166 

Bellingham,  Wash 32,000 

Berkeley,  Cal 40,434 

Brookline,  Mass 27,792 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 34,014 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 44,604 

Colorado  Springs,  Col... 29, 078 

Everett,  Mass ^.33,484 

Everett,  Wash 26,000 

—-Flint,  Mich 38,550 

Greenville,  S.  C 25,000 

Haverhill,  Mass 44,115 

—•Jackson,  Mich 31,433 

Knoxville,  Tenn 36,346 

Lansing,  Mich 31,229 

Lewiston,  Me 26,247 

■ — Lincoln,  Neb 43,973 

NO-LICENSE  CITIES  OF 

Brockton,  Mass 56,878 

Kansas  City,  Kan 82,331 

Lynn,  Mass 89,336 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ...  64,205 

NO-LICENSE  CITIES 


Atlanta,  Ga 154,839 

Birmingham, 

Cambridge,  Mass 104,833 


snsus.) 

Lynchburg,  Va 29,494^ 

Macon,  Ga 40,665 

Malden,  Mass 44,404 

Muncie,  Ind 25,000 

Montgomery,  Ala 38,136 H 

Muskogee,  Okla 25,278 

Newark,  Ohio 25,404 

Newton,  Mass 39,806 

Pasadena,  Cal 30,291 

Quincy,  Mass 32,642 

Salem,  Mass 43,697 

Shreveport,  La 28,015 

Spartanburg,  S.  C ..25,000 

Springfield,  Ohio 46,921 

Topeka,  Kan 43,684 

Waltham,  Mass 27,834 

Wilmington,  N.  C 25,748 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.... 25, 000 
Zanesville,  Ohio 28,026 

FROM  50,000  TO  100,000. 

Portland,  Me 58,571 

Savannah,  Ga 65,064 

Somerville,  Mass 77,236 

Wichita,  Kan 52,450 


OF  100,000  OR  MORE. 


Memphis,  Tenn 131,105 

Nashville,  Tenn 110,364 
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UNITED  STATES  “WET”  AND  “DRY”  AREA 
AND  POPULATION. 


State  or 
Territory 

“Dry” 

Area 

“Wet” 

Area 

Total 

Area 

Pop’lat’n 
in  “Dry” 
Territory 

Pop’lat’n  j 
in  “Wet” 
Territory 

| Total 
Popula- 
tion 1910 

52,250 

35,000 

52,250 

113,020 

2,138,093 

45,000 

2,138.093 

204,354 

Arizona  

78,020 

159,354 

Arkansas  . . . 

53,000 

850 

53,850 

1,433,449 

141,000 

1,574,449 

California  . . . 

67,101 

91,259 

158,360 

450,000 

1,927,549 

2,377,549 

Colorado  . . . 

95,710 

8,215 

103,925 

435,602 

363,422 

799,024 

Connecticut  . 

3,600 

1,390 

4,990 

400,000 

714,756 

1,114,756 

Delaware  . . . 

1,650 

400 

2,050 

80,200 

122,122 

202,322 

Dist.  of  Col.. 

13 

57 

70 

59,079 

271,990 

331,069 

Florida  

52.000 
59,475 

61.000 

6,680 

58,680 

59,475 

84,800 

657,259 

2,609,121 

255,000 

95,360 

752,619 

2,609,121 

325,594 

Idaho  

23,800 

70*594 

Illinois  

40,500 

16,150 

56,650 

1,895,000 

3,743,591 

5,638,591 

Indiana 

32,970 

3,380 

36,350 

1,884,300 

816,576 

2,700,876 

Iowa  

37,350 

82*080 

39,000 

18,675 

56,025 

82,080 

40,400 

1.300.000 
1,690,949 

1.782.000 

924,771 

2,224,771 

1,690,949 

2,289,905 

Kentucky  . . . 

1,400 

507,905 

Louisiana  . . 

35,679 

33,040 

6,559 

13,041 

48,720 

33,040 

9,891 

8,177 

800,000 

742,371 

399,883 

856,388 

1,656,388 

742,371 

1,295,346 

Maryland  . . . 

3,332 

895,463 

Mass 

5,574 

2,603 

1,161,589 

2,204,827 

3,366,416 

Michigan  . . . 

28,000 

30,915 

58,915 

900,000 

1,910,173 

2,810,173 

Minnesota  . . 
Mississippi  ..> 

54,000 

46,810 

29,365 

83,365 

46,810 

1,000,000 

1,797,114 

1,075,708 

2,075,708 

1,797,114 

Missouri  .... 

47,930 

21,485 

69,415 

1,150,000 

2,143,335 

3,293,335 

Montana  .... 

36,549 

109,531 

146,080 

15,000 

361,053 

376,053 

Nebraska  .. . 

50,000 

27,510 

77,510 

390,000 

802,214 

1,192,214 

Nevada  

11,490 

99,210 

110,700 

8,000 

73,875 

81,875 

N.  Hampshire 

8,315 

990 

9,305 

230,000 

200,572 

430,572 

New  Jersey. 

30 

7,785 

7,815 

50,000 

2,487,167 

2,537,167 

New  Mexico. 

119,600 

2,980 

122,580 

25,000 

302,301 

327,301 

New  York. . . 
N.  Carolina.  . 
N.  Dakota.  . . 

28,000 

52,250 

70,795 

36,954 

70,430 

60,000 

21,170 

49,170 

52,250 

70,795 

41,060 

70,430 

96,030 

95,000 

2,206,287 

577,056 

2,650,000 

1,657,155 

285,000 

9,018,614 

9,113,614 

2,206,287 

577,056 

4,767,121 

1,657,155 

672,765 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  . . 
Oregon  

4,106 

2,117,121 

36,030 

387,765 

Pennsylvania 

1,000 

44,215 

45,215 

90,000 

7,575,111 

7,665,111 

Rhode  Island. 

374 

876 

1,250 

15,023 

527,587 

542,610 

S.  Carolina.. 

| 26,100 

4,470 

30,570 

1,240,400 

275,000 

1,515,400 

S.  Dakota. . . 
Tennessee  ... 
Texas  

60,000 

42,050 

210,000 

17,650 

77,650 

42,050 

265,780 

400,000 

2,184,789 

3,000,000 

183,888 

583,888 

2,184.789 

3,896,542 

55,780 

896,542 

Utah  

60,000 

24,970 

84,970 

125,000 

248,351 

373,351 

Vermont  . . . 

8,730 

835 

9,565 

279,994 

75,962 

355,956 

Virginia  .... 

38,000 

4,450 

42,450 

1,450,000 

611,612 

2,061,612 

Washington. 

42,641 

26,539 

69,180 

445,000 

696,990 

1,141,990 

W.  Virginia.. 

20,573 

4,207 

24,780 

725,246 

495,873 

1,221,119 

Wisconsin  . . 

29,000 

27,040 

56,040 

600,000 

1,733,860 

2,333,860 

Wyoming  .. . 

96,000 

1,890 

97,890 

48,000 

97,965 

145,965 
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Area  and  Population  of  the  United  States  Divided  According  to 
State  Liquor  Legislation. 


Area  and  Population  of  the  United  States  Divided  According  to 
“Wet"  and  “Dry”  Territory. 
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PROPORTIONATE  NUMBER  OF  LIQUOR  DEALERS  BY 


STATES,  1910. 

Number 
liquor  dealers 

Total  popula-  Retail  to  10,000 

State  or  Territory  tion  1910  Dealers  population 

Alabama  2,138,093  846  4 

Arizona  204,354  907  45 

Arkansas  1,574,449  878  6 

, California  2,377,549  17,418  73— 

' Colorado  799,024  2,727  34 

Connecticut  1,114,756  3,458  31 

Delaware  202,322  352  18 

District  of  Columbia 331,069  916  28 

-Florida  752,619  706  9 

- Georgia  2,609,121  1,185  5 

Idaho  325,594  1,021  31 

Illinois  5,638,591  20,871  37 

Indiana  2,700,876  7,039  26 

Iowa  2,224,771  3,617  16 

Kansas  1,690,949  993  5 

Kentucky  2,289,905  3,222  11 

^Louisiana  1,656,388  3,552  21 

Maine  742,371  556  8 

Maryland  1,295,346  3,764  29 

Massachusetts  3,366,416  4,664  23 

Michigan  2,810,173  7,688  27 

Minnesota  2,075,708  6,077  29 

Mississippi  . . . • 1,797,114  477  3 

Missouri  3,293,335  8,182  25 

Montana  376,053  2,608  67 

Nebraska  1,192,214  2,276  19 

Nevada  81,875  1,522  190  — 

New  Hampshire  430,572  763  18 

New  Jersey  2,537,167  10,603  42 

New  Mexico.. 327,301  1,009  31 

New  York  9,113,614  34,374  38"~ 

North  Carolina  2,206,287  411  2 

North  Dakota  577,056  749  13 

Ohio  4,767,121  11,630  24 

Oklahoma  1,657,155  1,622  10 

Oregon  672,765  2,188  33 

Pennsylvania  « 7,665,111  18,536  24-" 

Rhode  Island  542,610  1,497  28 

South  Carolina  1,515,400  663  4 

South  Dakota  583,888  1,311  23 

Tennessee  2,184,789  2,066  9 

Texas  3,896,542  2,748  7 

Utah  373,351  1,062  29 

Vermont  355,956  230  7 

Virginia  2,061,612  1,281  6 

Washington  1,141,990  3,824  34 

West  Virginia  1,221,119  1,225  10 

Wisconsin  2,333,860  11,115  48 

Wyoming  145,965  553  40 

United  States  91,972,266  216,992  24 
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PROPORTION  OF  “DRY”  AREA  IN  EACH  STATE. 


100#  80#  60#  40#  20# 


New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania 

Nevada  

District  of  Columbia. 

Montana  

Rhode  Island 
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THE  INTERSTATE  LIQUOR  BILL. 


Hon.  S.E.  Nicholson. 

LEGISLATIVE  SUPERINTENDENT 
ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE 
OF  AMERICA. 


The  coming  session  of  congress  gives 
promise  of  increasing  activity  on  the 
temperance  question.  Chief  of  measures 
to  be  considered  will  be  the  Miller-Curtis 
Interstate  Liquor  bill,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  spring  of  1910  by  Repre- 
sentative J.  M.  Miller,  of  Kansas,  and 
Senator  Chas.  E.  Curtis,  of  the  same  state. 
The  legislative  department  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America  will  put  forth 
(extraordinary  efforts,  in  co-operation  with 
friendly  congressmen,  to  secure  favorable 
action  on  this  measure.  This  bill  in  brief 
undertakes  to  do  two  things:  first,  to 

constitute  intoxicating  liquors  as  a special 
class  of  commodities,  to  be  admitted  to 
interstate  commerce  as  such;  and,  second, 
to  provide  that  the  interstate  commerce 
character  of  intoxicating  liquors  shall  cease  at  the  state  line  by 
virtue  of  which  state  jurisdiction  shall  attach. 

The  necessity  for  this  proposed  legislation  has  become  man- 
datory, with  the  spread  of  no-license  territory  in  the  various 
states.  Interstate  shipments  of  liquor  must  now  be  delivered  to 
the  consignee  before  the  state  can  have  jurisdiction. 

Shipments  are  now  made  both  to  individuals  and  also  to  agents, 
who,  under  a law  of  congress  passed 
last  spring  as  an  amendment  to  the 
penal  code,  can,  by  a written  order, 
direct  the  delivery  to  be  made  to  any 
person  who  may  perchance  become  the 
purchaser  thereof. 

Interstate  shipments  become  feeders 
for  the  speakeasy,  and  the  bootlegger, 
who  may  care  to  run  the  risk  of  violat- 
ing the  state  or  local  law.  For  the 
same  reason  that  several  states  have 
found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  man- 
ufacture of  liquor,  so  ought  these  states 
to  be  given  jurisdiction  over  interstate 
liquor  before  it  shall  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  consignee,  who,  under  the  rev.g.w.young.d.d., 
present  regulations,  becomes  the  ulti-  assistant  gen.  superintendent 
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Signs  ol  Progress. 

ALABAMA. 

Alabama  is  under  state-wide  prohibition,  the  law  having 
been  enacted  at  a special  session  of  the  legislature  called  by 
Governor  Comer  in  November,  1907.  At  the  regular  session  of 
the  legislature  in  1907  the  county  option  law  was  enacted  under 
which  a large  number  of  counties  in  the  state  voted  “dry,”  so 
that  at  the  time  the  prohibitory  law  went  into  effect  January  1, 
1909,  only  four  counties  had  regular  open  saloons  and  only  twelve 
had  dispensary  saloons. 

The  special  session  of  the  legislature  held  in  1909  enacted 
a number  of  law  enforcement  measures,  thus  giving  to  the  state 
of  Alabama  the  best  provisions  for  the  enforcement  of  prohibi- 
tion to  be  found  on  the  statute  books  of  any  state  in  the  Union, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Kansas.  At  this  special  session  of 
the  legislature  in  1909,  a bill  was  passed  submitting  a constitu- 
tional prohibitory  amendment  to  the  vote  of  the  people.  On 
November  29,  1909,  the  amendment  was  rejected.  The  statutory 
provision,  however,  still  stands,  and  the  stringent  enforcement 
acts  are  still  in  full  force. 

A strong  effort  is  being  made  by  the  liquor  interests  to 
repeal  the  state-wide  prohibitory  law,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
this  effort  will  be  successful. 


ALASKA. 

Alaska  is  under  license,  the  liquor  traffic  being  practically 
controlled  by  the  courts  who  issue  licenses.  The  licensing  or 
prohibition  of  saloons  in  any  locality  is  optional  with  the  judges. 
The  latest  law  passed  by  congress  touching  the  liquor  question  in 
Alaska  prohibits  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  mining  camps 
unless  the  camp  supports  an  officer  to  compel  the  keeping  of  the 
peace.  The  law  also  prohibits  gambling  in  saloons,  or  places 
where  liquor  is  sold. 


ARIZONA. 

The  Arizona  legislature  of  1909  enacted  a law  giving  the 
people  county  option  by  majority  vote.  The  old  law  thus  amend- 
ed provided  for  local  option  by  a two-thirds  vote. 

The  same  legislature  segregated  all  municipalities  for  local 
option  purposes.  This  law  preserved  the  saloon  in  Phoenix,  the 
capital,  and  other  cities  of  the  territory,  from  the  vote  of  the 
rancher  and  the  stockman. 

Besides  the  Indian  Reservations,  there  are  sixteen  precincts 
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and  one  whole  county  which  have  voted  “dry”  under  the  local 
option  law. 

The  new  constitution  will  undoubtedly  contain  provisions 
for  the  initiative  and  referendum,  under  which  a good  local 
option  law  can  be  passed. 


ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas  is  under  local  option.  Sixty-three  of  the  seventy- 
five  counties  are  wholly  “dry.”  Ninety- eight  per  cent  of  the 
population  lives  in  “dry”  territory.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
only  twenty-eight  towns  in  the  state  in  which  liquor  is  sold,  and 

“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  Arkansas. 
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“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  California. 


White — “dry”  area.  Black — “wet”  area. 

only  288  saloons  in  all  the  “wet”  towns.  The  last  state  election 
was  held  in  September,  1910,  at  which  time  the  aggregate  vote 
of  the  various  counties  showed  a net  majority  against  license  of 
23,262.  In  this  election  seven  counties  changed  from  license  to  no- 
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license,  leaving  but  twelve  counties  in  the  state  where  saloons 
exist.  The  campaign  is  now  on  for  state-wide  prohibition. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The  state  of  California  has  no  general  local  option  law.  The 
constitution  of  the  state,  however,  and  the  statutes  as  well,  are 
such  as  to  permit  each  county  board  of  supervisors  to  give  the 
people  the  benefits  of  the  local  option  provision  if  they  are  so 
inclined.  In  a large  number  of  the  counties,  the  supervisors 
have  granted  the  people  the  right  of  local  option,  and  as  a result 
eleven  counties  have  abolished  the  saloon.  In  addition  to  the 
counties  that  are  entirely  “dry”  from  two-thirds  to  four-fifths 
of  the  counties  of  San  Bernardino,  Los  Angeles  and  Santa 
Barbara  are  without  saloons  under  the  precinct  option  vote. 

The  results  of  the  local  option  elections  which  are  held  in 
the  several  counties  of  the  state  are  not  compulsory.  Although 
the  county  supervisors  may  give  the  right  to  vote  upon  the 
question  they  are  not  compelled  to  stand  by  the  verdict  of  the 
people.  In  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  where  the  people  were 
permitted  to  vote  under  a local  option  provision,  a majority  of 
574  was  registered  against  the  saloon,  but  in  spite  of  the  vote  the 
supervisors  continued  to  grant  licenses  in  the  county. 

The  fight  is  on  for  a general  local  option  law  which  will 
give  every  county  of  the  state  the  right  to  vote  directly  upon  the 
liquor  question,  and  will  make  the  verdict  of  the  people  at  such 
elections  supreme.  The  prospects  for  the  passage  of  a measure 
of  this  kind  in  the  legislature  of  1911  are  good. 


COLORADO. 

Colorado  is  under  local  option,  the  law  giving  the  people  of 
municipalities  and  wards  the  right  to  vote.  There  are  eleven 
wholly  “dry”  counties  in  the  state.  There  are  five  other  counties 
containing  only  one  saloon  each,  and  two  other  counties  contain- 
ing two  saloons  each.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  state  is  “dry.”  Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  Pueblo  lives  in  territory  made  “dry”  under  the  local  option 
law,  while  140,000  of  the  213,000  people  of  Denver  live  in  “dry” 
districts. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a gigantic  effort  was 
made  by  the  liquor  forces  to  repeal  the  local  option  law,  but 
the  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  A fight  of  the  same  character  will 
be  made  in  the  legislative  session  of  1911.  The  indications  are 
that  the  temperance  forces  will  not  only  hold  their  ground,  but 
will  also  have  a good  fighting  chance  for  a county  local  option 
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law.  The  city  of  Denver  voted  on  the  liquor  question  in  May, 
1910,  and  remained  “wet”  by  a large  majority.  There  are  five 
cities  of  the  state  containing  a population  of  10,000  or  more  each, 
where  saloons  do  not  exist. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut  is  under  town  local  option.  At  the  present  time 
ninety-five  towns  in  the  state  do  not  grant  licenses.  Saloons 
are  operated  in  seventy-three  towns.  The  law  in  Connecticut 
provides  for  a vote  on  the  license  question  each  year  on  petition 
of  10  per  cent  of  the  voters.  A new  law  which  went  into  effect 
October  1,  1909,  limits  the  number  of  licenses  to  one  to  five 
hundred  of  the  population,  forbids  any  retail  saloonkeeper  selling 
or  delivering  any  liquors  in  any  town  except  where  his  license  is 
held,  fixes  the  hour  of  closing  saloons  at  10  p.  m.,  with  certain 
privileges  of  extension  by  local  authorities,  and  makes  more 
stringent  the  provisions  as  to  sale  by  druggists. 

The  reports  for  1910  show  a reduction  in  the  number  of 
saloons  in  the  state.  Approximately  1,900  are  now  in  operation. 

The  state  is  now  receiving  a very  large  immigration  from 

“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  Connecticut. 
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the  south  of  Europe  and  Russia,  and  the  new  voters  thus  coming 
into  Connecticut  are  very  largely  favorable  to  the  saloon.  The 
temperance  forces,  however,  have  lost  no  ground. 


DELAWARE. 

Two  of  the  three  counties  of  Delaware  are  wholly  “dry” — 
having  been  made  so  by  vote  of  the  people  under  special  act 
of  the  legislature  giving  the  opportunity  to  the  voters  of  these 
counties  to  settle  the  liquor  question  for  themselves.  Thirty 
municipalities  and  twenty-three  hundredths  of  the  state  are 
without  saloons.  About  80,000  people  live  in  no-license  territory 
and  the,re  are  left  in  the  state  but  201  saloons. 

These  saloons  are  located  in  Rural  Newcastle  county  and 
the  city  of  Wilmington.  By  virtue  of  the  law  passed  by  the*  last 
legislature,  Rural  Newcastle  county  was  given  the  right  to  vote 
again  on  the  liquor  question.  As  a result  of  this  vote,  which 
was  cast  on  November  8,  1910,  the  county  remained  “wet”  by  a 
majority  of  748.  The  prospects  for  advanced  temperance  legis- 
lation in  1911  are  favorable. 

“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  Delaware. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  under  license  with  the  exception 
of  two  prohibition  areas  which  together  contain  twelve  and 
seven-tenths  square  miles.  An  estimated  population  of  about 
60,000  people  live  in  these  “dry”  districts.  There  are  over  five 
hundred  licensed  liquor  establishments  within  the  District.  The 
number  has  been  gradually  decreasing  for  the  last  eighteen  years. 
A bill  providing  for  further  restrictions  of  the  liquor  traffic  has 
been  pending  in  congress;  the  indications  are  that  it  will  not 
secure  further  consideration  at  the  present  session  of  congress 
and  will  have  to  be  submitted  again  after  the  organization  of 
the  next  congress  in  1911. 


White — “dry”  area.  Black— -“wet”  area. 
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FLORIDA. 

The  state  of  Florida  is  under  local  option.  The  last  legis- 
lature passed  a law  submitting  a prohibitory  amendment  to  the 
vote  of  the  people.  The  election  which  was  held  on  November  8, 
1910,  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  the  amendment  by  a majority 
of  over  4,600.  The  defeat  of  prohibition  was  due  to  the  negro 
vote,  which  was  handled  by  the  liquor  interests;  the  four  counties 
containing  the  largest  negro  vote  giving  a majority  of  more  than 
4,900  against  the  amendment.  Of  the  forty-seven  counties  of  the 
state,  thirty- five  are  “dry.”  In  the  twelve  “wet”  counties  there 
are  only  eighteen  towns  and  cities  where  saloons  exist,  the  total 
number  of  saloons  in  the  state  being  360.  About  four-fifths  of 
the  population  of  the  state  live  in  territory  which  has  been  made 
“dry”  under  the  local  option  law.  There  are  no  saloons  in  the 
rural  sections. 


GEORGIA. 

Georgia  is  under  state-wide  prohibition,  the  law  having 
gone  into  effect  on  January  1,  1908.  An  effort  was  made  to  repeal 
the  measure  in  the  legislature  of  1909,  but  the  temperance  forces 
won  the  fight  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  in  addition  se- 
cured the  passage  of  a number  of  wholesome  law  enforcement 
measures.  During  the  past  two  years  the  near-beer  joints  in 
the  “dry”  cities  of  Georgia  have  sold  regular  beer  unmolested, 
although  the  sale  of  distilled  spirits  has  been  under  the  ban. 
People  have  grown  tired  of  the  laxity  in  law  enforcement  against 
the  sale  of  beer,  and  the  re-election  of  Hon.  Hoke  Smith  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  indicates  that  there  will  be  a revival  of  law 
enforcement  in  the  cities  of  the  state. 


IDAHO. 

Up  until  August,  1909,  the  entire  state  of  Idaho  was  saloon 
territory.  The  1909  legislature  passed  a county  option  law  under 
which  the  people  began  to  vote  in  August,  1909. 

Sixteen  of  the  twenty- three  counties  of  the  state  have  al- 
ready abolished  the  saloon,  and  only  two  counties  have  voted  in 
favor  of  license.  Three-fourths  of  the  area  of  Idaho  is  now  “dry” 
territory,  and  the  fight  is  on  for  state-wide  prohibition  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature.  Prominent  officials  are  openly 
declaring  for  the  strictest  enforcement  of  the  local  option  law, 
and  are  lending  their  influence  in  favor  of  state- wide  prohibition. 
The  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  the  legislature  of  1911 
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are  favorable  to  submitting  to  the  people  a constitutional  pro- 
hibitory amendment. 

The  Sunday  closing  law,  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1907,  has 
been  very  rigidly  enforced  in  practically  all  sections  of  the  state. 


* “Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  Idaho. 


White — “dry”  area.  Black  “wet”  area. 

1911  map  shows  what  the  people  of  Idaho  expect. 


INDIANA. 

Indiana  has  two  splendid  local  option  laws;  one  permits 
a vote  in  the  county  as  a unit,  while  the  other  permits  the  voters 
to  exclude  saloons  from  any  township  by  a remonstrance  signed 
by  a majority  of  the  voters.  There  are  380  townships  in  Indiana 
which  have  never  had  saloons.  Under  the  Nicholson  remon- 
strance law,  passed  in  1895,  167  townships  and  six  city  wards 
abolished  the  saloons,  making  a total  of  547  of  the  1,016  town- 
ships that  were  “dry”  when  the  Moore  amendment  to  the  re- 
monstrance law  was  adopted  in  1905.  Under  the  Moore  amend- 
ment, between  1905  and  1909,  284  townships  were  added  to  the 
“dry”  list.  Eighteen  entire  cities  abolished  the  saloons,  and  the 
number  of  “dry”  counties  increased  from  two  to  twenty-four. 
The  Moore  amendpig.ht  to  the  Nicholson  law  was  responsible  for 
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abolishing  1,605  saloons  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  for  increasing 
the  number  of  people  living  in  “dry”  territory  from  810,000  to 
1,625,000. 

The  special  session  of  the  legislature  called  by  Governor 
Hanly  in  1908  passed  the  county  option  law,  which  went  into 
effect  November  20,  1908.  Under  this  law  twenty-three  of  the 
twenty-four  counties  already  “dry”  have  voted,  with  the  result 
that  every  one  of  them  has  gone  for  no-license  by  substantial 
majorities.  In  addition  to  these,  forty-six  “wet”  counties  have 
gone  “dry”  under  the  county  option  law,  thereby  abolishing  989 
saloons.  Through  the  operation  of  this  law,  forty- seven  cities 
have  been  added  to  the  “dry”  column,  so  that  there  are  now 
sixty- five  cities  in  Indiana  without  saloons,  whereas  there  was 
not  a single  city  that  did  not  have  saloons  in  1905.  In  1905 
there  were  125  “dry”  incorporated  towns  in  Indiana;  today  there 
are  330  such  towns,  leaving  only  thirty  municipalities  where  sa- 
loons are  now  allowed  to  exist.  Of  the  1,016  townships,  922  are 
now  “dry.” 

Of  the  ninety-two  counties  in  the  state,  seventy  are  now 
wholly  without  saloons. 

The  liquor  element  is  making  a strenuous  effort  to  secure 
the  repeal  of  the  county  option  law  at  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1911.  The  temperance  people  are  determined  to  fight 
the  repeal  of  any  and  all  temperance  measures  to  the  last  ditch. 


ILLINOIS. 

Illinois  is  under  municipal  and  township  local  option. 
There  has  been  little  change  in  the  “wet”  and  “dry”  area  in  the 
past  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  the  very  first  township  local 
option  election,  the  township  law  was  tried  out  in  practically 
every  foot  of  territory  in  the  state.  In  other  words,  Illinois  has 
reached  the  level  under  township  local  option.  She  has  done 
about  all  that  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  winning  terri- 
tory under  township  option.  The  net  results  of  the  last  town- 
ship election,  April  5,  1910,  are  these:  The  liquor  element  suc- 

ceeded in  voting  forty-four  “dry”  places  “wet.”  At  the  same 
time  the  anti-saloon  forces  succeeded  in  voting  twenty-seven 
new  “wet”  places  “dry.”  That  shows  a net  gain  of  seventeen 
townships  for  the  liquor  interests  at  the  local  option  election  of 
this  year.  There  were  1,053  “dry”  townships  and  precincts  at 
the  beginning  of  1910.  There  are  now  1,036  “dry”  townships  and 
precincts  out  of  a total  of  1,496. 

The  fight  is  on  for  a county  unit  option  law,  and  the 
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“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  Illinois,  January  1,  1911. 
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prospects  for  the  passage  of  such  a measure  are  better  than 
ever  before.  The  question  will  be  fought  out  in  the  legislature 
of  1911. 


IOWA. 

Iowa  is  under  a law  providing  for  state-wide  prohibition, 
with  an  amendment  known  as  the  Mulct  law,  which  permits 
communities  to  permit  saloons  upon  the  petition  of  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  the  voters.  During  1910,  fifty-five  small  cities  and  towns 
abolished  the  saloon  through  petitions  of  revocation  and  through 
the  discovery  that  the  petitions  of  consent,  in  many  cases,  were 
invalid.  Waterloo,  a city  of  24,000,  was  made  “dry”  through  the 
defeat  of  the  petition  of  consent  in  that  city.  The  total  number 
of  saloons  on  September  30,  1907,  was  1,770.  The  total  number  of 
saloons  on  October  1,  1910,  was  1,293,  showing  a decrease  in  the 
number  of  saloons  in  Iowa  in  three  years,  of  477.  At  the  present 
time,  of  the  ninety-nine  counties  in  the  state,  sixty-two  are 


“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  Iowa. 
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wholly  “dry.”  There  are  more  than  one  million  people  living  in 
no-license  territory  in  the  state. 

The  fight  is  on  to  secure  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  a pro- 
hibitory amendment  to  the  constitution. 


KANSAS. 

Kansas  is  under  constitutional  prohibition,  and  the  pro- 
vision is  being  enforced  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
state.  Public  officials,  from  the  governor  down,  stand  on  the 
side  of  law  enforcement  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
hibitory amendment.  A stringent  provision  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  any  intoxicating  liquors  whatsoever  except  for  sacramental 
use,  which  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  1909,  has  proved  to 
be  a most  satisfactory  measure,  and  has  made  the  enforcement 
of  the  prohibitory  law  much  more  easy  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  There  are  500,000  school  children  in  the  state  ©f  Kansas, 
a large  majority  of  whom  have  never  seen  an  open  saloon.  Kan- 
sas ranks  the  third  state  in  the  Union  in  the  minimum  percentage 
of  illiteracy. 

On  July  1,  1909,  according  to  statistics  from  the  office  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control,  Kansas  had  a total  population  in  her 
county  poor  farms  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three.  There  are 
one  hundred  and  five  counties  in  the  state,  and  eighty-seven  coun- 
ties have  no  insane  inmates,  fifty-four  counties  have  no  feeble- 
minded inmates,  ninety-six  counties  have  no  inebriate  inmates, 
and  ninety-seven  counties  have  no  children  inmates;  twenty- eight 
county  poor  farms  had  no  inmates  of  any  kind,  ten  counties  had 
but  one  inmate,  five  others  had  but  two  inmates,  while  only 
twenty- three  counties  had  over  ten  paupers,  and  only  thirteen 
had  over  fifteen.  The  population  of  the  counties  having  six  or 
less  than  six  paupers  to  the  county  is  542,148,  or  over  one-fourth 
of  the  population  of  the  state.  This  makes  an  average  of  about 
one  pauper  in  Kansas  to  every  2,000  of  the  population. 

On  the  same  date,  July  1,  1909,  out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
five  counties  in  the  state,  there  were  thirty-three  that  had  no 
prisoners  in  their  county  jails;  fifty-three  counties  had  no  pris- 
oners under  sentence,  the  only  prisoners  being  those  awaiting 
trial;  eleven  counties  had  but  one  prisoner,  and  sixteen  other 
counties  had  but  two  prisoners,  while  only  eight  counties  had  over 
ten  prisoners  in  their  jails,  and  only  seven  had  over  fifteen.  The 
total  number  of  prisoners  in  the  county  jails  on  that  date  was 
four  hundred  and  forty- eight,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
were  prisoners  awaiting  trial.  The  population  of  the  counties 
having  six  or  less  prisoners  ip  the  jails  was  1,111,190,  the  average 
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number  of  prisoners  for  the  state  being  about  one  to  every  4,000 
of  the  population.  Sixteen  counties  in  Kansas  had  no  paupers  in 
their  poor  farms  and  no  prisoners  in  their  jails. 


LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana  is  under  local  option.  Of  the  fifty-nine  parishes 
in  the  state,  thirty-two  are  wholly  “dry,”  nineteen  are  “wet”  and 
eight  are  partly  “dry.”  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  state’s  area  is 
under  no-license.  More  than  forty- five  per  cent  of  the  population 
lives  in  territory  where  the  saloon  has  been  abolished.  The  latest 
temperance  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Lousiana,  known  as 


“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  Louisiana. 


White — “dry”  area.  Black — “wet”  area. 
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the  Gay-Shuttuck  law,  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1909.  This 
law  prohibits  the  selling  of  liquors  to  whites  and  negroes  in  the 
same  building,  and  prohibits  saloons  within  three  hundred  feet 
of  any  school  or  church.  There  are  2,400  saloons  still  operating 
in  Louisiana,  most  of  which  are  located  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  The  next  fight  is  for  state-wide  prohibition. 


“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  Kentucky. 


White — “dry.”  Black — “wet.”  Shaded---partly  “dry.” 
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KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky  has  a county  option  law  which  exempts  cities  of 
3,000  or  more  from  the  operation  of  the  law’s  provisions. 

There  are  119  counties  in  the  state.  Ninety-five  of  these 
are  “dry.”  About  fifty  of  the  ninety-five  ar'e  “dry”  under  the 
precinct  and  the  magisterial  district  laws  or  by  special  acts  of 
the  legislature.  The  other  forty  “dry”  counties  were  made 
so  under  the  County  Unit  law  enacted  in  1906.  In  twenty-one  of 
the  twenty-four  so-called  “wet”  counties,  there  are  but  twenty- 
eight  “wet”  municipalities.  Practically  all  of  the  rural  territory 
of  these  counties  is  “dry,”  having  voted  independently  of  the 
municipalities. 

There  are  several  “dry”  precincts  in  the  remaining  three 
“wet”  counties  in  which  are  located  Louisville,  Covington  and 
Newport.  Outside  of  these  three  counties  there  are  only  four 
hundred  and  eighty-five  saloons  in  the  state.  Ninety-six  per  cent 
of  the  area  of  Kentucky  is  “dry,”  and  seventy- seven  per  cent  of 
the  population  live  in  “dry”  territory. 

The  fight  is  on  for  a county  local  option  law  which  shall 
include  all  towns  and  cities  in  the  county  as  a voting  unit. 


MAINE. 

Maine  is  under  constitutional  prohibition.  The  legislature 
of  1909  witnessed  a fight  for  resubmission  of  the  prohibition  ques- 
tion, but  the  anti-liquor  forces  won  out  in  the  contest.  The  fight 
will  be  renewed  in  the  legislature  of  1911.  A prohibition  statute 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Maine  in  1851.  It  was  repealed 
in  1856,  re-enacted  in  1858  and  put  to  a vote  of  the  people  the 
same  year.  This  vote  resulted  in  28,855  for  prohibition  and  5,912 
against  it.  The  question  was  resubmitted  in  1884;  prohibition 
was  again  sustained  by  the  people  by  a vote  of  70,783  to  23,811. 
Since  that  time  the  question  has  never  been  resubmitted  to  the 
people,  but  the  indications  are  that  even  though  resubmission 
might  come,  the  people  of  Maine  would  sustain  the  prohibitory 
constitutional  provision  by  a decisive  vote.  There  are  more 
schools  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  more  teachers  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  state  of  Maine  than  in 
any  other  state.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  farm  families  in  the 
state  own  their  own  farms  unincumbered. 

In  the  city  of  Bangor,  Chief  Gilman,  the  head  of  the  police 
department,  assumed  office  in  March,  1910.  He  at  once  declared 
it  to  be  his  purpose  to  enforce  the  liquor  law.  This  he  has  done; 
and  largely  through  his  efforts  Bangor  has  been  in  the  best  con- 
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dition  from  the  standpoint  of  law  enforcement  that  it  has  been 
for  many  years. 

At  the  1910  election  the  Democratic  party  was  successful  in 
electing  a majority  of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature and  the  governor.  For  years  there  has  been  a plank  in 
the  platform  of  the  Democratic  party  calling  for  a resubmission  of 
the  prohibitory  amendment,  and  while  practically  the  same  plank 
was  in  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1910,  the  liquor 
question  was  not  made  an  issue  in  the  campaign.  Whether  or 
not  the  question  will  be  resubmitted  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
indications  are,  however,  that  even  though  the  question  should  be 
submitted  the  voters  of  the  state  would  properly  take  care  of 
the  matter. 

In  1850  Maine  had  a per  capita  wealth  of  $210;  in  1900  she 
had  a per  capita  wealth  of  $980.  During  this  same  period  the 
per  capita  wealth  of  Massachusetts  increased  at  only  half  the 
rate  of  Maine. 

Between  1880  and  1900  Maine  increased  the  average  amount 
paid  her  wage  earners  by  $124  per  year;  Massachusetts  increased 
the  amount  paid  to  her  wage  earners  during  the  same  period  $87. 
In  1903  Maine  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  inmates  of  the 
insane  asylum  per  100,000  of  the  population;  Massachusetts  had 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  per  100,000  population. 


MARYLAND. 

Maryland  has  no  general  local  option  law,  but  a number  of 
counties  have  been  permitted  to  vote  on  the  liquor  question  by 
virtue  of  special  acts  passed  by  the  legislature.  As  a result  of 
these  special  elections  ten  of  the  twenty-three  counties  of  Mary- 
land are  now  without  saloons.  Three  other  counties  have  sa- 
loons in  only  one  place  each,  and  there  are  but  three  counties  in 
the  state  that  do  not  have  some  “dry”  territory.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  state’s  area  is  “dry”  and  about  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  state  lives  in  “dry”  territory.  The  city  of 
Baltimore  has  a number  of  “dry”  residence  districts  which  have 
been  made  so  by  special  legislation.  The  fight  is  now  on  for  a 
uniform  state-wide  law  providing  for  local  option  by  counties, 
districts,  municipalities  and  wards. 

At  the  election  of  1909  every  legislative  candidate  who  de- 
clared for  local  option  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket.  In  the  legislative 
session  of  1910,  the  proposed  bill  was  beaten  by  a majority  of 
two  as  against  a majority  of  thirteen  in  1908. 

Cecil  county,  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  which  votes  auto- 
matically every  four  years,  voted  “dry”  in  November,  1910,  by  a 
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majority  of  854.  Four  years  before  the  “dry”  majority  was  204; 
eight  years  ago  it  was  61;  and  twelve  years  ago  the  county  went 
“wet”  by  236. 

By  virtue  of  the  operation  of  the  high  license  law  in  Balti- 
more City,  which  went  into  effect  on  May  1,  1910,  the  number  of 
saloons  was  reduced  by  248.  There  are  at  the  present  time  2,573 
saloons  in  the  state. 

“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  Maryland. 


White — “dry”  area.  Black — “wet”  area. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts  is  under  town  and  municipal  local  option. 
Sixteen  of  the  thirty-three  cities  in  Massachusetts  are  “dry.” 
There  are  thirty-one  “dry”  cities  and  towns  either  under  city  or 
village  charters  containing  more  than  10,000  population  each. 
Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  state’s  area  is  under  no-license  and 
1,161,589  of  the  population  live  in  no-license  territory;  244  of  the 
321  towns  in  the  state  are  without  saloons.  The  city  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  a population  of  100,000,  has  been  under  no-license 
for  over  twenty  years.  The  no -license  area  of  the  state  covers 
5,574  square  miles.  In  1906  there  were  only  twelve  of  the  thirty- 
three  cities  “dry.”  Last  year  twenty  were  “dry.” 

During  the  past  year  the  League  has  succeeded  in  procur- 
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ing  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  “Bar  and  Bottle”  bill,  which 
provides  that  liquors  may  not  be  sold  by  the  package  or  bulk 
to  be  consumed  off  the  premises  at  the  same  establishment  where 
they  are  sold  by  the  glass  over  the  bar.  The  fight  on  this  measure 
was  the  hardest  that  has  been  waged  on  any  measure  affecting 
the  liquor  trade  in  Massachusetts  for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
The  liquor  interests  were  defeated  at  every  point;  and  are  waging 
a hot  campaign  to  procure  the  repeal  of  this  bill.  The  fight  in 
the  next  legislature  will  center  about  this  bill  and  at  least  one 
other  bill  for  the  further  restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic.  This 
latter  measure  will  probably  be  one  providing  that  fees  paid  for 
liquor  licenses,  the  major  part  of  which  now  go  to  the  munici- 
palities granting  the  same,  thus  acting  as  a bribe  to  the  com- 
munity to  vote  for  the  issuance  of  these  licenses,  shall  hereafter 
be  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  thus  providing  a more  equitable 
adjustment  of  taxation,  as  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  inebriety, 
insanity,  poverty,  crime,  etc.,  caused  by  the  use  of  intoxicants,  is 
borne  principally  by  the  commonwealth  through  state  taxation. 


“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  Massachusetts. 


White — “dry”  area.  Black — “wet”  area. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota  has  local  option  for  villages  and  for  about 
fourteen  per  cent  of  her  cities.  Nearly  half  of  the  villages  are 
“dry”  and  four-fifths  of  the  cities  that  may  vote  are  “dry.” 
Under  county  option  sixty-five  out  of  eighty-six  counties  would 
go  “dry”  in  the  first  election. 

By  order  of  the  Indian  department  six  whole  counties  and 
parts  of  eight  more  have  been  freed  from  the  saloon. 

The  fight  is  on  for  county  option  with  fairly  good  prospects 
of  passing  such  a law  in  the  1911  session  of  the  legislature. 

There  are  approximately  4,500  saloons  still  operating  in  all 
sections  of  Minnesota.  At  the  spring  elections  in  1910,  forty- 
seven  villages  and  cities  changed  from  the  “wet”  column  to  the 
“dry”  column,  while  ten  villages  and  cities  changed  from  the 
“dry”  column  to  the  “wet”  column,  thus  giving  a net  gain  to  the 
temperance  forces  of  thirty-seven  “dry”  villages  and  cities. 


MICHIGAN. 

The  law  of  Michigan  provides  for  county  local  option.  Of 
the  eighty-three  counties  in  the  state,  forty  are  wholly  “dry.” 
In  these  “dry”  counties  are  included  seven  cities  of  10,000  or  more 
population  each,  and  a total  of  thirteen  cities  with  a population 
of  5,000  or  more  each.  Almost  half  of  the  entire  area  of  the  state 
is  “dry,”  and  900,000  people  are  living  in  no-license  territory.  As 
a result  of  the  elections  in  1910,  there  was  a net  gain  in  “dry” 
counties  of  ten;  six  additional  breweries  were  closed  and  three 
hundred  and  nineteen  saloons  were  voted  out  of  business.  During 

1910  the  liquor  interests  forced  resubmission  of  the  liquor  ques- 
tion in  ten  “dry”  counties;  eight  of  the  ten  voted  to  continue 
“dry”  and  the  other  two  counties  voted  “wet”  although  the  “dry” 
vote  in  each  case  was  larger  than  two  years  ago,  when  the  coun- 
ties went  “dry.”  A large  number  of  new  voters,  many  of  whom 
were  imported  just  long  enough  before  hand  to  allow  them  to 
vote,  was  responsible  for  the  “wet”  majority  in  each  of  these  two 
counties. 

The  fight  is  on  to  add  additional  counties  to  the  “dry”  column 
in  the  spring  elections  of  1911. 

At  the  beginning  of  1908  there  was  just  one  “dry”  county  in 
the  state  of  Michigan;  at  the  beginning  of  1909  there  were  eleven; 
at  the  beginning  of  1910  there  were  thirty;  at  the  beginning  of 

1911  there  were  forty  “dry”  counties.  In  four  years’  time  1,200 
saloons  and  eighteen  breweries  have  been  voted  out  of  business. 

The  following  maps  show  something  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished when  the  moral  forces  of  a state  unite  in  a common 
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“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  Michigan,  January  1,  1908. 
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“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  Michigan,  January  1,  1910. 
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cause  to  crystallize  public  sentiment  into  tangible  results.  The 
county  option  law  has  been  on  the  statute  books  of  Michigan  for 
years,  but  just  before  the  spring  elections  were  held  in  1908,  but 
one  county  was  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  local  option  pro- 
vision. At  the  rate  of  growth  during  the  past  three  years,  only 
about  two  or  three  general  elections  will  be  needed  to  put  the 
entire  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  “dry.” 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  is  under  statutory  prohibition  the  law  having 
gone  into  effect  on  January  1,  1909.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
local  option  law  in  use  before  prohibition  became  effective,  all  but 
seven  counties  of  the  state  had  abolished  saloons.  A law  en- 
forcement measure  recently  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Mis- 
sissippi, provides  that  if  one  is  convicted  of  selling  liquor  in  the 
state,  he  can  be  sued  in  the  chancery  court  without  a jury  and 
fined  $1,500  and  costs — $500  each  for  the  city,  county  and  state. 
This  law  also  provides  that  if  the  offender  violates  the  law  a 
second  time  he  can  be  sent  to  jail  for  a term  of  months  discre- 
tionary with  the  judge,  for  contempt  of  court. 


MISSOURI. 

Missouri  is  under  local  option,  the  law  permitting  the  liquor 
question  to  be  settled  by  a vote  of  the  people  in  each  county, 
exempting  only  from  the  operation  of  the  law  cities  containing  a 
population  of  2,500  or  more,  and  permitting  these  cities  to  vote 
as  separate  units.  There  are  at  the  present  time  sixty-one  wholly 
“dry”  counties  in  the  state,  and  seventeen  others  have  saloons 
in  cities  of  2,500  or  more.  Twelve  local  option  elections  were 
held  during  1910;  four  of  these  were  brought  on  by  the  liquor 
forces  in  “dry”  counties  or  towns,  and  in  each  county  save  one  the 
“dry”  forces  were  successful  by  an  increased  majority  over  the 
previous  elections.  Eight  elections  were  held  in  “wet”  counties 
or  towns,  three  of  which  resulted  in  “wet”  victories,  and  five  in 
“dry”  victories.  The  prohibition  constitutional  amendment  voted 
on  at  the  election  on  November  8,  1910,  was  defeated  by  a ma- 
jority of  over  200,000. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  pressing  the  fight  to  secure  a 
uniform  county  option  law  which  will  permit  each  county  to 
vote  as  a unit  without  exempting  any  of  the  cities  in  the  county. 
The  fight  is  also  on  for  a residence  district  option  law  which 
will  give  the  people  in  the  residence  districts  of  cities  the  right  to 
exclude  the  saloon  by  majority  vote. 
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White — “dry”  area.  Black — “wet”  area. 

MONTANA. 

Montana  has  a county  option  law,  but  the  measure  is  de- 
fective in  many  respects,  and  the  people  have  not  been  able  to 
use  its  provisions  to  advantage. 

The  only  “dry”  territory  in  the  state  at  the  present  time 
consists  of  various  Indian  reservations,  where  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  is  prohibited  by  the  Federal  government. 
Several  reform  measures  were  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  but 
the  proper  amendments  to  the  local  option  law  were  not  secured. 

The  law  which  prevents  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions is  being  rigidly  enforced. 
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NEBRASKA. 

Nebraska  is  under  municipal  local  option.  Lincoln,  the 
capital  city,  is  “dry,”  having  voted  against  the  saloons  the 
second  time  in  the  spring  of  1910.  The  legislature  of  1909  passed 
a law  closing  all  saloons  in  the  state  from  8 p.  m.  until  7 a.  m., 
and  another  law  prohibiting  drinking  on  trains.  Twenty- eight 
of  the  ninety  counties  are  now  “dry,”  and  thirty- three  cities  in 
the  state,  with  a population  of  1,000  or  more,  are  without  saloons. 

The  fight  is  on  for  a county  option  law.  The  proposition 
will  come  before  the  1911  legislature. 

“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  Nebraska. 


White — “dry”  area.  Black — “wet”  area. 


NEVADA. 

Nevada  is  under  license,  the  only  “dry”  territory  in  the  state 
consisting  of  Indian  reservations  and  the  town  of  Imlay,  a 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  terminal  where  the  deeds  to  property 
prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  city  of  Reno  has 
one  saloon  for  every  twenty  male  adults  and  one  gambler  for 
every  ten  male  adults.  The  fight  is  on  for  a local  option  law. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

A state-wide  prohibitory  law  was  enacted  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1855.  In  1903  a local  option  provision  was  enacted  by 
which  all  the  towns  are  required  to  vote  at  the  November  election 
every  two  years,  and  the  cities  once  in  four  years,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  license  or  no-license.  If  a majority  of  the  votes  on  this 
question  are  in  the  affirmative  the  license  provisions  go  into 
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effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  May  following  and  continue  for 
two  years  in  the  towns  and  four  years  in  the  cities,  when  another 
vote  must  be  taken. 

If  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast  is  against  license,  then  the 
prohibitory  law  of  1855  with  its  amendments  remains  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

The  first  vote  was  taken  in  the  whole  state  at  a special 
election  in  May,  1903,  when  the  eleven  cities  and  fifty-nine  towns 
voted  for  license,  and  165  towns  voted  against  license. 

In  1906  when  next  the  whole  state  voted,  six  cities  and  193 
towns  voted  no-license. 

In  1910,  eight  cities  and  twenty-three  towns  voted  for  license 
and  three  cities  and  201  towns  voted  against  license.  Three  cities 
and  twelve  towns  changed  from  “dry”  to  “wet”  and  fourteen 
towns  changed  from  “wet”  to  “dry.” 

In  1903  the  whole  state  gave  7,700  majority  for  license.  In 
1906  the  majority  was  513  against  license.  In  1910  the  majority 
against  license  was  3,435. 

Approximately  230,000  of  the  population  live  in  prohibition 
territory. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

New  Jersey  is  under  a license  law,  there  being  no  local  veto 
privilege  on  the  liquor  question.  About  ten  townships  and  eighty 
municipalities  of  the  state  have  no  saloons,  these  “dry”  localities 
having  been  made  so  many  years  ago  under  the  provisions  of 
special  acts  passed  by  the  legislature.  At  the  present  time  7,861 
saloons  are  operating  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  fight  is  on 
for  a local  option  law  which  will  give  the  people  of  all  townships 
and  other  municipalities  a direct  voice  on  the  liquor  question. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

The  laws  of  New  Mexico  prohibit  saloons  outside  of  towns 
and  villages  containing  a population  of  100  or  more. 

Incorporated  cities  and  villages  “have  power  to  license,  regu- 
late or  prohibit”  saloons,  by  electing  officers  who  will  execute  the 
public  will. 

There  is  no  specific  local  veto  privilege  on  the  liquor  ques- 
tion, and  very  little  anti-liquor  legislation  of  any  character  on 
the  statute  books. 

Prohibition  sentiment  is  stronger  and  better  organized  than 
ever  before.  The  constitutional  convention,  in  session  during  Oc- 
tober and  November,  voted  not  to  incorporate  prohibition  in  the 
constitution.  The  vote  for  a county  local  option  article  in  the 
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constitution  failed  of  success  by  only  six  votes  out  of  one  hundred. 
And  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  nearly  twenty  liquor 
sellers  sat  as  delegates  in  the  convention. 

In  addition  to  one  “dry”  county,  and  many  smaller  cities, 
villages  and  towns,  Roswell,  the  second  largest  city  in  New 
Mexico,  with  upwards  of  10,000  population,  is  now  without  saloons. 
This  gives  the  famous  Pecos  Valley  a territory  200  miles  long 
by  100  miles  wide,  with  less  than  a dozen  saloons  left.  Besides 
this  a number  of  smaller  towns  were  made  “dry”  by  operation  of 
law;  and  several  saloons  were  closed  “for  want  of  patronage.” 

The  indications  are  that  the  coming  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture will  enact  a good  county  local  option  law.  This  would 
enable  the  people  to  put  the  saloons  out  of  more  than  one-half  of 
the  territory  in  a short  time. 


NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  law  provides  for  local  option  in  the  town- 
ships of  the  state,  permitting  the  people  in  the  townships  the 
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option  of  no-license,  full  license  or  partial  license  by  the  sale 
through  druggists  or  in  hotels.  Of  the  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  townships  of  the  state,  three  hundred  and  ninety- eight  are 
under  no  license,  two  hundred  and  forty  are  under  partial  license 
and  two  hundred  and  ninety- five  are  under  full  license.  There  is 
just  one  county  in  the  state  which  is  wholly  “dry.”  The  last 
legislature  in  New  York  passed  three  bills  which  changed  the  hour 
of  opening  saloons  from  five  to  six  a.  m.,  and  the  hour  of  closing 
in  third  class  cities  and  villages  from  1 a.  m.  to  12  midnight,  and 
to  11  p.  m.  in  all  other  places,  outside  of  the  cities  of  the  first 
and  second  classes.  Under  the  provisions  of  these  laws,  more- 
over, all-night  licenses  in  cities  can  be  secured  only  on  consent 
of  the  mayor,  who  also  is  given  the  power  to  revoke  them.  No 
new  licenses  can  be  granted  in  any  town,  village,  borough  or 
city  until  a ratio  of  one  to  every  750  of  the  population  is  reached; 
the  present  ration  is  about  one  to  every  300  people. 

The  city  local  option  bill  in  the  last  legislature  was  defeated. 
A test  vote  in  both  houses,  however,  showed  fifty-two  assembly- 
men  and  thirteen  senators  voting  “Aye.”  The  prospects  for  suc- 
cess in  the  legislature  of  1911  are  better  than  ever  before. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

For  two  years  North  Carolina  as  a state  has  been  in  the 
prohibition  columns.  The  vote  by  which  this  was  effected  was 
taken  on  May  26,  1908,  when  69,416  voted  “for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,”  and  113,612  voted  “against  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,”  thus  giving  a ma- 
jority of  44,196  for  prohibition.  This  law  went  into  operation  on 
January  1,  1909. 

The  former  agitation  and  victories  for  seven  or  eight  years 
prior  to  this  time  made  possible  this  emphatic  victory.  The 
temperance  people  of  the  state,  without  regard  to  denomination 
or  political  affiliation,  had  stood  together  for  these  years 
battling  against  the  liquor  traffic.  The  Watts  Act,  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  1903,  prohibited  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor 
in  all  rural  sections,  and  this  was  done  without  referring  the 
matter  to  the  people  for  a vote.  While  it  prohibited  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  liquor  in  rural  sections,  it  also  provided  a 
very  good  local  option  law  for  towns  and  cities.  Operating  under 
this  law  for  five  years,  the  temperance  forces  drove  the  liquor 
traffic  from  the  state,  until  there  were  left  only  twenty- five 
towns  that  operated  municipal  dispensaries  and  forty-five  that 
granted  a municipal  license  for  saloons. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA. 

North  Dakota  is  under  constitutional  prohibition,  which  is 
being  rigidly  enforced  throughout  the  state.  The  territory  of 
Dakota  passed  its  first  county  option  law  in  1887.  A prohibition 
law  was  adopted  in  1889,  and  a constitutional  provision  was 
adopted  by  vote  of  the  people  when  the  territory  of  North 
Dakota  became  a state. 

The  legislature  of  1909  passed  a number  of  provisions 
which  have  made  the  enforcing  of  the  prohibitory  law  much  more 
easy.  One  of  these  measures  defines  intoxicating  liquors,  an- 
other prohibits  the  publication  of  liquor  advertisements,  while 
still  others  prohibit  the  solicitation  of  orders  and  strengthen  the 
druggists’  permit  act. 


OHIO. 

Ohio  has  four  local  option  laws  providing  for  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  people  on  the  liquor  question  by  townships, 
municipalities,  residence  districts  of  cities  and  counties.  Under 
the  township  law,  about  1,200  of  the  1,371  townships  in  the  state 
have  been  made  “dry;”  under  the  municipal  local  option  law, 
practically  500  incorporated  towns  have  abolished  the  saloons; 
under  the  residence  district  local  option  law,  residence  districts 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  state,  containing  within  the  bounds  of 
the  districts  approximately  500,000  people,  have  voted  out  the 
saloons;  under  the  county  local  option  law  fifty-seven  counties 
have  voted  “dry”  in  two  and  one-half  years;  these,  together  with 
five  other  counties  of  the  state,  which  are  “dry”  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  township  and  municipal  local  option  laws,  make  a 
total  of  sixty- two  of  the  eighty- eight  counties  where  no  saloon 
can  legally  exist.  More  than  two  and  a half  million  people  in 
Ohio  live  in  “dry”  territory,  and  ninety  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
the  state  is  “dry.”' 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  has  just  recently  handed 
down  three  important  decisions:  One  holds  the  sale  of  near  beer 

and  all  other  such  beverages  unlawful  in  “dry”  territory;  another 
holds  the  soliciting  of  orders  through  the  mails  or  otherwise  a 
violation  of  the  county  option  law;  another  holds  the  sale  of  beer 
direct  from  a brewery  in  “dry”  territory  to  an  individual  in  “dry” 
territory  in  any  quantity,  an  unlawful  act.  These  sweeping  and 
exceedingly  important  decisions  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
will  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  effort  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  various  local  option  laws  of  the  state. 
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“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  Ohio. 


White — “dry”  area.  Black — “wet”  area. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma  is  under  constitutional  prohibition,  the  prohibitory 
amendment  to  the  constitution  having  been  adopted  at  the  time 
Oklahoma  came  into  the  Union  as  a state.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Haskell  the  law  has  been  strictly  enforced 
and  has  grown  in  favor  with  the  people,  as  was  indicated  by  the 
vote  on  the  proposed  repeal  submitted  on  the  ballots  at  the 
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general  election  on  November  8,  1910.  This  repeal  measure 
failed  of  adoption  by  a majority  of  more  than  23,000  votes.  The 
prohibitory  amendment  was  adopted  in  1907  by  about  18,000  ma- 
jority. 

At  the  fall  election  of  1910  the  great  majority  of  the  state 
and  county  officers  chosen  were  elected  on  platforms  declaring 
for  strict  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law.  The  prosperity 
which  has  attended  the  settlement  of  the  state  since  prohibition 
became  effective,  still  continues — Oklahoma  City  and  other  cities 
having  made  a phenomenal  growth  in  every  way  during  the  past 
three  years. 


OREGON. 

The  state  of  Oregon  is  under  local  option.  Fifteen  of  the 
thirty-four  counties  of  the  state  are  wholly  “dry.”  A large 
number  of  precincts  in  other  counties  are  without  saloons.  Two 
state- wide  prohibition  measures  were  submitted  to  a vote  of  the 
people  on  November  8,  1910;  both  were  defeated  by  a majority 
of  approximately  20,000.  A measure  providing  for  home  rule  for 
cities  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  the  people  at  the  fall  election 
of  1910.  The  local  option  law  of  Oregon  was  secured  through 
the  use  of  the  initiative  amendment  to  the  constitution.  The 
state- wide  prohibitory  measures  were  submitted  to  a vote  of 
the  people  in  1910  by  the  same  process. 

Some  ground  was  lost  by  the  temperance  forces  as  a result 
of  the  elections  of  1910.  This  loss  was  due  largely  to  failure  of 
law  enforcement  in  certain  sections  of  “dry”  counties.  The  fight 
has  already  been  renewed,  however,  and  the  campaign  for  law 
enforcement  and  for  the  gaining  back  of  territory  which  the  tem- 
perance forces  have  lost,  will  go  forward  with  renewed  vigor. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania  is  under  license,  the  question  of  the  regula- 
tion, licensing  or  prohibition  of  the  saloon  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  judges  of  the  Quarter  Session. 

There  are  only  two  wholly  “dry”  counties  in  the  state.  Only 
about  60,000  people  in  the  entire  commonwealth  live  in  no-license 
territory.  There  are  but  700  square  miles  where  the  saloons  have 
been  outlawed,  while  more  than  12,000  saloons  are  operating  in 
the  various  towns  and  cities.  There  are  forty  municipalities  and 
boroughs  in  the  state  that  are  without  saloons,  most  of  them 
having  been  “dry”  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

At  the  last  legislature,  the  local  option  proposition  came  to  a 
vote  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  but  was  defeated.  The  fight  for 
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local  option  will  be  renewed  at  the  next  legislative  session. 

The  so-called  model  license  law  of  Pennsylvania,  known  as 
the  Brooks  law,  has  proved  an  absolute  failure  in  so  far  as 
lessening  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  concerned.  The  liquor 
plea,  also,  that  the  Brooks  law  provides  practical  local  option 
by  putting  the  entire  question  in  the  hands  of  the  local  court, 
has  been  made  worthless  by  a decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Pennsylvania,  granting  a license  over  the  head  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Session. 

As  a result  of  the  1910  election  a larger  number  of  state 
legislators  is  favorable  to  the  enacting  of  a local  option  law 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Anti-Saloon  League  began  the  fight 
in  the  state. 


“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  Rhode  Island. 


White — “dry”*  area.  Black — “wet”  area. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  is  under  town  local  option.  Of  the  thirty- three 
towns  in  the  state,  seven  are  “dry.”  The  population  of  these 
seven  towns  aggregates  15,023,  while  the  population  of  the  thirty- 
one  license  towns  aggregates  527,587.  The  area  of  the  no-license 
towns  is  374  square  miles,  while  the  area  of  the  license  towns, 
exclusive  of  the  bays,  is  876  square  miles.  The  effect  of  the 
limited  license  law  recently  passed  by  the  legislature  has  been 
to  cut  down  the  number  of  licenses  in  the  state. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  South  Carolina  liquor  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
1909  prohibited  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  state,  with 
the  privilege  of  a referendum  vote  on  the  question  in  “wet” 
counties.  The  vote  came  on  August  17,  1909;  twenty-two  saloon 
counties  of  the  state  voting  upon  the  question,  sixteen  voting 
“dry,”  six  voting  to  continue  the  county  dispensary,  thus  making 
a total  of  thirty- six  counties  of  the  state  where  no  saloons  or 
dispensaries  are  operated  and  six  counties  where  the  dispensary 
system  still  operates.  The  fight  is  now  on  for  state- wide  prohi- 
bition, including  all  counties  and  cities  of  the  state  alike. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  South  Dakota  law  a petition 
signed  by  twenty-five  legal  freeholders  may  call  a local  option 
election  on  the  liquor  question  in  any  township,  incorporated 
town  or  city.  At  any  such  election  a majority  vote  is  sufficient 
to  permit  the  licensing  of  saloons  in  any  such  subdivision  of  the 
county.  Wherever  such  an  election  is  not  held  each  year,  and  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  saloons,  prohibition  prevails; 
and  wherever  saloons  are  voted  into  a community  by  this  process, 
they  can  operate  only  one  year,  unless  another  election  is  held, 
and  a majority  is  secured  to  continue  operations.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 1,000  townships  and  150  incorporated  towns  in  North 
Dakota  where  no  saloons  are  permitted.  Of  the  fifty-one  counties 
of  the  state,  twelve  are  wholly  “dry,”  and  400,000  people  in  the 
state  now  live  in  “dry”  territory. 

As  a result  of  the  campaigns  of  1910,  100  saloons  were 
abolished.  There  are  at  the  present  time  515  saloons  still  operat- 
ing. The  elections  of  1910  also  show  a gain  of  fifteen  towns 
for  no-license. 

The  last  legislature  passed  a law  prohibiting  the  location  of 
saloons  within  two  and  one-half  miles  of  a “dry”  town.  It  as- 
sisted, also,  in  submitting  an  equal  suffrage  amendment  to  a 
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“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  South  Carolina. 
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“Wet"  and  “Dry"  Map  of  South  Dakota. 
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White — “dry”  area.  Black — “wet"  area. 

vote  of  the  people,  passed  a law  prohibiting  drinking  on  trains, 
and  gave  to  the  governor  the  power  to  remove  all  sheriffs,  prose- 
cuting attorneys  and  mayors  who  will  not  enforce  the  law. 

The  capital  of  South  Dakota,  Pierre,  was  made  “dry”  in  the 
spring  of  1910.  There  are  515  saloons  operating  in  all  parts  of 
the  state. 


TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee  has  a state- wide  prohibition  law  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  1909,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  While  the  enforcement  of  the  law  has  been 
very  much  retarded  by  the  hostile  administration  of  Governor 
Patterson  and  other  officials  in  sympathy  with  him,  some  pro- 
gress has  been  made.  A great  victory  was  scored  for  law  en- 
forcement by  the  decision  of  the  state  Supreme  Court  rendered 
in  October,  1910,  declaring  constitutional  the  law  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  1909,  which  makes  the  holding  of  federal  licenses 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  violation  of  the  prohibition  laws. 

A further  great  triumph  for  the  temperance  and  reform  ele- 
ment was  the  election  in  November  of  Capt.  B.  W.  Hooper,  the 
prohibition  and  law  enforcement  candidate  for  governor,  over 
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Senator  Robt.  L.  Taylor,  the  Patterson  candidate,  Governor  Pat- 
terson himself  having  some  time  before  scented  defeat  and  re- 
tired from  the  race.  Under  the  administration  of  Governor- elect 
Hooper,  Tennessee  expects  to  maintain  and  enforce  her  prohibi- 
tion laws. 


TEXAS. 

Texas  is  under  local  option.  Of  the  243  counties,  165  are 
“dry,”  and  large  parts  of  sixty  other  counties  are  without  saloons. 


“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  Texas. 
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There  are  twelve  cities  of  over  10,000  population  each  and  fifty- 
two  cities  of  over  5,000  each  where  no  saloons  exist.  Approxi- 
mately 3,000,000  people  in  Texas  are  now  living  in  no-license 
territory.  Two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  are  under  no- 
license  provisions. 

The  fight  is  on  for  the  submission  of  a prohibitory  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  a vote  of  the  people.  At  the  primaries 
throughout  the  state  in  1910,  the  voters  expressed  themselves  by 
a large  majority  in  favor  of  such  action.  A majority  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  for  1911  is  favorable  to  the  passage  of 
such  a measure. 


UTAH. 

Utah  is  under  a law  which  permits  the  municipal  councils 
and  county  boards  to  license  or  prohibit  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  as  such  boards  may  see  fit.  The  legislature  of  1909 
passed  a county  local  option  law,  but  the  measure  was  vetoed  by 
the  governor  after  the  legislature  had  adjourned.  By  action  of 
the  town  and  city  councils  and  the  county  boards,  the  saloons 
have  been  abolished  in  about  three-fourths  of  the  territory  of  the 
state.  The  fight  is  on  for  a state-wide  prohibitory  law,  and  the 
question  will  be  presented  to  the  legislature  of  1911. 


VERMONT. 

Vermont  is  under  local  option,  the  state-wide  prohibitory 
law  which  was  in  effect  for  a number  of  years  having  been  re- 
pealed by  the  local  option  provision  in  1903.  Immediately  after 
the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  law,  the  result  of  the  town  elections 
showed  ninety-two  towns  voting  for  saloons.  As  a result  of  the 
elections  in  1910,  twenty-nine  towns  and  cities  only  voted  for 
saloons.  The  aggregate  vote  in  1903  showed  a majority  for  license 
of  5,222  votes;  in  1909  the  net  majority  against  license  was  8,885 
votes.  In  the  legislative  session  held  in  1909  a number  of  whole- 
some law  enforcement  measures  were  passed  which  are  now 
being  used  throughout  the  state  to  a great  advantage.  The  fight 
is  on  to  bring  about  a referendum  on  the  question  of  state- wide 
prohibition. 


VIRGINIA. 

Virginia  is  under  local  option. 

Sixty-four  counties  of  Virginia  have  wholly  abolished  the 
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saloon  by  the  local  option  method.  One  million  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  people  are  now  living  in  no-license  territory. 

There  are  about  six  hundred  and  eighty  saloons  in  the  state; 
five  hundred  and  sixty  in  the  cities,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  the  counties;  total  number  of  saloons  in  the  state,  six  hundred 
and  eighty.  There  are  sixteen  social  clubs,  ten  breweries,  twenty- 
eight  whisky  distilleries,  twenty-five  brandy  distilleries,  fourteen 
wholesale  liquor  dealers;  sixty  hotels  with  a liquor  license;  eleven 
dispensaries. 

State-wide  prohibition  sentiment  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 
The  Virginia  Anti-Saloon  League  is  now  engaged  in  a campaign 
for  the  submission  of  the  question  of  state-wide  prohibition  to 
a vote  of  the  people. 

One  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
incorporated  municipalities  are  “dry.” 


“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  Virginia. 


White — “dry”  area.  Black — “wet”  area. 


WASHINGTON. 

Washington  state  is  under  municipal  and  rural  county 
local  option,  the  law  having  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
1909  permitting  all  municipalities  to  vote  as  units  and  the  terri- 
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tory  of  each  county  outside  of  incorporated  towns  to  vote  as 
a unit.  Sixty-eight  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  cities 
and  towns  are  “dry.”  Seventy  municipal  local  option  elections 
were  held  in  1910,  of  which  number  thirty-five  voted  “dry,” 
abolishing  thereby  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  saloons.  Of  the 
thirty- eight  counties  of  the  state,  ten  voted  under  the  rural 
county  law  during  1910,  of  which  number  nine  voted  “dry,” 
abolishing  thereby  from  the  rural  districts  of  these  counties, 
forty  saloons,  making  the  total  number  of  saloons  abolished 
under  the  local  option  law  during  1910,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine.  Of  the  thirty- eight  counties  in  the  state,  four  are  wholly 
“dry”  and  -nineteen  others  have  no  saloons  in  the  rural  districts. 
There  are  1,431  saloons  still  operating  in  the  state;  1,291  of  these 
are  located  in  the  cities  and  incorporated  towns.  In  the  cities 
of  Tacoma  and  Spokane  the  saloons  are  confined  to  less  than 
ten  per  cent  of  the  area  of  each  city.  In  Seattle,  Washington,  the 
saloons  are  confined  to  a territory  which  is  less  than  four  per 
cent  of  the  city’s  area.  The  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  in  Wash- 
ington is  a felony  under  the  provisions  of  a recently  enacted  law. 


White — “dry”  area.  Black — “wet”  area. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  granting  of  licenses  in  West  Virginia  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  county  courts.  Of  the  fifty-five  counties  in  the  state,  forty 
are  now  without  saloons,  fifteen  have  saloons  located  at  one  or 
more  places  in  the  county.  Charleston,  the  state  capital,  con- 
tinues to  prosper  under  no-license.  The  total  number  of  saloons 
left  in  the  entire  state  is  about  four  hundred.  Over  20,000  square 
miles  of  the  states  area  are  “dry.”  More  than  700,000  people  are 
living  in  “dry”  territory. 

The  prohibition  amendment  submitted  to  the  legislature  in 
1909  passed  the  lower  house  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  senate  by  four  votes.  The  senate  also  de- 

“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  West  Virginia. 


IONONGAUA 


PRESTON 


JtavvoM 


Iroane  ] Z 


WEBSTER 


[WAYNE  1 


White  shows  “dry”  territory;  black  shows  “wet”  territory, 
and  shaded  shows  partly  “dry”  territory. 

Note. — Mingo  county  should  be  black. 
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feated  the  county  unit  option  law  which  had  been  passed  by  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature. 

The  fight  is  on  for  a constitutional  prohibitory  amendment 
which  will  be  the  issue  before  the  legislature  of  1911. 


WYOMING. 

By  the  action  of  the  1909  legislature  all  saloons  were  ban- 
ished from  the  state  except  in  incorporated  towns  and  cities. 
At  a single  stroke  this  put  ninety  per  cent  of  the  territory  “dry.” 
But  approximately  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  state 
live  in  the  incorporated  towns  and  cities.  However,  this  measure 
has  brought  untold  benefit  to  the  rural  districts. 

The  state  is  rapidly  filling  with  an  agricultural  class  of 
people  and  sentiment  for  aggressive  temperance  legislation  is 
rapidly  developing. 

The  1911  legislature  will  be  asked  to  enact  a county  option 
law.  The  demand  for  majority  rule  on  the  liquor  question  is 
strong  and  the  outlook  favorable  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  liquor  forces  are  thoroughly  organized  and  will  also 
ask  the  repeal  of  the  measure  which  has  put  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  territory  “dry.” 

With  the  passage  of  a county  option  law  two-thirds  of  the 
counties  in  the  state  will  vote  “dry”  at  the  first  opportunity. 


WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin  has  town,  (township)  village,  city  and  residence 
district  local  option.  These  laws  are  being  used  vigorously  and 
additions  are  being  made  to  the  “dry”  territory  each  year.  The 
outlook  for  large  gains  in  the  spring  of  1911  is  good. 

More  than  half  the  area  of  Wisconsin  is  now  under  no- 
license. Six  hundred  thousand  people  live  in  “dry”  territory,  and 
more  than  eight  hundred  communities  out  of  a total  of  fifteen 
hundred  and  thirty- eight  refuse  to  grant  licenses  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  There  are  about  eight  thousand  saloons  in 
the  state,  more  than  two  thousand  of  them  being  in  the  city  of 
Milwaukee. 

County  option  though  defeated  in  the  last  legislature  was  a 
prominent  issue  in  the  September  primaries.  There  were  five 
candidates  for  governor,  three  of  whom  favored  county  option. 
One  of  these  made  it  the  leading  issue  of  his  campaign.  Both 
the  measure  and  the  candidate  were  viciously  misrepresented  and 
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attacked  by  politicians  and  the  friends  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
Partisan  and  factional  prejudices  were  appealed  to  as  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  state.  And  yet  the  county  option  can- 
didate polled  more  than  forty  thousand  votes  out  of  a total  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand. 

A legislature  has  been  elected  in  which  county  option  will 
have  at  least  a “fighting  chance.” 

“Wet”  and  “Dry”  Map  of  Wisconsin. 


For  the  most  part  the  above  map  is  correct.  A number  of 
changes  have  been  made  since  the  map  was  drawn,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  “wet”  and  “dry”  territory  is  about  the  same. 
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License  States,  January  1,  1911. 

State  or  Peculiarities  of 

Territory  Area  Population  License  Law 


Dist.  of  Col... 

70 

331,069 

Nevada  

..110,700 

81,875 

New  Jersey  . . 
New  Mexico... 

. . 7,815 

122,580 

2,537,167 

327,301 

Pennsylvania  . 

..  45,215 

7,665,111 

Utah  '. ... 

. . 84,970 

373,351 

Wyoming  .... 

. . 97,890 

145,965 

Total  . . . 

. .470,240 

11,461,839 

Licenses  granted  by  commis- 
sioners. 

Licenses  granted  promiscu- 
ously. 


No  license  can  be  granted 
outside  of  incorporated 
towns. 

Licenses  granted  by  Court  of 
Quarter  Session. 

Saloons  are  closed  by  local 
decree  of  councils  and 
county  boards. 

No  license  can  be  granted 
outside  of  incorporated 
towns. 


Prohibition  States,  January  1,  1911. 

Name  of  State  Area  Population  Form  of  Law 

Alabama  .......  52,250  2,138,093  Statutory. 

Georgia  59,475  2,609,121  Statutory. 

Kansas  82,080  1,690,949  Constitutional. 

Maine  33,040  742,371  Constitutional. 

Mississippi  ....  46,810  1,797,114  Statutory. 

North  Carolina.  52,250  2,206,287  Statutory. 

North  Dakota...  70,795  577,056  Constitutional. 

Oklahoma  70,430  1,657,155  Constitutional. 

Tennessee  42,050  2,184.789  Statutory. 


Total  509,180  15,602,935  4 Constitutional,  5 Statutory. 


Local  Option  States,  January  1,  1911. 

Name  of  State 


or  Territory  Area  Population  Voting  Units. 

Arizona  113,020  204,354  Rural  County  and  Municipal- 

ities. 

Arkansas  ....  53,850  1,574,449  Municipalities. 

California  ....  158,360  2,377,549  County  and  Municipalities  (1). 

Colorado  103,925  799,024  Municipalities,  Wards  and 

Precincts. 

Connecticut...  4,990  1,114,756  Townships. 

Delaware 2,050  202,322  Counties  (2). 

Florida 58,680  752,619  Counties  and  Municipalities. 
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Name  of  State 

or  Territory  Area  Population  Voting  Units 

Idaho  84,800  325,594  Counties. 

Illinois  56,650  5,638,591  Townships,  Municipalities  and 

Precincts. 

Indiana  36,350  2,700,876  Townships  and  Counties  (3). 

Iowa  56,025  2,224,771  Counties  & Municipalities  (4). 

Kentucky  40,400  2,289,905  Rural  Counties  and  Munici- 

palities (5). 

Louisiana  48,720  1,656,388  Parishes  and  Municipalities1.. 

Maryland  9,891  1,295,346  Counties  by  special  legisla- 

tion (6). 

Massachusetts.  8,177  3,366,416  Municipalities  and  Townships. 

Michigan 58,915  2,810,173  4 Counties. 

Minnesota  ....  83,365  2,075,708  Townships  and  Municipalities. 

Missouri  69,415  3,293,335  Rural  Counties  and  Munici- 

palities (7). 

Montana  146,080  376,053  Counties. 

Nebraska  77,510  1,192,214  Municipalities  and  Townships. 

N.  Hampshire.  9,305  430,572  Townships  and  Cities. 

New  York  ....  49,170  9,113,614  Rural  Townships. 

Ohio  41,060  4,767,121  Counties,  Municipalities, 

Townships,  City  Residence 
Districts. 

Oregon  96,030  672,765  Counties,  Municipalities  and 

Precincts. 

Rhode  Island..  1,250  542,610  Townships. 

South  Carolina  30,570  1,515,400  Counties  (8). 

-South  Dakota.  77,650  583,888  Municipalities  and  Precincts. 

Texas  265,780  3,896,542  Counties  and  Precincts. 

Vermont  9,565  355,956  Townships. 

Virginia 42,450  2,061,612  Counties  and  Municipalities. 

Washington  . . 69,180  1,141,990  Rural  Counties  and  Munici- 

palities. 

West  Virginia.  24,780  1,221,119  Counties  & Municipalities  (8). 

Wisconsin 56,040  2,333,860  Townships,  Municipalities  and 

Residence  Districts. 


Totals  ...2,044,003  64,907,492  16  Counties;  4 Rural  Counties 

20  Municipalities;  12  Town- 
ships; 4 Precincts;  2 Resi- 
dence Districts. 

(1)  Local  option  legislation  is  in  hands  of  county  supervisors. 
(2)  Only  “wet”  county  votes  in  November,  1910.  (3)  Townships 

option  is  by  Remonstrance.  (4)  Iowa  is  under  prohibition  except 
where  option  is  exercised  under  the  Mulct  Law.  (5)  County  vot- 
ing unit  does  not  include  cities  of  2,000  or  more.  (6)  County 
option  granted  to  certain  counties  by  special  legislation  acts. 

(7)  County  voting  unit  does  not  include  cities  of  2,500  or  more. 

(8)  By  County  Courts  and  City  Councils. 
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“DRY”  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES  BY  STATES. 

Total 

“Dry”  All  “Dry”  Num- 

Cities  of  Cities  of  ber  of 


State  or  10,000  or 

Territory  More 

Alabama  8 

Arizona  0 

Arkansas,  0 

California  7 

Colorado  4 

Connecticut  0 

Delaware  0 . 

Florida  0 

Georgia  11 

Idaho  0 

Illinois  4 

Indiana  8 

Iowa  3 

Kansas  13 

Kentucky  1 

Louisiana  1 

Maine  8 

Maryland  0 

Massachusetts  31 

Michigan  7 

Minnesota  0 

Mississippi  5 

Missouri  3 

Montana  0 

Nebraska  1 

New  Hampshire 1 

New  Jersey 1 

New  Mexico 0 

New  York  0 

North  Carolina  17 

North  Dakota  2 

Ohio  21 

Oklahoma  16 

Oregon  1 

Pennsylvania  2 

Rhode  Island  0 

South  Carolina  2 

South  Dakota  0 

Tennessee  7 

Texas  12 

Utah  0 

Vermont  1 

Virginia  2 

Washington  2 

West  Virginia  1 

Wisconsin  0 

Wyoming  0 

Totals  203 


»,000  or 

“Dry” 

“Wet” 

Coun- 

More 

Counties 

Counties 

ties 

13 

67 

0 

67 

0 

1 

12 

13 

6 

63 

12 

75 

17 

11 

46 

57 

10 

11 

48 

59 

0 

0 

8 

8 

2 

2 

1 

3 

5 

35 

12 

47 

24 

146 

0 

146 

3 

16 

7 

23 

19 

33 

69 

102 

32 

70 

22 

92 

9 

64 

35 

99 

29 

105 

0 

105 

5 

95 

24 

119 

4 

32 

27 

59 

17 

16 

0 

16 

3 

10 

13 

• 23 

68 

2 

12 

14 

20 

40 

43 

83 

2 

7 

78 

85 

10 

78 

0 

78 

9 

61 

53 

114 

0 

0 

27 

27 

4 

28 

62 

90 

3 

1 

9 

10 

3 

0 

21 

21 

0 

1 

24 

25 

0 

1 

60 

61 

34 

98 

0 

98 

5 

44 

0 

44 

50 

62 

26 

88 

26 

77 

0 

77 

6 

15 

19 

34 

6 

2 

65 

67 

0 

0 

5 

5 

14 

36 

6 

42 

0 

13 

44 

57 

17 

96 

0 

96 

52 

165 

80 

245 

1 

13 

14 

27 

2 

5 

9 

14 

6 

64 

36 

100 

4 

4 

34 

38 

2 

41 

14 

55 

1 

1 

70 

71 

0 

0 

13 

13 

543 

1,732 

1,160 

2,892 
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America  in  Account  With  the  Liquor 
Traffic. 


THE  COST  OF  LICENSE 


STATISTICS  OF  LARGEST  UNITED  STATES  CITIES. 

The  following  comparative  table  for  1903  shows  the  number 
of  retail  liquor  saloons,  the  average  number  of  arrests  for  in- 
toxication, the  average  number  of  arrests  for  all  causes,  and  the 
cost  of  the  police  force  in  the  four  largest  United  States  cities: 


New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Jan.  i,  1903,  population 

3,682,159 

1,800,000 

i,335,ooo 

573,879 

Total  number  police  force 

7,707 

2,780 

2,902 

1,214 

Average  annual  cost  of  force . . . 

$1  i,5"66,68o 

$3,300,000 

$2,500,000 

$1,600,000 

Average  number  of  arrests 

145,164 

75,ooo 

62,000 

39,078 

June  30,  1902,  average  arrests  for 
intoxication  

A 

7L573 

32,482 

30,428 

i9,5n 

Licensed  retail  liquoi  saloons.. 

10,821 

6,740 

L737 

980 

MARYLAND  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SALOON. 
Washington  County  Statistics. 


Number  of  saloons  in  Hagerstown 58 

Other  saloons  in  the  county 30 

Total  88 

Total  amount  received  from  all  saloons  for  one  year  under 
high  license,  $28,909.42,  disbursed  as  follows: 

To  the  state $ 4,826.00 

City  of  Hagerstown  (for  street  purposes  only) 19,379.26 

To  other  incorporated  towns  in  the  county  (street  pur- 
poses only)  3,457.34 

To  Washington  county  for  general  taxation  purposes. . . . 1,246.82 


Total  $28,909.42 

The  Saloon  Costs  Washington  County 
1.  For  Dependents: 

(a)  Orphans’  Home 


$ 1,625.00 
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Chargeable  to  the  saloon $ 1,495.00 

(b)  For  Bellevue  Home 8,800.00 

Chargeable  to  the  saloon 7,040,00 

(c)  For  out-of-door  pensions 4,182.18 

Chargeable  to  the  saloon 3,345.74 

(d)  For  the  care  of  the  insane 4,617.30 

25  percent  chargeable  to  strong  drink  1,154.36 

2.  For  Prosecution  and  Care  of  Criminals: 

Court  Expenses  6,243.83 

Jail  2,127.10 

Sheriff  4,505.44 

Attorneys  defending  criminals 312.50 

State’s  Attorney  2,291.31 


Total $15,480.18 

75  per  cent  chargeable  to  the  saloon  $11,610.13 


Making  a grand  total  chargeable  to  the  saloon  $24,645.23 

Deduct  the  sum  paid  by  saloon  to  general 

taxation 1,246.82 


Net  cost  of  saloons $23,398.41 


NEW  JERSEY  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SALOONS. 
State  Showing. 

Number  of  licensed  places 7,861 

The  average  amount  taken  in  by  a retail  liquor  deal- 


er per  year.  (Compiled  from  the  United  States 

Official  Internal  Revenue  figures) $7,118.30 

Amount  thrown  away  over  the  bars  of  the  state  in 

one  year  (7,861  times  $7,118.30.) 55,956,956.30 

Total  cost  of  dependency  and  crime  to 

state  for  one  year  (1907), $7,232,710.36. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  dependency  and 
crime  due  to  liquor  traffic.  (See  the  State  De- 
pendency and  Crimes  Report) 4,701,261.73 


Cost  of  the  traffic  to  the  people  of  the  state  each 

year  $60,658,218.03 

Total  receipts  from  all  licenses 2,709,410.14 


Balance  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  people  of 

New  Jersey,  one  year $57,948,807.89 

All  figures  based  on  statistics  for  1907,  latest  obtainable  for 
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all  the  different  items.  Of  course,  there  has  been  an  increase 
since,  so  these  figures  are  conservative. 

New  Jersey,  Maine  and  Kansas. 

The  following  table  prepared  by  Filmore  Condit,  gives  some 
interesting  comparative  figures  for  “wet”  New  Jersey  as  com- 
pared with  “dry”  Maine  and  Kansas. 

As  New  Jersey  has  approximately  the  same  population  as 
Maine  and  Kansas  together,  and  as  its  excise  legislation  has  been 
largely  controlled  by  brewers,  and  that  of  the  latter,  adopted  to 
dispense  with  them,  a comparison  of  results  is  instructive. 

Maine  and 


New  Jersey  Kansas 


Population  (Unofficial)  1910 2,404,617 

Assessed  valuation  real  and  personal  1908 

property  $918,418,741 

Valuation  per  capita $ 381 

Unmortgaged  homes  61,755 

Rented  homes  250,848 

Liquor  dealers  including  druggists 11,605 

United  States  liquor  tax $ 3,470,644 

Convicts  in  state  prisons  and  peni- 


2,435,336 

1909 

$2,876,068,999 
$ 1,139 

192,046 
181,268 
3,694 
$ 102,508 


tentiaries  1,827 

Insane  6,075 

Cost  of  maintenance,  insane,  1909 $ 1,125,491  $ 

School  enrollment  402,886 

Average  school  attendance 289,167 

Colleges  and  universities 9 

Students  3,214 

Instructors  287 


1,036 

3,519 

763,841 

424,542 

384,387 

15 

7,604 

452 


Burlington  County  Statistics. 

Number  of  licensed  places Ill 

The  average  amount  taken  in  by  a retail  liquor  deal- 
er per  year.  (Compiled  from  the  United  States 
Official  Internal  Revenue  figures) $ 7,118.30 


Amount  thrown  away  over  the  bars  of  Burlington 


county  each  year.  (Ill  times  $7,118.30) 790,131.30 

Total  cost  of  dependency  and  crime  to  Bur- 
lington county  for  one  year $61,237.01 


Sixty-five  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  dependency  and 


crime  due  to  liquor  traffic.  (See  table  9,  New 

Jersey  Dependency  and  Crimes  Report) 39,804.06 


Cost  of  the  traffic  to  the  people  of  Burlington  county 

each  year  $ 829,935.36 
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Total  receipts  from  all  licenses $ 33,1590.00 


Balance  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  people  of 

Burlington  county  each  year $ 796,345.36 

Monmouth  County  Statistics. 

Number  of  licensed  places 227 

The  average  amount  taken  in  by  a retail  liquor  deal- 
er per  year.  (Compiled  from  the  United  States 

Official  Internal  Revenue  figures.) $ 7,118.30 

Amount  thrown  away  over  the  bars  of  Monmouth 

county  each  year.  (227  times  $7,118.30.) 1,615,854.10 

Total  cost  of  dependency  and  crime  to 

Monmouth  county  for  one  year. ..  .$196,577.72 
Sixty-five  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  dependency  and 
crime  due  to  liquor  traffic.  (See  Table  9, 

Dependency  and  Crimes  Report.) 127,775.52 


Cost  of  the  traffic  to  the  people  of  Monmouth  county 

each  year  $ 1,743,629.62 

Total  receipts  from  all  licenses 51,225.00 


Balance  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  people  of 

Monmouth  county  each  year $ 1,692,404.62 

Morris  County  Statistics. 

Number  of  licensed  places 144 

The  average  amount  taken  in  by  a retail  liquor  deal- 
er per  year.  (Compiled  from  the  United  States 

Official  Internal  Revenue  figures.) $ 7,118.30 

Amount  thrown  away  over  the  bars  of  Morris  coun- 
ty each  year.  (144  times  $7,118.30.) 1,025,035.20 

Total  cost  of  dependency  and  crime  to  Mor- 
ris county  for  one  year $87,746.36 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  dependency  and 
crime  due  to  liquor  traffic.  (See  Table  9,  De- 
pendency and  Crimes  Report.) 57,035.14 


Cost  of  the  traffic  to  the  people  of  Morris  county 

each  year  1,082,070.34 

Total  receipts  from  all  licenses 29,075.00 


Balance  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  people  of 

Morris  county  each  year $ 1,052,995.34 
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Hudson  County  Statistics. 

Disbursements. 

Paid  over  bars  in  2,305  saloons  as  per  es- 
timate of  United  States  Internal  Rev- 
enue Dept.,  $7,118.30,  each $16,407,681 

Three-quarters  net  local  cost  of  crimes 

and  dependency  1,370,960 

Three-quarters  proportion  of  net  state  cost 

of  crimes  an  dependency 210,679 


Receipts. 

Total  proceeds  from  sale  of  licenses. . 


$17,989,320 

868,790 


Total  cash  loss 


$17,120,530 


Liquor  vs.  Labor  in  New  Jersey. 


The  following-  figures  are  taken  from  page  486,  last  Special 
Reports  of  the  Census  office.  Manufacturers,  Part  I,  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  United  States  Government: 


New  Jersey. 


Industry  Capital 

Food  and  its  kindred  products.. $ 1,693,316 

Textiles  110,045,206 

Iron,  steel  and  their  products 140,039,570 

Lumber  and  its  manufactures...  9,939,267 
Leather  and  its  finished  products  17,744,601 

Paper  and  printing 20,733,055 

Liquors  and  beverages 32,542,256 

Chemicals  and  allied  products. . .135,872,423 
Clay,  glass  and  stone  products..  41,759,001 

Metals  and  metal  products 57,999,135 

Tobacco  20,522,460 

Vehicles  for  land  transportation  13,744,563 

Shipbuilding  10,890,674 

Miscellaneous  industries  62,749,973 


Wage 

Earners 

Wages 

10,249 

$ 5,032,298 

76,478 

29,470,726 

50,017 

27,933,953 

6,211 

3,083,125 

11,135 

5,319,519 

8,617 

4,292,769 

2,545 

2,017,725 

16,300 

8,683,726 

20,777 

10,755,181 

17,953 

9,481,887 

6,508 

2,041,129 

8,677 

5,033,117 

4,863 

3,032,702 

26,006 

11,990,950 

The  “great  liquor  industry  of  New  Jersey”  pales  into  insignif- 
icance in  this  comparative  table.  It  clearly  shows  that  it  is  only 
great  for  the  few  who  are  fattening  by  robbing  all  other  industries 
and  the  people. 

These  are  figures  that  should  cause  every  citizen  of  the 
state  to  sit  up  and  take  notice,  whether  he  be  employer  or  em- 
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ploye.  They  especially  present  an  interesting  and  profitable  ex- 
hibit for  labor  to  ponder  and  reflect  on. 

According  to  these  figures  it  takes  $12,786.74  of  capital  to 
keep  one  wage  earner  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  liquors. 


NEVADA  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

The  folowing  shows  the  number  of  prisons  per  100,000  in 
“wet”  Nevada  and  “dry”  Oklahoma,  the  number  of  insane  in 
“wet”  Nevada  and  “dry”  North  Dakota,  the  paupers  in  alms- 
houses in  “wet”  Nevada  and  “dry”  Kansas: 

Number  of  Prisoners  per  100,000. 

Nevada  (wet)  304.7 

Oklahoma  (dry)  4.2 

From  page  14,  special  reports  Bureau  of  the  Census,  prison- 
ers and  juvenile  delinquents,  in  institutions,  1904. 

Insane,  per  100,000. 

Nevada  (wet)  472.4 

North  Dakota  (dry)  122.2 

From  page  7,  special  reports  Bureau  of  the  Census,  insane 
and  feeble  minded  in  hospitals  and  institutions,  1904. 

Paupers  in  Almshouses,  per  100,000. 

Nevada  (wet)  403.9 

Kansas  (dry)  52.5 

From  page  7,  special  reports  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


RECORD  OF  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  following  shows  the  expenditure  for  crime  and  pauper- 
ism in  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  for  1908: 


Criminal  expenses  for  1908 $25,820.81 

Expenses  for  paupers 19,241.43 


If  only  30  per  cent  of  the  crime  and  250  of  the  poverty  are 
chargeable  to  the  liquor  traffic,  it  means  a criminal  expense 
chargeable  to  liquor  of  $7,746.24,  and  a poverty  expense  charge- 
able to  liquor  of  $4,810.36,  making  a total  chargeable  to  liquor  for 
these  two  items,  of  $12,556.60. 

The  total  revenue  from  licenses  in  the  county  is  $6,650.  Of 
this  amount,  $2,750  goes  to  the  state,  leaving  in  the  county  fund 
only  $3,900.  In  other  words,  for  every  dollar  the  liquor  traffic 
pays  in  revenue  to  the  county,  it  costs  in  crime  and  poverty,  $3.21. 

If  80  per  cent  of  the  crime  is  chargeable  to  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  50  per  cent  of  the  poverty,  the  liquor  traffic  in  this  county 
would  be  justly  charged  with  $20,656.64  for  crime,  and  $9,620.72 
for  poverty,  making  a total  of  $30,277.36,  or  $7.76  expense  to  the 
tax  payers  for  every  $1.00  in  revenue  which  the  county  receives. 
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DELAWARE  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

Newcastle  County  Statistics. 

Revenue  Received  from  all  Sources  of  the  Liquor 

Business  $ 68,591.80 

All  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  and  used  for  general 
purposes. 

Cost  of  Saloon  to  County. 

1.  Prosecution  and  Care  of  Criminals. 


Court  Expenses $ 22,223.71 

Court  Officers 5,492.14 

Magistrates  and  Constables 4,714.95 

Workhouse  43,304.65 

Ferris  Industrial  School 14,500.00 

Delaware  Industrial  School 3,500.00 

Police  Dept,  and  Municipal  Court  of 

Wilmington  100,234.93 


Total  $193,970.38 

Proportion  of  Criminal  Cases  Due  to  Drink  is  80  Per 
Cent. 

Amount  chargeable  to  Saloon $155,176.30 

2.  For  Dependents. 

(a)  Almshouses  $ 45,325.58 

Mass.  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 

Labor  estimates  that  40  per  cent  of 
all  Pauperism  is  due  to  Intemperance. 

Amount  chargeable  to  Saloons $ 18,130.23 

(b)  Insane  Asylum  $ 82,368.00 

Mass.  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 

Labor  estimates  that  30  per  cent  of 
all  Insanity  is  due  to  Intemperance. 

Amount  chargeable  to  Saloon $ 24,710.40 

New  Castle  County  furnishes  about  80 
per  cent  of  all  inmates  to  Asylum. 

Amount  chargeable  to  County $ 19,768.32 


Total  cost  of  Saloon  to  County $193,074.85 

Deducting  Revenue  received  from  Saloon 68,591.80 

Total  Loss  to  County $124,483.05 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SALOON. 

Prohibition  in  the  District  of  Columbia  would  close  517 
saloons. 

These  saloons  are  estimated  to  sell  on  an  average  $15  worth 
of  liquor  per  day.  At  313  days  to  the  year,  this  reaches  the  sum  of 
$2,427,315  annually,  taken  out  of  the  homes  of  people,  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  517  saloons. 

To  this  sum  we  will  add  the  results  of  the  criminal  calendar 
as  follows: 

To  maintain  the  jail $ 50,000 

To  maintain  the  workhouse 95,336 

To  maintain  the  insane  asylum.  . 275,000 

Police  and  criminal  courts 875,175 


Total $1,295,511 

Subtracting  the  license  fees  of  the  517 

saloons  at  $800  each 413,600 


Leaves  a balance  against  the  district $ 881,911 

Add  the  annual  drink  bill T 2,427,315 


Equals  a total  amount  of $3,309,226 

It  should  be  added  that  90  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
jail  get  there  through  drink. 

Of  the  occupants  of  the  workhouse,  95  per  cent  get  there 
through  drink. 

The  insane  asylum  reports  about  50  per  cent  get  there 
through  drink. — A.  M.  Brown. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  STATISTICS. 

New  York  City  spends  $365,000,000  a year — $1,000,000  a day 

— for  drink. 

It  equals  nearly  four  times  the  annual  gold  production 

$100,000,000. 

It  is  six  times  the  annual  silver  production,  $60,000,000. 

It  is  more  than  half  the  total  assets  of  all  the  building  and 
loan  associations  in  the  country,  $600,000,000. 

The  city’s  drink  money  would  pay  twice  over  the  salaries  of 
all  the  public  school  teachers  in  the  country. 

There  is  one  saloon  for  every  thirty  families. 

There  are  today  forty-eight  cities  in  New  York  state.  The 
total  city  population  according  to  the  census  of  1905  was  5,733,073; 
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the  total  population  of  the  state  was  8,067,308;  leaving  2,334,235 
of  the  population  outside  of  the  cities.  Hence,  something  over 
five-eighths,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the 
state  live  within  the  cities.  Of  the  city  population  at  that  time 
4,013,781  lived  in  Greater  New  York;  376,587  in  Buffalo  and  181,- 
666  in  Rochester.  These  constitute  the  three  so-called  first-class 
cities  of  the  state.  Considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  state,  therefore,  reside  in  these  three  cities 
and  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  urban  population.  Syracuse  was 
the  only  other  city  above  100,000.  Albany  and  Troy  were  the 
only  ones  in  1905  with  a population  between  75,000  and  100,000, 
beside  the  three  cities  above  named. 

The  list  of  those  between  fifty  and  seventy-five  thousand  in- 
cluded Utica,  Yonkers,  Schenectady.  While  that  of  cities  between 
twenty-five  and  fifty  thousand  was  made  up  of  Auburn,  Bing- 
hampton,  Elmira,  Kingston,  Jamestown,  Mt.  Vernon,  Newburgh, 
Niagara  Falls,  Poughkeepsie  and  Watertown. 

Those  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  thousand  included 
Amsterdam,  Cohoes,  Dunkirk,  Glovers  ville,  Lockport,  New 
Rochelle,  Oswego  and  Rome. 

Those  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  included  Corning, 
Cortland,  Geneva,  Hornell,  Hudson,  Ithaca,  Little  Falls,  Middle- 
town,  North  Tonawanda,  Ogdensburg,  Olean,  Plattsburg,  Rensse- 
laer, Glenns  Falls  (then  a village)  and  Watervliet. 

The  list  of  those  below  ten  thousand  is  made  up  of  Fulton, 
Johnstown,  Oneida,  Port  Jervis,  Tonawanda  and  Oneonta  (then  a 
village). 

Undoubtedly  the  census  of  1910  will  materially  change  the 
classification  above  outlined,  as  every  city,  with  the  exception  of 
Johnstown,  has  increased  in  population  during  the  previous  five 
years. 

In  regard  to  the  increase  of  city  population  the  following 
general  figures  for  the  United  States  are  of  interest: 

In  1780,  1-30  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  lived  in 
cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  and  over;  in  1800,  1-25;  in  1830,  1-16;  in 
1840,  1-12;  in  1850,  1-8;  in  1860,  1-6;  in  1870,  1-5;  in  1880,  1-4. 

The  authorities  claim  that  one- third  of  the  people  of  the 
nation  live  in  the  cities.  In  New  York  state,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
proportion  is  about  three-fourths. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  the  following,  gathered  from  the 
last  excise  report  which  has  just  appeared  for  September  30th, 
1908,  are  worthy  of  note.  This  gives,  leaving  out  the  statistics 
for  carrier’s  licenses  and  one  or  two  other  minor  forms,  the  total 
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number  of  licenses  granted  in  the  state  under  hotel,  liquor  store, 
drug  and  saloon  certificates,  as  27,272.  Of  these,  19,539  were  in 
the  cities;  and  7,733  outside  of  the  cities;  hence,  over  two-thirds 
of  the  licenses  were  granted  in  the  cities.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  comparatively  small  number  of  licenses  granted 
in  the  villages  and  towns  is  affected  by  the  fact  that  a large 
number  of  the  towns  receive  no  license.  According  to  these 
figures  there  is  one  license  to  every  295  persons  in  the  state  and 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  while  there  is  in  the  cities 
one  license  to  every  293  of  the  population,  outside  of  the  cities 
there  is  one  license  to  every  301. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  238  churches,  including  the  missions  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  Salvation  Army,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  others. 
The  city  has  1,500  saloons — nearly  seven  times  as  many  saloons 
as  churches.  Buffalo  has  one  church  for  about  every  two  thousand 
people,  and  one  saloon  for  about  every  276  people,  and  one  saloon 
for  every  sixty  voters. 

Buffalo  maintains  a standing  army  of  seven  hundred  police- 
men, wrhich  cost  the  city  last  year  $890,000.  Last  year,  27,802 
arrests  were  made  in  Buffalo  and  the  majority  of  them  on  account 
of  drunkenness.  It  is  a matter  of  public  history  that  the  saloon 
in  at  least  seven  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  causes 
over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  police  expenses  of  the  city.  While  the 
excise  revenues  for  Buffalo  last  year  were  $566,790,  it  took  over 
$320,000  more  than  that  to  maintain  the  police  force. 

Buffalo  has  seventy-one  public  schools  and  about  1,500  sa- 
loons, or  about  21  saloons  for  every  public  school.. 

New  York  City’s  Record. 

New  York  City  with  her  12,500  saloons,  shows  the  following 
crime  record  for  seven  years: 


Offense  1901  1902  1903  1904  1905  1906  1907 

Grand  larceny 3,441  3,154  4, 611  5,031  5,481  6,134 

Burglarly  1,764  1,544  1,904  2,279  2,319  3,117 

Robbery  5 77  5*9  534  53°  620  523  578 

Arson  27  19  48  34  49  24  32 

Homicide  403  463  561  602  71 1 869  843 

Felonious  assault  1,233  1,406  1,906  2,261  2,810  3,375  3,823 

Intoxication  35,394  29,437  45,369  43,372  44,085  39,249  36,469 

Drunk,  disorderly  7,442  5,828  8,027  7,611  8,231  8,500  8,318 

All  offenses: 

Males  107,629  117,436  143,190  140,139  158,470  157,284  172,252 

Females  26,120  28,500  32,681  35,741  39,886  31,918  31,867 


The  average  annual  revenue  which  New  York  City  receives 
from  the  saloons  is  $5,860,052.64.  The  average  annual  cost  of 
the  police  force  alone  in  the  city  is  $13,423,851.00. 

The  following  shows  the  receipts  of  the  city  of  New  York 
in  excise  taxes  for  1908: 
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New  York  County $3,793,504.98 

Kings  1,761,698.91 

Queens  249,189.53 

Richmond  89,490.97 


Net  total  .$5,893,884.39 

The  following  shows  the  expenditures  on  account  of  crime, 
poverty  and  degeneracy  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  same 
year: 

Police  $14,350,499.49 

Public  Charities 2,287,944.59 

Bellevue  and  allied  hospitals 926,202.00 

Department  of  Corrections 1,175,145.50 

Coroners  157,300.00 

Courts — Magistrate,  Police,  Special,  Etc.  1,673,620.00 

Charitable  Institutions 4,167,349.40 


Total  $24,738,060.98 


As  has  been  conservatively  estimated,  50  per  cent  of  the 
crime,  degeneracy  and  poverty  is  chargeable  to  the  liquor  traffic. 
The  traffic  cost  the  city  of  New  York  for  these  three  purposes, 
$12,369,030.49.  In  other  words,  the  city  treasurer  of  New  York 
paid  out  for  the  evils  resulting  from  the  liquor  traffic,  $6,475,146.10 
more  than  the  city  received  in  revenue  from  the  traffic. 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES  FROM  LOCAL  OPTION  STATES 

OHIO  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SALOON. 

The  following  facts  and  figures  show  something  of  the  con- 
ditions in  the  cities,  towns  and  counties  of  Ohio: 

“Dry”  Counties  and  Municipalities. 

Wooster. — The  total  deposits  in  the  banks  of  Wooster  at  the 
beginning  of  1907  were  $1,340,456.78.  After  two  years  of  no- 
license the  total  deposits  were  $2,753,254.80. 

Coshocton  County. — The  1910  levy  in  Coshocton  county  was 
2-10  of  a mill  less  than  the  levy  for  1909.  There  was  an  increase 
in  personal  property  of  the  county  listed  for  taxation  in  1910,  of 
$268,193  over  1909. 

Coshocton. — The  tax  rate  in  Coshocton  for  1910  was  1.6 
mill  less  than  in  1909. 

Holmes  County. — The  tax  levy  for  the  county  fund  in  Holmes 
county  for  1910  was  decreased  4-10  of  a mill. 
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Fremont. — If  the  receipts  of  the  Fremont  postoffice  show  the 
same  ratio  of  gain  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1911,  the  office 
will  be  placed  on  the  list  of  first  class  postoffices.  The  increase 
in  the  receipts  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1910,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year  was  about  $4,000,000. 

Sandusky  County. — The  semi-annual  report  filed  by  the  in- 
firmary directors  of  Sandusky  county  for  the  six  months  ended 
March  1,  1910,  shows  the  number  of  inmates  at  that  time  to  have 
been  sixty-four,  or  a decrease  of  twelve  since  the  last  semi- 
annual report. 

Findlay. — According  to  the  budget  submitted  to  the  council  of 
Findlay,  the  tax  levy  for  1910  was  reduced  3-10  of  a mill;  the  ex- 
penses of  the  city  departments  were  reduced  $5,000  under  1909; 
the  movement  is  on  to  abolish  the  police  court  as  an  unnecessary 
adjunct  to  the  city.  In  June,  1890,  there  were  121  more  arrests 
in  Findlay  than  in  June,  1910,  and  sixty-three  more  arrests  for 
drunkenness.  In  1890  the  city  was  full  of  saloons,  in  1910  the 
city  was  “dry.” 

Delaware  County. — The  total  deposits  in  the  four  banks  of 
Delaware  and  the  Ostrander  bank,  on  November  27,  1908,  were 
$1,694,405.86.  On  September  1,  1910,  the  deposits  in  the  same 
banks  amounted  to  $1,841,808.19,  a gain  of  14  per  cent. 

Delaware. — The  total  number  of  arrests  for  the  last  nine  months 
of  the  saloon  period  in  1908  was  272;  for  the  corresponding 
months  in  1909  the  number  was  214.  For  the  nine  months  pre- 
ceding the  closing  of  saloons,  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness was  130;  for  the  corresponding  nine  months  of  1909  the 
number  was  59. 

Zanesville. — In  March,  1909,  160  deed  transfers  were  recorded, 

93  mortgages  filed,  82  mortgages  released.  The  record  for  March, 
1910,  shows  169  deed  transfers  recorded,  80  new  mortgages  filed, 

94  released.  Zanesville’s  record  shows  422  arrests  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1908  (wet)  of  which  number  201  were  for  drunkenness. 
For  the  same  period  of  1909,  the  total  arrests  were  174,  of  which 
fifty-six  were  for  drunkenness.  During  1908  the  city  of  Zanesville, 
with  saloons,  had  1,898  arrests.  During  1909,  without  saloons,  the 
number  of  arrests  for  the  same  causes  was  1,137. 

Knox  County. — Drunkenness  and  petty  crime  in  Knox  county 
in  1910  decreased  to  about  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  before  the 
county  went  “dry.”  Bank  deposits  have  increased  and  merchants 
report  a better  business. 

Champaign  County. — Since  the  county  voted  “dry”  one  grand 
jury  did  not  return  a single  indictment,  and  at  the  time  there 
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was  not  a single  prisoner  in  either,  the  county  jail  or  the  city- 
prison.  The  arrests  for  drunkenness  and  misdemeanors  through- 
out the  county  have  decreased  75  per  cent. 

Niles. — The  Publicity  Association  of  Niles  is  advertising  the 
fact  that  capital  is  wanted  at  once  to  build  500  homes.  Big  in- 
terest is  offered  for  the  money. 

Tuscarawas  County. — The  tax  rate  for  1910  was  reduced  one 
mill,  under  the  levy  for  1909. 

Bel lefontaine. — The  tax  levy  for  Bellefontaine  has  been  de- 
creased from  38  mills  in  1909  to  35  4-10  mills  in  1910,  making  a 
reduction  of  2 6-10  mills. 

Fayette  County.— The  nine  banks  of  Fayette  county  have  in 
deposits  $3,606,651.  The  aggregate  total  surplus  and  undivided 
profit  for  these  banks  amounts  to  $166,143.77,  which,  with  paid 
in  capital  stock,  shows  a grand  total  of  $4,104,000.  This  showing 
for  1910  is  the  best  ever  made  by  the  banks  of  Fayette  county. 

Washington,  C.  H. — This  “dry”  city  has  completed  during 
1910  a $75,000  high  school  buliding,  a $20,000  graded  school  build- 
ing, a $40,006  Y.  M.  C,  A.  building,  a $30,000  I.  O.  O.  F.  building, 
a $6,000  Are  engine  house,  and  two  .other  business  blocks  costing 
$12,000  and  $20,000  respectively, 

Warren. — The  records  of  Warren  show  that  for  the  first 
eight  months,  of  1908  (wet)  there  were  139  arrests  for  drunkenness 
and  twenty-nine  for  assaults.  For  the  same  period  of  1909  {dry) 
the  records  show  eighty  arrests  for  drunkenness  and  twelve  for 
assaults. 

Steubenville. — In  Steubenville,  from  January  1,  1908,  to  No- 
vember 26,  1908,  (wet)  there  were  1,324  arrests,  of  which  827  were 
for  drunkenness.  During  the  same  period  of  1909  (dry)  the  total 
number  of  arrests  was  560  of  which  263  were  for  drunkenness. 

Clark  County. — With  the  reports  of  fifteen  city  and  seven 
county  assessors  still  out,  returns  from  thirty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  county  show  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
chattel  property  for  1910  of  more  than  $250,000  over  1909. 

Athens. — The  tax  levy  for  1910  in  Athens  was  reduced  almost 
one  mill. 

Toronto. — From  April  15,  1908,  to  January  1,  1909,  there 
were  307  arrests  in  Toronto,  195  of  which  were  listed  as  plain 
drunk.  For  the  entire  year  of  1909  the  total  number  of  arrests  in 
Toronto  was  fifty-seven,  of  which  thirty-three  were  for  intoxica- 
tion. 
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Springfield. — The  bank  clearings  for  1909  (dry)  in  Spring- 
field  amounted  to  $25,507,695.83  as  against  $20,125,550  for  the 
year  1908  (wet).  This  was  the  greatest  increase  since  the 
county  was  organized.  The  bank  clearings  for  April,  1910,  showed 
an  increase  over  the  clearings  for  April,  1909,  of  $300,000,  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  complete  record  for  1910  will  show 
an  increase  over  1909.  The  record  of  Springfield  shows  that  for 
the  four  months  ended  September  1,  1908,  (with  saloons)  there 
were  534  arrests,  of  which  148  were  for  drunkenness;  ninety-six 
were  for  loitering;  fifty-two  were  for  assault  and  battery;  and 
forty-three  were  for  petit  larceny.  The  record  for  the  same  period 
of  1909  (without  saloons)  shows  that  there  were  only  246  arrests, 
of  which  ninety  were  for  drunkenness;  forty-two  for  loitering; 
forty-one  for  assault  and  battery;  and  eighteen  for  petit  larceny. 

Ashtabula. — For  the  first  eight  months  of  1908  with  saloons, 
the  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  Ashtabula  numbered  315;  while 
for  the  corresponding  months  of  1909  without  saloons,  the  number 
was  191. 

Mount  Vernon. — During  the  year  1908,  with  saloons,  there 
were  484  arrests  in  Mount  Vernon.  Of  this  number  348  were 
for  intoxication  and  136  for  all  other  causes  combined.  During 
the  year  1909,  without  saloons,  there  were  160  arrests  made  for 
all  causes;  of  this  number  seventy-three  were  for  intoxication 
and  eighty-seven  for  all  other  causes.  The  total  individual  de- 
posits of  Mount  Vernon  banks  on  September  23,  1908,  was  $1,881,- 
069.62.  On  September  1,  1910,  after  about  two  years  of  no-license, 
the  total  individual  deposits  amounted  to  $2,244,578.86,  a gain  of 
$363,509.24. 

Portsmouth. — A synopsis  of  the  fourteen  “wet”  months  next 
preceding  the  voting  out  of  the  saloons  in  Portsmouth  compared 
with  the  fourteen  “dry”  months  following  the  adoption  of  no- 
license, shows  the  following  results:  Inmates  in  the  childrens’ 

home  reduced  twenty-two  per  cent;  inmates  in  the  county  in- 
firmary reduced  twenty-five  per  cent;  total  arrests  by  police  re- 
duced sixty-one  per  cent;  arrests  for  drunkenness  reduced  sixty 
per  cent;  convictions  in  the  juvenile  court  reduced  sixty-one  per 
cent;  number  of  persons  adjudged  insane  in  county  reduced 
thirty-five  per  cent;  convictions  for  felony  reduced  sixty-two  per 
cent;  divorce  suits  reduced  nineteen  per  cent;  alimony  suits 
reduced  fifty-seven  per  cent;  damage  suits  reduced  forty-five 
per  cent;  monthly  enrollment  in  schools  increased  nine  per  cent; 
monthly  enrollment  in  high  schools  increased  twenty-three  per 
cent;  membership  of  churches  increased  915;  membership  of 
Sabbath  schools  increased  1,289;  receipts  of  the  Portsmouth  post- 
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office  increased  12  per  cent;  local  travel  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railroad  in  Portsmouth  increased  over  forty  per  cent; 
employes’  increased  earning  ability  ten  per  cent;  bank  deposits 
increased  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Clermont  County. — In  July  of  1910  Clermont  county  jail  was 
without  a prisoner.  According  to  the  records  for  a number  of 
years,  this  jail  has  previously  had  an  average  of  ten  law  breakers. 

East  Liverpool. — In  1907,  with  saloons,  the  tax  rate  of  East 
Liverpool  was  16.15.  In  1908,  after  sixteen  months  of  no-license, 
the  levy  was  15.05. 

Wellsville. — In  1907,  with  saloons,  the  tax  rate  of  Wellsville 
was  twenty-four.  In  1908,  after  sixteen  months  of  no-saloons, 
the  levy -was  reduced  to  fourteen. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness in  other  “dry”  Ohio  towns  for  the  first  quarter  of  1908, 
(wet)  as  compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1909  (dry) : 


Fremont 

Mt.  Gilead  .... 
New  Lexington 

Waverly  

Cambridge 
Georgetown  . . . 


1908  1909 

28  4 

10  0 

11  0 

21  1 

84  13 

13  4 


The  following  table  shows  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  in 
Ohio  cities  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1908  (wet)  and  for  the 
same  period  of  1909,  (dry) : 


Urbana  . . . 
Middleport 
Marietta  . . 
Ashtabula 
Troy  


1908 

1909 

52 

26 

38 

15 

96 

37 

315 

191 

82 

25 

“Wet"  Counties  and  Cities. 

Mercer  County. — The  tax  rate  in  Mercer  county  (wet)  for 
1910  was  increased  four  mills  over  1909. 

Hamilton. — The  city  of  Hamilton  (wet)  with  a population 
of  about  25,000,  in  June,  1910,  had  500  empty  dwellings,  flats  and 
business  rooms. 

Seneca  County. — The  grand  jury  in  session  in  Seneca  county 
in  the  spring  of  1910,  examined  eighty-nine  witnesses,  returned  a 
large  number  of  indictments,  one  of  which  was  for  murder  in  the 
first  degree. 
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Alliance. — The  city  of  Alliance  (wet)  with  a population  of 
12,000  collected  in  fines  and  costs  during  May,  1910,  $1,489.35.  The 
total  amount  collected  in  state  cases  in  fines  and  costs  was 
$602.00,  making  a grand  total  collected  in  the  city  during  the 
month  of  May  of  $2,091.35.  For  the  first  five  months  of  1910 
there  was  collected  in  fines  and  costs  in  Alliance  $564.35.  The 
number  of  prisoners  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  the  first  five  months 
was  thirty- eight. 

Lucas  County. — Lucas  county  had  659  saloons  in  the  summer 
of  1910,  an  increase  of  seventy  over  1909.  Six  hundred  and  twelve 
saloons  are  in  the  city  of  Toledo.  The  income  to  the  city  and 
county  from  all  the  saloons,  under  the  Aikin  Tax  Law,  is  about 
$650,000.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  people  of  Toledo 
in  summer  months  spend  $15,000  a day  for  beer.  The  criminal 
docket  in  Toledo  is  so  heavy  that  one  branch  of  the  common 
pleas  court  cannot  wade  through  it,  and  it  requires  the  time  of 
two  judges  to  hear  the  criminal  cases.  In  July,  1910,  there  were 
twenty  prisoners  in  the  county  jail  awaiting  trial  or  sentence. 

Cincinnati. — With  the  saloon  holding  the  scepter  of  power  in 
Cincinnati,  the  tax  rate  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  the  past 

ten  years.  In  1899  the  rate  per  $1,000  was  $25.74;  for  1900,  $25.98; 

for  1901,  $24.82;  for  1902,  $23.18;  for  1903,  $22.70;  for  1904,  $22.54; 

for  1905,  $22.38;  for  1906,  $26.00;-  for  1907,  $29.16;  for  1908,  $29.60; 

for  1909,  $31.11. 

Stark  County. — During  the  last  year  the  grand  jury  in  Stark 
county  indicted  123.  The  grand  jury  fees  paid  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $1,250.20,  and  petty  jury  fees  were  $7,480.60. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  arrests  in  “wet” 
Ohio  cities  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1908  as  compared  with 


the  first  eight  months  of  1909: 

1908  1909 

CANTON — Drunkenness  472  735 

Assault  and  disturbing  the  peace 127  182 

LANCASTER— 

Drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct . . 72  241 

TIFFIN — Drunkenness  68  88 

Assault  9 15 

Safe  keeping  (drunks) 22  77 

FOSTORIA — Drunkenness 154  224 

MANSFIELD— Drunkenness  190  248 

Drunk  and  disorderly 30  46 

TOLEDO — Drunkenness  925  1,322 

Disturbance  292  300 
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1909 

DAYTON — Drunkenness  

798 

Disturbance 

162 

CINCINNATI — Drunkenness 

All 

average 

Disturbance  

27.4 

per  day. 

Ohio  State  Revenue  Account. 

The  closing-  of  saloons  reduced  the  amount  of  taxes  received 
by  the  state  under  the  Aiken  law  for  1909  approximately  $7,000,000, 
yet  the  state  on  September  29,  1909,  had  to  its  credit  $4,357,992.76, 
and  was  out  of  debt. 

Taxes,  Crimes  and  Insanity  in  Ohio. 

The  following  table  prepared  in  1908  before  the  county  option 
law  became  operative  in  Ohio  shows  something  of  the  relation  of 
the  liquor  traffic  to  crime,  insanity,  taxes  and  credits  in  that  state. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  comparison  the  state  of  Ohio  is 
divided  into  five  divisions.  First,  Harrison  county,  which  has 
been  without  saloons  for  about  ten  years;  second,  third  and  fourth 
divisions,  which  represent  all  the  other  counties  of  the  state  ex- 
cept the  four  largest,  divided  according  to  the  proportionate  num- 
ber of  saloons;  and  fifth,  the  four  largest  counties: 


- 

Saloon 
per 
100, 00( 

Felon! 

£ ^2 
cd  a)  °. 
K ft=> 
C 

h-i 

Taxes 

per 

$1,000 

a; 

% fc  a 
S o 

Credit! 

per 

Capita 

Harrison  County 

. . 0 

0 

28.8 

$19.79 

$41.73 

$54.24 

Second  Division 

14 

52.8 

23.80 

21.02 

29.88 

Third  Division  '. 

32 

65.3 

28.12 

18.34 

24.06 

Fourth  Division 

..335 

44 

73.5 

35.39 

16.78 

21.07 

Four  Largest  Counties. 

..540 

61 

91.8 

39.23 

4.68 

5.30 

INDIANA  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

Governor  J.  Frank  Hanly  has  compiled  statistics  regarding 
the  conditions  in  Indiana,  after  a year  of  no-license  in  the  seventy 
counties  of  that  state.  This  data  presents  the  facts  regarding 
taxation  and  crime  in  the  counties,  municipalities  and  townships 
of  the  state  as  follows: 

Of  the  seventy  “dry”  counties  in  the  state  the  tax  levy  laid 
in  1909,  to  be  paid  in  1910,  levied  by  the  respective  county  author- 
ities with  the  full  knowledge  that  these  counties  were  “dry”  and 
would  continue  to  be  so  throughout  the  year  for  which  the  levy 
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was  made,  was  increased  in  but  twenty-five;  or  thirty-five  per 
cent  of  them. 

Of  the  twenty- two  “wet”  counties  in  the  state,  the  tax  levy 
laid  in  1909,  to  be  paid  in  1910,  levied  by  the  respective  county 
authorities,  was  increased  in  eleven,  or  fifty  per  cent  of  them. 

A difference  in  favor  of  the  “dry”  counties  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

Of  the  seventy  “dry”  counties  in  the  state,  the  tax  levy  laid  in 
1909,  to  be  paid  in  1910,  levied  by  the  respective  county  authorities 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  these  counties  were  “dry”  and  would 
continue  to  be  so  throughout  the  year  for  which  the  levy  was 
made,  was  actually  reduced  in  twenty-nine,  or  41.4  per  cent  of 
them. 

Of  the  twenty-two  “wet”  counties  in  the  state,  the  tax  levy 
laid  in  1909,  to  be  paid  in  1910,  levied  by  the  respective  county 
authorities,  was  decreased  in  four,  or  18.1  per  cent  of  them.  A 
difference  in  favor  of  the  “dry”  counties  of  23.3  per  cent. 

Or,  the  county  tax  rate  in  seventy  “dry”  counties  has  been 
increased  in  only  thirty-five  per  cent  of  them,  but  in  the  twenty- 
two  “wet”  counties  the  tax  rate  has  been  increased  in  fifty  per 
cent  of  them. 

Of  the  seventy  “dry”  counties  the  tax  rate  has  been  reduced 
in  41.4  per  cent  of  them,  but  in  the  twenty-two  “wet”  counties 
the  tax  rate  has  been  reduced  in  only  18.1  per  cent  of  such  counties. 

The  three  counties  having  the  lowest  tax  rate  in  the  state 
are  “dry”  counties: 

Benton,  19.65c  on  the  $100. 

Hamilton,  25.65c  on  the  $100. 

Marshall,  25.65c  on  the  $100. 

The  three  counties  having  the  highest  tax  rate  in  the  state 

are: 

“Dry”  Switzerland,  95.65c  on  the  $100. 

“Wet”  Crawford,  90.65c  on  the  $100. 

“Wet”  Perry,  86.65c  on  the  $100. 

Township  Tax  Rate  Comparisons. 

There  were  in  the  state  last  year  1,016  townships.  Of  these, 
255  are  in  the  twenty-two  “wet”  counties  of  the  state;  761  are  in 
the  seventy  “dry”  counties. 

Of  the  255  townships  in  “wet”  counties,  206,  or  80.78  per  cent 
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of  them,  increased  their  total  tax  levy  laid  in  1909,  to  be  paid  in 
1910. 

Of  the  761  townships  in  the  “dry”  counties  only  573,  or  75.43 
per  cent,  increased  their  total  tax  levy. 

A difference  of  5.35  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  townships  in 
“dry”  counties.- 

Of  the  255  townships  in  “wet”  counties,  thirty-three,  or  12.94 
per  cent  of  them,  decreased  their  total  tax  levy  laid  in  1909,  to  be 
paid  in  1910. 

Of  the  761  townships  in  “dry”  counties,  154,  or  20.24  per  cent 
of  them,  decreased  their  total  tax  levy. 

A difference  of  7.30  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  townships  in 
“dry“  counties. 

Of  the  255  townships  in  “wet”  counties,  104,  or  40.78  per  cent 
of  them,  increased  the  Levy  laid  for  tuition  purposes  in  1909,  to  be 
paid  in  1910. 

Of  the  761  townships  in  “dry”  counties  only  309,  or  40.47  per 
cent  of  them,  increased  their  tuition  levy. 

A difference  of  .31  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  townships  in  “dry” 
counties;  a slight  difference,  but  quite  sufficient  to  confound  and 
cover  with  confusion  the  prophecies  of  “wet”  advocates. 

Of  the  255  townships  in  "“wet”  counties  only  forty-two,  or 
16.47  per  cent  of  them,  decreased  the  tax  levy  for  tuition  purposes 
laid  in  1909,  to  be  paid  in  1910. 

Of  the  761  townships  in  “dry”  counties,  147,  or  19.31  per  cent 
of  them,  decreased  their  tuition  levy. 

A difference  in  favor  of  the  townships  in  “dry”  counties  of 
2.84  per  cent. 

City  Tax  Rate  Comparisons. 

Turning  to  the  cities  of  the  state,  the  facts  are  equally  con- 
clusive against  the  contention  that  the  elimination  of  the  saloon 
from  cities  means  an  inevitable  raise  in  the  tax  levy. 

I submit  a comparison  as  to  the  levy  in  117  towns  and  cities 
of  the  state: 

Thirty- one  “wet”  towns  and  cities  and  eighty- six  “dry” 
towns  and  cities. 

If  we  include  the  township  levy  made  by  the  townships  in 
which  these  thirty- one  “wet”  cities  are  situated,  of  the  thirty-one 
“wet”  cities,  twenty-one,  or  67.74  per  cent  of  them,  increased 
their  total  tax  levy. 

Of  the  eighty-six  “dry”  cities,  fifty-two,  or  60.46  per  cent, 
increased  their  tax  levy. 

A difference  in  favor  of  the  “dry”  cities  of  7.28  per  cent. 

Of  the  thirty-one  “wet”  cities,  seven, 
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Chesterton  Hammond  Logansport  Montpelier 

Huntingburg  Laporte  Lafayette 

or  22.58  per  cent,  decreased  their  total  tax  rate. 

Of  the  eighty-six  “dry”  cities,  thirty-two,  or  37.21  per  cent, 
decreased  their  total  tax  levy. 

A difference  in  favor  of  the  “dry”  cities  of  14.63  per  cent. 

But  of  these  “wet”  cities  increasing  their  total  tax  rate  the 
increase  was  due  to  an  increased  township  levy  for  gravel  road 
or  poor  purposes,  which  I included  in  the  above  figures,  in  the 
following  cities: 

Crown  Point  Fort  Wayne  Hartford  City  Indianapolis 

Lawrenceburg  Valparaiso 

six  in  all,  leaving  of  the  twenty- one  “wet”  cities  which  increased 
their  levy,  fifteen  in  which  the  increase  was  due  wholly  to  the 
city  levy. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  seven  “wet”  cities  decreasing  their 
levy,  the  reduction  was  due  to  a decrease  in  the  township  levy  for 
gravel  road  purposes,  in  one  city,  Chesterton,  leaving  six  of  the 
seven  “wet”  cities  reducing  the  tax  levy,  where  the  reduction  was 
due  to  a decrease  in  the  total  city  levy.  To  these  six  should  be 
added  the  six  cities  just  named,  making  twelve  “wet”  cities  in  all, 
which  actually  reduced  their  tax  rate. 

To  the  fifteen  “wet”  cities  heretofore  named,  increasing  the 
city  rate  exclusive  of  the  township  rate,  should  be  added  Chester- 
ton, whose  city  rate,  excluding  the  township  levy  for  gravel  road 
purposes,  was  actually  increased,  making  a total  of  sixteen  “wet” 
cities  out  of  thirty-one,  whose  total  city  levy  was  increased. 

Of  the  fifty-two  “dry”  cities  increasing  their  tax  levy,  the  in- 
crease was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  township  levy  for  gravel  road 
and  poor  purposes  in  which  they  are  situated,  in  thirteen  cities, 
leaving  only  thirty-nine  “dry”  cities  in  which  the  total  city  levy 
was  actually  increased. 

These,  therefore,  should  be  deducted  from  the  “dry”  cities 
increasing  their  city  levy,  leaving  only  tmrty-nine  in  all. 

Of  the  thirty-two  “dry”  cities  heretofore  named  as  reducing 
their  tax  rate,  the  decrease  in  none  of  them  was  due  to  a de- 
creased township  levy. 

Finally  therefore,  of  the  thirty-one  “wet”  cities,  sixteen,  or 
51.61  per  cent  of  them,  have  increased  their  total  levy. 

Of  the  eighty-six  “dry”  cities  only  thirty-nine,  or  45.35  per 
cent  of  them,  have  increased  their  total  levy. 

A difference  in  favor  of  the  “dry”  cities  of  6.26  per  cent. 

Of  the  thirty-one  “wet”  cities,  twelve,  or  38.71  per  cent,  de- 
creased their  total  levy. 
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Of  the  eighty-six  “dry”  cities,  forty-five,  or  52.32  per  cent, 
decreased  their  total  levy. 

A difference  in  favor  of  the  “dry”  cities  of  13.61  per  cent. 

In  a number  of  “dry”  cities  the  increase,  while  not  wholly 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  township  levy,  was  substantially  due 
to  that  cause,  as  in  the  city  of  Muncie,  where  the  total  increase 
was  58c,  and  where  the  increase  in  the  township  levy  for  gravel 
road  purposes  was  45c.  This  also  applies  in  substantial  measure 
to  the  cities  of  Huntington,  Portland,  El  wood,  Pendleton  and 
Sheridan. 

Town  Tax  Rate  Comparisons. 

Out'  of  forty-four  “wet”  towns,  eleven,  or  25  per  cent,  re- 
duced their  total  tax  levy. 

Out  of  342  “dry”  towns,  112,  or  nearly  33  per  cent,  reduced 
their  total  tax  levy. 

A difference  in  favor  of  the  “dry”  towns  of  nearly  eight  per 

cent. 

Out  of  forty-four  “wet”  towns,  eight,  or  a little  over  18  per 
cent,  increased  their  total  tax  levy. 

Out  of  342  “dry”  towns,  only  forty-seven,  or  a little  less  than 
thirteen  per  cent,  increased  their  tax  levy. 

A difference  in  favor  of  the  “dry”  towns  of  almost  five  per 

cent. 

We  are  now  closing  the  first  year  under  “dry”  conditions 
in  seventy  counties,  and  I am  in  possession  of  statistics  giving 
the  number  of  persons  jailed  for  intoxication  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  state,  and  the  cost  of  their  imprisonment  in  the 
way  of  sheriffs’  in-and-out  fees  and  for  board,  for  the  first  eight 
months,  ending  May  31,  1910,  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  which 
began  October  1,  1909,  and  which  will  end  September  30,  1910. 

There  were  imprisoned  for  intoxication  in  the  twenty-two 
“wet”  counties  in  the  eight  months  named,  5,569  persons,  as 
against  4,541  persons  for  the  like  period  in  the  fiscal  year  1909; 
an  increase  of  1,028,  more  than  eighteen  per  cent. 

In  the  seventy  “dry”  counties  there  were  jailed  for  intoxica- 
tion in  eight  months  ending  May  31,  1910,  only  2,865  persons,  as 
against  4,010  for  the  like  period  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  a decrease 
of  1,145, — more  than  twenty-eight  per  cent. 

Or,  twenty-two  “wet”  counties  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  929,059,  under  the  census  of  1900  (1  use  the  census  report  for 
1900  because  1 am  unable  as  yet  to  get  the  report  from  the  census 
taken  this  year),  for  the  eight  months  ending  May  31,  1910,  jailed 
5,569  persons  for  intoxication. 
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The  seventy  ‘‘dry”  bounties,  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
1,587,403,  jailed  but  2,805. 

A difference' of  2,704  in  favor  of  the  “dry”  counties,  though 
their  population  is  658,344  greater  than  that  of  the  twenty-two 
“wet”  counties. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  twenty-two  “wet”  counties  con- 
tain the  large  cities  of  the  state,  where  the  population  is  dense 
and  congested,  and  where  conditions  of  idleness  and  poverty  are 
such  as  to  raise  intoxication  to  the  maximum,  while  the  seventy 
“dry”' counties  are  largely  rural,  with  sparse  population  and  wide 
separation  of  habitation,  and  where  the  conditions  make  for  the 
minimum  of  intoxication. 

Of  the  twenty- two  “wet”  counties,  only  seven,  or  thirty  per 
cent  of  them,  decreased  the  number  of  persons  jailed  for  intoxica- 
tion during  said  period,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Of  the  seventy  “dry”  counties,  forty-seven,  or  sixty-seven  per 
cent  of  them,  decreased  the  number  of  persons  jailed  for  intoxi- 
cation. 

A difference  in  favor  of  the  “dry”  counties  of  thirty-seven 
per  cent. 

In  “wet”  Knox  county  alone  650  persons  were  jailed  for  in- 
toxication in  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  fiscal  y§ar,  while 
in  forty-four  “dry”  counties,  only  615  persons  were  jailed  for  in- 
toxication, an  excess  in  “wet”  Knox  of  thirty-five  over  the  number 
jailed  in  forty -four  “dry”  counties. 

Difference  in  population  here  cannot  account  for  the  differ- 
ence in  these  figures,  since,  of  the  forty-four  “dry”  counties 
named,  one,  Clay,  has  a population  greater  than  that  of  Knox, 
and  a number,  Clinton,  Gibson,  Huntington,  Hamilton,  Randolph 
and  others,  have  each  almost  as  large  a population  as  Knox.  The 
population  ,of  Knox  county  is  32,746,  and  of  the  forty-four  “dry” 
counties,  847,132. 

In  the  eleven  “dry”  counties  of  Clinton,  Clay,  Daviess,  Elk- 
hart, Gibson,  Huntington,  Hamilton,  Howard,  Kosciusko,  Mont- 
gomery and  Randolph,  with  a population  of  342,092,  and  two  of 
which.  Clay  and  Elkhart,  each  have  a population  greater  than  that 
of  Knox,  only  495  persons  were  jailed  in  the  period  named,  for  in- 
toxication, as  against  650  in  “wet”  Knox,  with  a population  of 
32,746. 

“Wet”  Vigo  county,  with  a population  of  only  62,035,  jailed 
in  the  first  eight  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  889  persons  for  in- 
toxication. 

The  forty-four  “dry”  counties  named  above,  with  the  coun- 
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ties  of  Carroll,  Decatur,  Greene,  Howard,  Putnam  and  Shelby 
added,  fifty  in  all,  with  a population  of  991,677,  jailed  only  990 
persons  for  intoxication  in  the  time,  only  one  more  than  "wet” 
Vigo  county. 

The  five  “wet”  counties  of  Allen,  Knox,  St.  Joseph,  Vander- 
burg  and  Vigo,  with  a population  of  302,691,  jailed  for  intoxica- 
tion 1,591  more  persons*  than  the  forty-four  "dry”  counties,  named 
above,  with  Elkhart,  Grant  and  Madison  added,  forty-seven  in  all, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  1,021,918. 

The  four  “wet”  counties  of  St.  Joseph,  Vanderburg,  Vigo  and 
Knox,  with  a population  of  225,421,  jailed  2,354  persons  for  intoxi- 
cation. 

The  four  "dry”  counties  of  Elkhart,  Delaware,  Madison  and 
Grant,  with  a population  of  219,739  jailed  only  603  persons  for 
intoxication;  a difference  of  1,751. 

The  five  "wet”  counties  of  Allen,  Knox,  St.  Joseph,  Vander- 
burg and  Vigo,  with  a population  of  302,691,  jailed  2,749  persons, 
only  116  fewer  than  the  entire  seventy  “dry”  counties,  with  a 
population  of  1,587,403. 

Cost  of  Imprisonments  For  Intoxication. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  sheriffs’  in-and-out  fees  and  the 
board  on  account  of  persons  jailed,  is  equally  confusing  to  saloon 
and  brewery  advocates. 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  sheriffs’  in-and- 
out  fees  on  account  of  persons  jailed  for  intoxication,  aggregated 
in  the  state  $3,186.55;  in  the  twenty-two  "wet”  counties,  $1,774.65; 
in  the  seventy  "dry”  counties,  $1,411.90;  an  excess  in  the  twenty- 
two  "wet”  counties  over  the  seventy  “dry”  counties  of  $362.75. 

The  board  for  persons  jailed  on  account  of  intoxication  in 
the  entire  state  during  the  period  named  aggregated  $23,197.78. 

The  board  for  persons  jailed  in  the  twenty-two  “wet”  counties 
aggregated  $14,849.68. 

The  board  for  persons  jailed  in  the  seventy  “dry”  counties 
aggregated  $8,348.10. 

Excess  in  twenty-two  “wet”  counties  over  the  seventy  “dry” 
counties,  $6,501.58. 

Fees  and  board  for  persons  jailed  on  account  of  intoxication 
in  the  entire  state  for  the  period  named,  aggregated  $26,384.33. 

Fees  and  board  in  the  twenty-two  “wet”  counties,  $16,624.33. 

Fees  and  board  in  the  seventy  “dry”  counties,  $9,760.00. 

A difference  in  favor  of  the  seventy  “dry”  counties  of  $6,864.33. 

And  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  seventy  “dry” 
counties  have  an  aggregate  population  of  1,587,403,  as  against  a 
population  of  only  927,059  in  the  “wet”  counties. 
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“Wet”  Vigo  county,  with  a population  of  but  62,035,  paid  out 
for  board  alone,  on  account  of  persons  jailed  for  intoxication, 
$2,001.60,  only  $46.93  less  money  than  the  fourteen  counties  of 
Clinton  Elkhart  Howard  Kosciusko 

Clay  Greene  Huntington  Montgomery 

Daviess  Gibson  Hamilton  Madison 

Randolph  Wabash 

paid  out  on  account  of  both  in-and-out  fees  and  board,  with  a 
population  of  469,327 — seven  and  one-half  times  greater. 


Or,  Vigo  alone,  with  a population  of  62,035,  paid  out  for  board 
alone  $2,001.60,  or  $354.02  more  than  the  forty  “dry”  counties  here- 
tofore named,  with  a population  of  733,079,  paid  out  for  both  in- 
and-out  fees  and  board,  and  only  $20.48  less  than  these  forty  coun- 
ties paid  out  with  Clinton,  Jefferson,  Randolph  and  Clay  added, 
forty-four  in  all,  with  a population  of  847,132,  more  than  twelve 
times  greater. 

The  “wet”  counties  of  St.  Joseph,  Vanderburg,  Knox  and 
Allen,  with  a population  of  302,691,  paid  out  on  account  of  fees  and 
board,  $8,329.87.  The  forty-four  “dry”  counties  heretofore  named, 
with  Grant  and  Madison  added,  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
1,021,919,  paid  out  $3,960,  on  account  of  board  and  fees,  a differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  forty-four  “dry”  counties,  of  $4,369.39. 

“Wet”  Knox  county,  with  a population  of  but  32,946,  paid  out 
for  fees  and  board,  $1,538.70. 

The  eleven  “dry”  counties  of  Clinton,  Clay,  Daviess,  Elkhart,. 
Gibson,  Huntington,  Hamilton,  Howard,  Kosciusko,  Montgomery 
and  Randolph  with  a population  of  342,092,  paid  out  $1,454.63,  a dif- 
ference of  $84.07  in  favor  of  the  eleven  “dry”  counties. 

Of  these  eleven  counties,  two,  Clay  and  Elkhart,  exceed 
Knox  county  in  population,  and  none  of  the  others  are  substanti- 
ally less  than  Knox  in  population. 

The  “dry”  counties  of  Elkhart,  with  a population  of  45,052; 
Delaware,  with  a population  of  49,624;  Madison,  with  a population 
of  70,470;  a total  population  of  165,046,  paid  out  $183.30  less  on 
account  of  in-and-out  fees  and  board,  than  Knox  county,  with  a 
population  of  32,746. 

“Dry”  Delaware  county,  with  a population  of  49,624;  “dry” 
Grant,  with  a population  of  54,693;  a total  population  of  104,317, 
paid  out  on  account  of  fees  and  board,  $1,461.20.  “Wet”  Knox 
county,  with  only  32,746  population,  paid  out  $1,538.70,  or  $77.50- 
more. 

“Dry”  Delaware  county,  with  a population  of  49,624;  “dry” 
Madison,  with  a population  of  70,470;  a total  population  of  120,094, 
paid  out  on  account  of  fees  and  board,  $1,229.20.  “Wet”  Knox 
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county,  with  a population  of  32,746,  paid  out  on  account  of  fees 
and  board,  $1,538.70,  or  $309.50  more  than  “dry”  Delaware  and 
Madison. 

“Dry”  Grant,  with  a population  of  54,693;  “dry”  Madison, 
with  a population  of  70,470;  a total  population  of  125,163,  paid  out 
on  account  of  fees  and  board,  $1,186.40.  “Wet”  Knox  county,  with 
a population  of  32,746,  paid  out  on  account  of  fees  and  board, 
$1,538.70,  or  $352.30  more  than  “dry”  Grant  and  Madison. 


TEXAS  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SALOON. 

The  following  facts  from  three  representative  counties  in 
Texas  indicate  something  of  the  relation  of  the  saloon  to  the 
tax  problem  of  that  state: 

Harris  County  (Anti- Prohibition.) 

Tax  rate  66%  cents  upon  the  $100  valuation  of  property. 
Bonded  debt  about  three  million  dollars.  Number  of  saloons 
415.  Average  annual  excise  saloon  tax  paid  the  county  is  about 
$80,000.  Annual  railroad  tax  paid  county  is  about  $48,781,  and 
total  county  taxes  last  year  were  $339,946.66.  The  number  of 
cases  in  police  court  and  justice  courts  of  the  city  of  Houston, 
for  drunkenness,  abusive  language,  assaults,  etc.,  average  448  per 
month,  or  a total  of  5,376  per  annum.  The  criminal  court  of 
Harris  county  is  in  session  thirty-two  weeks  per  annum,  divided 
into  four  terms  of  eight  weeks  each,  and  has  upon  its  docket 
cases  for  all  grades  of  crime  from  assaults  up  to  murder,  in- 
cluding theft,  burglary  and  robbery.  Two  district  courts  are 
kept  busy  disposing  of  civil  cases. 

With  $108,781  of  taxes  derived  from  railroads  and  415  sa- 
loons, Harris  county  has  a larger  tax  rate  than  any  prohibition 
county  and  about  double  of  that  of  a majority  of  the  prohibi- 
tion counties  which  have  no  saloon  tax,  and  but  few  of  them  have 
a large  railroad  tax.  Nearly  all  of  the  prohibition  counties  are 
out  of  debt,  but  Harris  county  has  a large  bonded  debt. 

But  the  rate  of  county  taxation  paid  .by  citizens  of  Harris 
county  outside  of  the  city  of  Houston  is  very  low  when  com- 
pared to  the  combined  city  and  county  taxes  wrhich  citizens  of 
Harris  county  have  to  pay  to  reside  in  the  city  of  Houston,  for 
the  rate  of  city  taxes  is  $1.70  and  adding  to  this  the  county  tax 
of  66%  cents,  makes  a total  of  $2.36%  which  must  be  paid  by  all 
citizens  who  own  property  in  the  city.  This  does  not  include 
state  taxes. 

Total  value  of  city  property  is  $60,268,660,  and  its  bonded 
debt  is  $4,000,000,  Its  revenue  from  saloon  excise  tax  from  Janu- 
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ary  1,  1909,  to  September,  1909,  collected  was  $23,051.20.  But  this 
saloon  tax  will  not  pay  the  costs  of  crime  produced  by  the 
saloons,  therefore  it  is  evident  that  taxation  will  increase  in- 
stead of  diminish. 

Armstrong  County  (Prohibition.) 

Rate  of  taxation  reduced  since  prohibition  to  19  cents  on  the 
$100  valuation  of  property.  Only  one  person  arrested  for  crime 
since  January  1,  1909.  District  court  averages  about  five  days’ 
session.  Jail  empty  most  of  the  time.  County  out  of  debt  and 
has  money  in  the  treasury.  Business  improving  all  the  time  and 
imigration  filling  up  the  county. 

Brown  County  (Prohibition.) 

Rate  of  taxation,  since  prohibition,  has  been  lowered  from 
76  cents  to  25  cents  on  the  $100  valuation.  Brownwood,  the 
county  seat,  has  spent  nearly  one  million  dollars  the  past  year  in 
public  improvements  and  the  county  is  out  of  debt  and  money 
in  the  treasury.  Bank  deposits  more,  and  business  better  than 
it  was  during  saloon  days;  and  crime  of  all  grades  has  decreased 
sixty  per  cent. 

Lamar  County  (Prohibition.) 

Tax  has  been  reduced  under  prohibition  from  87  cents  to  48 
cents  upon  $100  valuation  of  property.  Crime  of  all  grades  de- 
creased at  least  eighty  per  cent.  Bank  deposits  and  business 
generally  increasing. 


MICHIGAN  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 
Increased  Savings  Deposits  in  Dry  Counties. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  savings  deposits 
in  the  following  counties  in  Michigan,  according  to  the  bank 
commissioner’s  report  of  September  1st,  1909,  as-  compared  with 


September  23,  1908: 

Allegan  County $ 75,310.06 

Barry  County 109,652.98 

Benzie  County 57,097.92 

Branch  County 132,395.66 

Calhoun  County 140,026.55 

Charlevoix  County 57,633.93 

Clinton  County 142,149.59 

Eaton  County 171,474.25 

Emmett  County 17,583.60 

Genessee  County 672,121.67 

Ionia  County 99,711.95 

Isabella  County 148,908.60 
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Jackson  County, $347,833.84 

Midland  County 27,685.07 

Oakland  County 489,975.15 

Sanilac  County 316,352.36 

Total  $3,005,913.18 

Criminal  Statistics  in  “Dry”  Michigan  Counties. 

The  following  tables  taken  from  the  reports  on  file  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  at  Lansing, 
Mich.,  show  something  of  the  difference  of  the  criminal  records  in 
the  “wet”  and  "dry”  counties  of  the  state: 

Statistics  From  “Dry”  Counties. 


Popula- 

Total  No. 

No.  of 

County 

tion 

in  Jail 

Drunks 

Calhoun  

52,963 

187 

65 

Jackson  

47,122 

315 

126 

Oakland  

. . . . 45,746 

157 

64 

Tuscola  

35,961 

51 

3 

Ionia  

34,627 

140 

81 

Van  Buren  

34,965 

60 

15 

Sanilac  

34,867 

42 

0 

Gratiot  

30,536 

68 

11 

Clinton  

25,208 

134 

3 

Branch  

26,397 

37 

15 

Barry  

22,025 

79 

17 

Isabella  

24,106 

20 

6 

Livingston  

18,649 

32 

3 

Osceola 

18,633 

10 

3 

Benzie  

10,790 

11 

3 

Missaukee  

10,266 

8 

2 

Total  arrests 

in 

“dry” 

counties 

Total  drunks 

in 

“dry” 

counties 

417 

Statistics  From  “Wet”  Counties. 

Popula- 

Total No. 

No.  of 

County 

tion 

in  Jail 

Drunks 

St.  Clair 

55,637 

355 

117 

Kalamazoo  

49,762 

1,042 

407 

Ottawa  

42,189 

240 

161 

Lenawee 

49,097 

115 

63 

Washtenaw  

46,776 

232 

108 

Ingham  

43,607 

234 

160 

Montcalm  

33,260 

44 

17 

Macomb  

33,095 

165 

56 
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Popula- 

Total  No. 

No.  of 

tion 

in  Jail 

Drunks 

Huron  

. . . . . 34,945 

36 

2 

Gd.  Traverse  .... 

23,202 

84 

40 

Lapeer  

27,050 

81 

59 

Shiawassee  

33,711 

70 

46 

Cass 

20,030 

92 

34 

Presque  Isle  .... 

10,872 

11 

1 

Ogemaw  

9,121 

13 

8 

Arenac  

10,184 

18 

6 

Total  arrests 

in 

“wet” 

counties. . . 

. . . .2,832 

Total  drunks 

in 

“wet” 

counties 

. . . .1,285 

County  Option  Election  Results  in  Michigan. 


The  following  table  shows  the  counties  which  voted  "dry” 
and  the  counties  which  voted  “wet”  at  the  election  of  April  1910, 
together  with  the  majorities  in  each  case,  the  number  of  saloons 
involved  and  the  number  of  breweries  involved: 


“Dry.” 


Counties 

Population 

Majority 

No.  ol  saloons 
involved 

No.  ol  brew- 
eries. involved 

Antrim  

15,655 

480 

18 

Arenac  

10,184 

200 

11 

Barry  

22,025 

966 

*19 

Cass  

20,030 

500 

18 

Clinton  

25,208 

100 

*26 

Gladwin 

8,601 

400 

9 

Ingham  

43,607 

675 

54 

1 

Lenawee  

49,097 

2,079 

61 

1 

Lapeer  

27,050 

475 

23 

1 

Midland 

14,636 

220 

*13 

Missaukee  

10,266 

25 

* 9 

Otsego  

7,239 

268 

14 

Osceola  

18,633 

286 

*25 

Ogemaw  

9,121 

48 

10 

. 1 

Oscoda 

1,888 

50 

1 

Oceana  

17,717 

400 

8 

Presque  Isle 

10,872 

300 

31 

Shiawassee  

33,711 

899 

42 

1 

St.  Joseph  

23,229 

400 

33 

Van  Buren 

34,965 

800 

* 7 

Totals  

403,734  | 

f 9,571 

432 

i 5 

* Number  of  saloons  doing  business  when  the  county  orig- 
inally voted  “dry.” 
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“Wet.” 


Counties 

Population 

Majority 

No.  ol  saloons 
involved 

, 

No.  ol  brew- 
eries involved 

Alger  

6,535 

200 

35 

Chippewa  

22.125 

600 

84 

1 

Dickinson  

18,938 

800 

97 

Gogebic  

17.297 

1,200 

76 

Kent  

138,488 

7,000 

180 

3 

Luce  

3,882 

31 

15 

Leelanau 

10,826 

142 

11 

Lake 

4,999 

130 

4 

Mason  

19,608 

600 

25 

Marquette  

40,010 

600 

144 

Mackinac  

8,247 

344 

34 

Oakland  

45,746 

1,073 

*51 

1 

Roscommon  

1,731 

25 

5 

Schoolcraft 

8,628 

300 

31 

1 

St.  Clair  

55,637 

2,525 

104 

3 

Wexford  

19,217 

184 

*41 

Totals  j 

421,914  | 

| 15,754  | 

937  | 

9 

* Number  of  saloons  doing  business  when  the  county  orig- 
inally voted  “dry.” 


OREGON  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SALOON. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  tax  rates  of  the 
“wet”  and  “dry”  cities  of  the  state  of  Oregon: 

“Wet”  Towns. 


Name 

Pop. 

No.  of 
Saloons 

License 

Tax  Rate 
Mills 

Astoria 

12.000 

40 

$ 500.00 

10 

Baker  City 

8,000 

24 

400.00 

20  2-S 

Medford  

6,000 

9 

500.00 

17  1-2 

Oregon  City 

6,000 

16 

400.00 

6 

Hillsboro 

2,500 

3 

2,000.00 

9 3-10 

Average  for  the  five  “wet” 

towns,  10 

7-10. 

Grant’s  Pass  ’ . . . . 

“Dry” 

6,000 

Towns. 

0 

0 

8 

Corvallis  

4,000 

0 

0 

7 

Albany  

6,000 

0 

0 

8 

Heppner  

2,500 

0 

0 

7 

Enterprise  

1,200 

0 

0 

10 

Silverton  

2,000 

0 

0 

3 

Average  for  the  six  “dry”  towns,  7 l-o. 


The  following  table  shows  the  contrast  between  Medford, 
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Oregon,  “wet,”  and  Ashland,  Oregon,  “dry.”  Both  towns  are  lo- 
cated in  Jackson  County: 


Medford  Ashland 

Population  5.5U0  6,250 

Assessment $2,407,394  $2,496,647 

City  tax  in  mills 17Vfc  14 

Number  of  saloons  9 0 

Arrests  in  Recorder’s  Court,  Jan.  lst.-Dec.  7,  1909: 

Drunkenness  162  7 

Fighting  36  0 

Obscene  Language  20  0 

Selling  liquor  to  minors 2 0 

Gambling  3 0 

Using  profane  language 3 0 

Boisterous  conduct  3 0 

Violations  of  minor  city  ordi- 
nances   34  17 

Total  arrests 263  24 

Criminal  cases  in  September  term  of 

Circuit  Court 10  1 

Very  few  cities  in  Oregon  show  more  and  greater  improve- 
ments than  Ashland.  Comparison  with  Medford  in  that  particular, 
is  in  Ashland’s  favor. 


CALIFORNIA  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SALOON. 


The  California  State  Comtroller’s  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1909,  shows  the  following  expenditures: 


For  Support  of  San  Quentin  Prison 

For  Support  of  Folsom  Prison 

Total  State  Expense  for  Crime 

For  Support  of  Stockton  Asylum  for  Insane.., 

For  Support,  of  Napa  Asylum  for  Insane 

For  Support  of  Agnews  Asylum  for  Insane.. 
For  Support  of  Mendocino  Asylum  for  Insane 
For  Support  of  South  Cal.  Asylum  for  Insane, 

Total  State  Expense  tor  the  Insane 

For  Support  of  the  Feeble  Minded 

For  Support  of  Orphans 


$ 556.681. 12 
201.442.45 

$ 758,123.57 

338.A34.48 
377. hi  5.76 
714.894.76 
174,193  J2 
265,674.24 

$1,870,712.56 
223.803.32 
40  1 ,642.06 


Total  State  Expense  for  Pul  lie  Charges $3,254,281.51 

Part  Chargeable  to  the  Liquor  Traffic:  — - 

Crime — 84  per  cent  ol  $738  123.57 $ 636,623.80 

Insane — 70  per  cent  of  $1.870,712.56 1,309,498.79 

Feeble  Minded — 70  per  cent  o'  $223,803.32. . . . 156,662.32 

Orphans — 60  per  cent  of  $401,642.06 240,983. 24 

Total  State  Expenses  Chargeable  to  the 

Liquor  Traffic  $2,343, 770.15 

The  county  expense  for  crime,  pauperism,  etc.,  chargeable 


to  the  liquor  traffic  is  much  more  than  the  above  state  expenses. 
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License  and  No-license  in  California. 

Sacramento,  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $30,406,900,  and 
high  license,  has  a city  tax  rate  of  $1.60  on  the  $100. 

Pasadena,  a prohibition  city  with  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$38,910,170,  has  a city  tax  rate  of  98  cents  on  the  $100. 

Alameda,  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $17,933,866  and  high 
license,  has  a city  tax  rate  of  $1.25  on  the  $100. 

Long  Beach,  a prohibition  city,  with  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$17,476,204,  has  a city  tax  rate  of  65  cents  on  the  $100. 

San  Jose,  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $20,634,645  and  high 
license,  has  a city  tax  rate  of  $1.15  on  the  $100. 

Berkeley,  a prohibition  city,  with  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$33,899,444,  has  a city  tax  rate  of  .99  cents  on  the  $100. 

Stockton,  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $18,006,778  and  high 
license,  has  a city  tax  rate  of  $1.96  on  the  $100. 

Riverside,  a prohibition  city,  with  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$11,989,628,  has  a city  tax  rate  of  $1.15  on  the  $100. 

Marysville,  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $2,528,505  and  high 
license,  has  a city  tax  rate  of  $3.50  on  the  $100. 

Yuba  City,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Marysville, 
a prohibition  town,  has  a city  tax  rate  of  75  cents  on  the  $100. 

Santa  Monica,  with  high  license,  has  a city  tax  rate  of  $1.65 
on  the  $100. 

Pacific  Grove,  prohibition,  with  no  revenue  from  saloons,  has 
a city  tax  rate  of  90  cents  on  the  $100. 

In  the  six  high  license  saloon  cities,  with  an  approximate 
assessable  value  of  one  hundred  million,  the  average  city  tax  rate 
is  $1.85  1-6  on  the  $100  worth  of  property. 

In  the  six  prohibition  cities  with  no  revenue  from  the  liquor 
traffic  and  an  approximate  assessable  property  valuation  of  one 
hundred  million,  the  tax  rate  is  90  1-3  cents  on  the  $100. 

California  has  16,236  saloons.  The  taxpayers  paid  out  last 
year  to  care  for  pauperism  and  to  prosecute  crime  $9,679,024. 

The  16,236  saloons  received  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  in 
this  state  $131,253,200,  a per  capita  sum  of  $65  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  state. 

There  is  a saloon  to  every  twenty- two  voters — a saloon  to 
every  125  of  the  population  of  the  state. 


VIRGINIA  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

The  following  tables  show  something  of  the  cost  of  the 
liquor  traffic  to  the  state  of  Virginia.  The  figures  are  for  the 
year  of  1909: 
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Some  Comparisons  Between  “Wet”  and  “Dry”  Counties. 


County 

Alexandria 

. “wet” 

Popu- 

lation 

6,430 

Criminal 

Court 

Expenses 

$3,401.40 

Committed 
to  Peniten- 
tiary Current 
Year 
7 

King  and  Queen 

. “dry” 

6,918 

1,003.29 

3 

Greensville 

9,758 

1,223.33 

2 

Essex 

. “dry” 

9,701 

419.44 

1 

Alleghany 

16,330 

3,605.09 

1 

Smyth 

17,121 

1,006.78 

2 

Warwick 

4,888 

4,132.12 

2 

Bland 

“dry” 

5,497 

253.25 

2 

Washington 

28,995 

5,395.87 

14 

Wythe 

. “dry” 

.20,437 

1,273.16 

4 

Elizabeth  City.. 

. “wet” 

19,460 

5,303.88 

15 

Accomac 

. “dry” 

32,570 

4,077.98 

12 

Mecklenburg.  . . . 

. “wet” 

26,551 

5,448.15 

12 

Charlotte 

28,709 

1,534.27 

3 

(Nottoway.) 

Norfolk  County 

(Wet) 

Compared  With 

Sixteen  “ 

Dry”  Counties. 

County 

Norfolk 

. “wet” 

Popu- 

lation 

50,780 

Criminal 

Court 

Expenses 

$21,303.10 

Committed 
to  Peniten- 
tiary Current 
Year 
38 

Appomattox 

9,662 

1,119.25 

2 

Bland 

. “dry” 

5,497 

253.25 

2 

Botetourt 

17,161 

1,604.94 

2 

Campbell 

23,256 

2,469.25 

7 

Essex 

. “dry” 

9,701 

419.44 

1 

Giles 

10,793 

962.97 

0 

Grayson 

16,853 

1,540.01 

1 

Highland 

5,647 

334.73 

0 

King  George .... 

“dry” 

9,265 

515.57 

1 

Lancaster 

“(Jry” 

8,949 

1,215.62 

1 

Mathews 

. “dry” 

8,239 

886.33 

1 

Middlesex. ....... 

8,220 

1,025.37 

3 

Montgomery . . . . 

# “flry” 

15,852 

2,230.02 

2 

Smyth 

.,  “dry” 

17,121 

1,006.78 

2 

Wythe 

20,437 

1,273.16 

4 

James  City 

3,688 

342.97 

1 

Totals 

190,341 

$17,199.66 

“30 

Note. — The 

one  “wet”  county  has 

139,561  less  population. 

.$4,103.44  more  criminal 

court  expense,  and  eight  : 

more  prisoners 

than  sixteen  “dry”  counties. 
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Startling  Statistics  from  Eight  “Wet"  Counties. 

Committed 
to  Peni- 
Criminal  tentiary 


Popu- 

Court 

Current 

County 

lation 

Expenses 

Year 

Norfolk  

$21,303.10 

38 

Elizabeth  City 

19,460 

5,303.88 

15 

Mecklenburg  

26,551 

5,448.15 

12 

Pittsylvania  

5,529.50 

16 

Page  

1,781.67 

10 

Sussex  

12,082 

1,429.67 

13 

Tazewell 

23,384 

4,882.59 

10 

Washington  

5,395.87 

14 

Totals  

226,940 

$51,074.43 

128 

Note. — The  above  eight  “wet”  counties  in  the  state  having  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  population  in  all  of  the  counties  has  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  penitentiary  commitments  from  counties, 
and  nearly  one-fourth  of  criminal  expenses. 

Elizabeth  City  County  (Wet)  Compared  With  Five  “Dry”  Counties. 

Committed 


Popu- 

Criminal 

to  Peni- 

County 

lation 

Expenses 

tentiary 

Elizabeth  City  Co.,  “wet”. 

19,460 

$5,303.88 

15 

James  City,  New  Kent, 
caster,  Gloucester,  all 
aggregately 

York,  Lan- 
“dry,”  have 
37,816 

3,605.58 

6 

Note. — The  five  above  ’’dry”  counties  have  18,356  more  people 


with  $1,698.30  less  criminal  expenses,  and  nine  fewer  commitments 
to  prison  than  the  one  “wet”  county. 

Criminal  Court  Expenses  and  Penitentiary  Commitments  from 
Eight  “Wet”  Cities. 


Criminal  Commitments 
Court  to 

Cities  Expenses  Penitentiary 

Alexandria  $ 4,984.38  5 

Manchester  4,452.47  4 

Newport  News 12,125.99  14 

Norfolk  41,410.78  99 

Petersburg 7,895.79  11 

Portsmouth 7,293.61  13 

Richmond  37,471.65  106 
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Criminal  Commitments 
Court  to 

Expenses  Penitentiary 

Roanoke  7,321.89  17 

Totals $122,956.56”  269 


Note. — For  the  current  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  the 
above  eight  “wet”  Virginia  cities,  having  about  one-seventh  of  the 
population  of  the  state,  sent  over  one-third  of  all  state  prisoners 
to  the  penitentiary,  and  incurred  one-third  of  all  the  state’s 
criminal  court  expenses. 

For  Current  Year  Ending  September  30,  1909. 


Criminal 

Commitments 

Court 

to 

Cities  and  Counties 

Expenses 

Penitentiary 

36  “wet”  counties 

247 

8 “wet”  cities 

122,956.56 

269 

Total  “wet”  cities  and  counties 

$241,018.62 

516 

64  “dry”  counties 

$101,454.41 

238 

11  “dry”  cities 

63 

$123,331.74 

301 

Note. — The  forty-four  “wet”  cities  and  counties  had  $117,- 
686.88  more  criminal  expense  and  215  more  commitments  to 
prison  than  seventy- five  “dry”  counties  and  cities. 


Winchester’s  Showing. 

Postoffice  receipts,  S4.000.35  increase. 

All  street  work  planned  two  years  ago  practically  completed. 

About  ten  miles  of  new  sewerage  plant.  Connections  with 
same  will  pay  interest  on  investment. 

New  six- inch  water  main  from  Leicester  to  Peyton  street, 
costing  about  $3,000. 

Usual  appropriations  for  firemen  each  year  and  special  ap- 
propriations of  $720  this  year.  1550  feet  of  hose  paid  for. 

Twelve  new  electric  lights  in  various  parts  of  city. 

New  steam  roller,  street  scarifier,  rock  crusher  bin,  and  at- 
tachments for  sprinkling  wagon  at  cost  of  $2,700. 

Decreased  arrests  for  all  causes. 

Twenty-seven  per  cent  decrease  of  arrest  for  drunkenness 
alone. 

Thirty  per  cent  decrease  for  violation  of  state  law. 

Danville’s  Showing. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  arrests  for 
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drunkenness  in  Danville  during-  the  “wet”  and  “dry”  regimes  in 


the  months  of  June  and  July: 

June,  1908,  “dry” 25 

July,  1908,  “dry” 30 

Total  55 

June,  1909,  “dry” 41 

July,  1909,  “dry” 30 

Total  71 

June,  1910,  one-half  “wet” 87 

July,  1910,  “wet” 122 


Total  209 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  paid  monthly  for 
feeding  prisoners  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  under  the 
“wet”  and  “dry”  regime: 

June,  1908,  “dry” $ 265.85 

July,  1908,  “dry” 305.65 


Total  $ 571.50 

June,  1909,  “dry” $ 299.60 

July,  1909,  “dry” 407.60 


Total  $ 707.20 

June,  1910,  one-half  “wet”, $ 741.45 

July,  1910,  “wet” 857.50 


Total  $1,598.95 


ILLINOIS  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SALOON* 

County  Taxes  and  Saloons  in  Illinois. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts 
of  the  state  of  Illinois  for  1908,  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  on  saloon 
property  is  practically  insignificant,  as  the  following  table  shows. 
It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  none  of  the 
saloons  in  the  cities  and  villages  pay  a single  cent  in  license 
fees  to  the  counties,  so  that  all  the  revenue  received  by  the  coun- 
ties from  the  liquor  traffic  is  the  tax  paid  on  saloon  property. 
In  the  table  the  names  of  the  counties  follow  the  number  of  the 
district: 
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Taxes  paid 
on  property 

Total  Taxes  County  of  saloons 

Collected  Taxes  and  eating 

houses 

i,  -2,  3,  4,  s,  6,  7,  9,  Hi  I3f  15. 


17,  19,  2i,  23,  25,  27,  29, 


31  districts,  all  in  Cook  Co. 
8 th  district,  Boon,  Lake  and 

$39,469,361.91 

$4,152,147.69 

$1,578.56 

McHenry  

10th  district,  Winnebago  and 

1,241,250.60 

142,658.66 

582.17 

Ogle  

1 2th  District,  Carroll,  Jo  Daviess 

1,201,582.31 

133,632.04 

337- 16 

and  Stephenson  

906,274.34 

151,225.78 

236.21 

14th  district,  Kane  and  Kendall.. 
1 6th  district,  Livingston,  Mar- 

1,232,415.83 

158,239.15 

678.38 

shall,  Putnam  and  Woodford 

982,969.63 

108,539.86 

263.86 

1 8th  district,  Peoria 

20th  District,  Grundy,  Iroquois 

1,237,807.00 

151,333.09 

563.43 

and  Kankakee  

22nd  district,  Edgar  and  Ver- 

1,151,849.93 

140,269.56 

422.69 

milion  

24th  district,  Champaign,  Moul- 

1,335,455-22 

225,641.27 

707.99 

trie  and  Piatt 

1,056,514.03 

112,483.92 

155-41 

26th  district,  Ford  and  McLean. 
28th  district, DeWitt,  Logan  and 

1,185,492.55 

129,155.29 

142.16 

Macon  

30th  district,  Brown,  Cass,  Mason 

1,284,247.37 

206,387.31 

440.88 

Menard,  Schuyler,  Tazewell. 
32nd  district,  Hancock,  McDon- 

1,288,693.56 

235,305-16 

359-14 

ough  and  Warren 

33rd  district,  Henderson,  Mercer 

985,606.51 

172,376.69 

45-86 

and  Rock  Island 

34th  district,  Clark,  Coles  and 

1,092,269.29 

142,244.42 

375.8i 

Douglas  

35th  district,  De  Kalb,  Lee  and 

904,134.38 

135,168.04 

137-34 

Whiteside  

36th  district,  Adams,  Calhoun, 

1,432,227.04 

197,084.13 

435-10 

Pike  and  Scott 

37th  district,  Bureau,  Henry  and 

1,111,636.92 

159,492.66 

599.84 

Stark  

38th  district,  Greene,  Jersey, 

1,223,292.88 

176,010.90 

356.44 

Macoupin  and  Montgomery. 

1,117,634.86 

i75,407-53 

400.57 

39th  district,  LaSalle 

40th  district,  Christian,  Cumber- 

1,101,970.32 

162,700.53 

626.52 

land,  Fayette  and  Shelby 

1, 1 18.450.91 

197,257.02 

492.88 

41st  district,  DuPage  and  Will.. 
42nd  district,  Clay,  Clinton,  Ef- 

1,291,989.66 

148,810.46 

494.11 

fingham  and  Marion 

640,127.25 

120,490.80 

297.03 

43rd  district,  Fulton  and  Knox... 
44th  district,  Jackson,  Monroe, 

1,003,946.77 

153,289.80 

319-24 

Perry,  Randolph,  Washington 
45th  District,  Morgan  and  San- 

753,573-32 

i54,i55-04 

507-43 

gamon  

46th  district,  Jasper,  Jefferson, 

1,556,342.44 

235,563.81 

681.39 

Richland  and  Wayne 

578,540.08 

97,890.91 

61.56 

47th  district,  Bond  and  Madison.. 

873,539  56 

134,898.93 

943-07 

122 
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Total  Taxes 

Comity 

Taxes  paid 
on  property 
of  saloons 

Collected 

Taxes 

and  eating 

48th  district,  Crawford,  Edwards, 
Gallatin,  Hardin,  Lawrence, 
Waliash  and  White  

855,635.88 

119,263.02 

houses 

137.07 

49th  district,  St.  Clair 

1,223,025.17 

148,055.89 

811.17 

50th  district,  Alexander,  Franklin, 
Pulaski,  Union.  Williamson.. 

1,293,129.67 

178,513.56 

845-15 

51st  district,  Hamilton,  Johnson, 
Massac,  Pope  and  Saline 

494,843-54 

70,494.07 

132.14 

By  increasing  the  expenses  of  the  county,  the  saloons  of  the 
cities  and  villages  increase  the  taxes  of  the  county,  but  do  not 
pay  one  cent  of  license  fees  to  the  county,  and  only  an  insignifi- 
cant sum  in  direct  taxation  as  above  figures  show. 

According  to  the  State  Auditor’s  report  the  property  of  sa- 
loons and  eating  houses  in  Illinois  was  valued  at  only  $295,686. 
The  average  tax  in  the  state  was  $4.6.0,  so  the  property  of  saloons 
and  eating  houses  brought  in  only  $13,601.55  in  taxes. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  eating  houses  are  all  classed  with  sa- 
loons. If  saloons  were  shown  up  alone  they  would  make  a still 
worse  showing. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  official  reports  of 
1906.  The  counties  of  the  state,  for  the  purposes  of  this  com- 
parison, are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  number 
of  saloons  contained  in  these  counties  per  100,000  of  the  popu- 
lation. 


Classes  of 
Counties 
(Saloons  per 
100,000). 

Average  Numoer 
of  Saloons 
per  100,000  ! 

Admitted  to  Jail 
per  100,000 

Inmates  of  Peni- 
tentiary per  100,000 

Inmates  in  Reform 
and  St.  Charles 
Schools  per  100,000 

Insane  in  Asylums 
and  Almshouses 
per  100,000 

Percentage  of 
School  Attendance 

Average 
Tax  Rate 

Taxes  Collected 
per  Capita 

Divorces 
per  100,000 

Class  T 
(0-100  Saloons 
per  100.000) 
50  Counties 

46 

206 

33 

20 

203 

78 

4.59 

8.72 

84 

Class  TT 
(100- 200  saloons 
per  ioo.omo) 

| 30  Counties 

143 

347 

47 

27 

218 

72 

4.71 

10.34 

97 

1 Class  I 1 1 

(200  or  more 
Saloons  per 

22  Counties 

392 

435 

60 

28 

250 

66 

5.06 

11.34 

147 

123 
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Chicago’s  Showing. 

Of  the  $10,500,000  per  year  expended  by  the  state  of  Illinois,  at 
least  $3,000,000  of  the  expense  is  caused  by  caring  for  the  crimin- 
ality, delinquency,  feeble-mindedness,  pauperism  and  insanity 
Brought  on  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  liquor  traffic.  This  means 
an  expense  of  sixty  cents  for  each  person  in  the  state.  Cook  coun- 
ty’s share  of  this  expense  will  be  at  least  $1,200,000. 

Of  the  $8,460,601  for  expenses  appropriated  by  Cook  county 
at  least  $3,000,000  was  made  necessary  in  caring  for  the  criminality, 
delinquency,  dependency,  pauperism,  accidents  and  insanity 
brought  on  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  liquor  traffic. 

At  least  $4,000,000  of  the  $23,000,000  annual  expense  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  is  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  liquor 
traffic. 


Summary. 

County’s  share  of  state  expense  due  to  drink $1,200,000 

County  expense  due  to  drink.  . 3,000,000 

Chicago  City  expense  due  to  drink 4,000,000 


Total  $8,200,000 

License,  fees  paid  by  saloons 7,400,000 


Direct  loss  to  county  on  account  of  the  liquor  traffic. . . .$  800,000 

In  addition  there  is  the  loss  to  the  people  of  the  money  paid 
to  saloons  which  amounts  each  year  to  at  least  $55,000,000. 

Then  there  is  the  loss  to  the  community  of  the  unproductive 
labor  of  those  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic.  They  add  nothing  to 
the  wealth  of  the  community.  On  the  contrary,  they  live  upon  the 
wealth  of  the  people.  If  engaged  at  productive  labor  the  15,000 
persons  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  in  Cook  county  would  be 
worth  to  the  community  at  $5  a day,  $75,000,  or  $22,500,000  for  a 
year  of  three  hundred  working  days. 

Then  again,  there  is  an  annual  loss  of  at  least  $10,000,000 
due  to  accidents,  mistakes,  sickness  and  loss  of  employment  caused 
by  drink. 

Summary. 

County’s  share  of  state  expense  due  to  expense  of  crime, 


pauperism  and  insanity  due  to  saloons $ 8,200,000 

Cook  county’s  annual  drink  bill 55,000,000 

Loss  through  unproductive  labor  of  those  engaged  in  the 

liquor  traffic  22,500,000 
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Loss  due  to  accidents,  mistakes,  sickness  and  loss  of 

employment,  caused  by  drink  $10,000,000 

Total .$95,700,000 

License  fees  paid  by  saloons 7,400,000 

Net  loss $88,300,000 

Decatur’s  Record. 

No-license  was  in  effect  in  Decatur,  111.,  from  May  7,  1908 
until  May  7,  1910.  The  following  table  shows  the  general  condi- 
tions in  the  city  for  the  “dry”  year  of  1908  as  compared  with  the 
“wet”  year  of  1907: 

The  bank  clearings  for  1907  (wet)  were $19,839,328 

The  bank  clearings  for  1908  (dry)  were 20,645,243 

Increase  under  “dry”  regime $ 805,915 

The  postal  receipts  for  1907  (wet)  were $104,419.48 

The  postal  receipts  for  1908  (dry)  were 111,373.59 

Increase  under  “dry”  regime $ 6,954.11 

New  Improvements,  1908. 

Total  for  business  buildings $ 191,800 

Total  for  religious  and  public  308,500 

Total  for  residences 1,131,893 

Total  for  repairs,  barns,  small  jobs  and  miscellaneous 

work 70,782 

Total  for  building  only .$  1,702,975 

Other  Improvements. 

Public  improvements  made  by  city $ 272,498 

Sidewalks  10,045 

Curtis  Truck  Co.,  additions  and  improvements 15,000 

Central  Union  Telephone  Co.,  improvements  and  ex- 
tensions   45,000 

Home  Telephone  Co.,  improvements  and  extensions,  ex- 
clusive of  new  buildings 90,000 

Total  «."$  432,543 

Grand  total : $ 2,135,518 

In  the  “wet”  city  of  Springfield,  111.,  with  a population  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  Decatur,  there  were  erected  in  1908  only  279 
dwelling  houses,  costing  $670,950,  while  during  the  same  period  in 
Decatur  there  were  erected  496  dwelling  houses,  costing  $1,131,893. 

Rockford’s  Record. 

Rockford,  111.,  (population  50,000)  was  “dry”  from  May,  1908, 
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until  May,  1910.  The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  con- 
ditions under  license  and  no-license. 

Increase  in  Property  Values. 

1905  $ 7,201,037.00  1-5  Full  Valuation 

1906  7,645,167.00  1-5  Full  Valuation 

1907  9,226,062.00  1-5  Full  Valuation 

1908  9,797,798.00  1-5  Full  Valuation 

1909  17,094,294.00  1-3  Full  Valuation 

Actual  valuation  of  Rockford  property  assessed  in  19D9, 

over  $51,000,000.00 

Bank  Clearances. 


Month 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

January 

.$  2,528,123 

$ 2,402,753 

$ 2,744,130 

$ 2,382,555 

February 

. 2,525,130 

2,199,099 

2,417,030 

2,121,362 

March 

. 3,452,167 

2,992,002 

3,284,098 

2,711,036 

April 

. 2,954,809 

2,745,950 

2,938,687 

2,708,903 

May 

. 2,942,134 

2,273,181 

2,837,348 

2,334,782 

June 

3,080,812 

2,523,665 

2,901,144 

2,412,523 

July 

. 2,891,058 

2,473,381 

2,949,957 

2,489,547 

August 

. 2,560,177 

2,108,127 

2,531,885 

2,315,977 

September 

2,677,817 

2,289,914 

2,653,854 

2,404,111 

October 

. 3,086,717 

2,904,423 

3,013,780 

2,683,671 

November 

. 3,054,745 

2,492,722 

2,593,635 

2,516,073 

December 

3,159,834 

2,816,157 

2,562,234 

2,870,915 

Totals 

.$34,913,523 

$31,221,374 

$33,427,782 

$29,952,076 

Arrests 

Disorderly 

Drunk  and 

Drunk 

Conduct 

Disorderly 

1906 

561 

330 

69 

1907 

531 

341 

159 

1908 

338 

319 

79 

1909 

224 

353 

68 

A.  E.  Bargren,  Chief  of  Police,  January  7,  1910. 

Appropriations 

1907 — Saloons  . . . 

$335,543.58 

1908 — No  saloons 

. 320,731.83 

1909 — No  saloons 

. 338,674.88 

KENTUCKY  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 
Richmond’s  Showing. 

Mayor  Clarence  E.  Woods,  of  Richmond,  Kentucky,  in  a cir- 
cular shows  the  great  advantage  that  local  option  has  been  to  his 
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town.  The  town  has  7,000  people  and  went  “dry”  in  June,  1907, 
Its  taxable  valuation  is  $3,000,000.  Let  some  figures  speak  for 


themselves: 

Jailer’s  Bills 

July-December,  1906,  $ 662 

July-December,  1907,  247 


Saved  to  taxpayers,  $ 415 

Arrests  for  Drunkenness 

Year  ending  June  30,  1907, 602 

Year  ending  June  30,  1909, 74 


Decrease  .. . 528 

Cost  of  Jailing  Prisoners 

In  1906,  $4,822 

In  1908,  2,475 


Saved  to  taxpayers $2,347 


In  October  the  county  grand  jury  made  the  following  report 
to  the  court:  “After  a thorough  investigation  of  the  different  vio- 
lations of  the  law  we  find  that  crime  of  every  nature  is  on  the 
decrease.  We  find  that  the  cost  of  keeping  state,  county  and  city 
prisoners  has  decreased  one-half,  as  compared  with  1906,  when 
saloons  were  in  force  in  the  city.  Arrests  for  drunkenness-  are 
about  one-tenth  now  as  compared  with  1906;  all  of  which  we 
attribute  to  the  abolishment  of  saloons  and  the  general  crusade 
against  drunkenness  and  intoxicating  liquors.” 

Whisky  Revenue  in  Louisville. 

The  city  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  one  of  the  foremost  whisky 
centers  in  the  United  States,  the  whisky  industry  paying  vast 
revenues  in  various  ways  into  the  city  and  state  treasuries. 

The  whisky  shipments  from  Louisville  during  1908  amounted 
to  $426,280  while  tne  snipments  for  1909  amounted  to  $464,308. 
Over  100,000  cases  of  bottled-in-bond  whisky  was  produced  in  the 
Louisville  district  and  shipped  from  there  during  1909.  Forty-nine 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  registered  distilleries  in  Kentucky 
are  located  in  the  Louisville  district.  The  value  of  distillery  prop- 
erty in  Kentucky  is  estimated  at  $60,000,000,  and  the  operating 
capital  for  the  distilleries  is  estimated  at  $120,000,000  about  forty 
per  cent  of  which  belongs  to  the  Louisville  district. 

The  city  of  Louisville  derives  from  ad  valorem  tax  on  the 
whisky  business  $336,000,  and  from  the  retail  license  tax  on  the  775 
saloons  in  the  city,  $387,500. 
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Record  of  Rochester,  New  Hampshire. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  city  marshal’s  report: 

1900,  1901,  1902  were  the  last  three  years  before  the  present 
license  law  was  enacted. 

Drunks  arrested  in  those  years:  1900,  59;  1901,  60;  1902, 

40.  Total,  159. 

1903,  prohibition  until  April,  then  license.  Drunks  arrested 
in  that  year,  100. 

1904,  1905,  1906  were  the  three  full  years  of  license. 

Drunks  arrested  in  these  years:  1904,  249;  1905,  223;  1906, 

360.  Total,  832. 

1907,  license  until  April  30,  then  no-license  the  balance  of 
the  year.  Drunks  arrested  in  this  year,  119. 

1908,  no-license.  Drunks  arrested,  56. 

1909,  no-license.  Drunks  arrested,  62. 

Total  for  two  years 118. 

Record  of  Colchester,  Vermont. 

In  the  year  ending  February  1,  1903  (prohibition),  Colchester 
had  fifteen  convictions  for  drunkenness. 

In  the  year  ending  February  1,  1904  (license),  Colchester  had 
114  convictions  for  drunkenness. 

In  the  year  ending  February  1,  1906  (license),  Colchester  had 
281  convictions  for  drunkenness. 

Cost  of  pauper  department  for  the  year  ending  February  1, 


1903  (prohibition)  $2,681.91 

Cost  of  pauper  department  for  1904  (license) 3,539.74 

Cost  of  pauper  department  for  1905  (license) 3,989.51 

Cost  of  pauper  department  for  1906  (license) 7,672.21 

Excess  in  three  years  of  license  over  prohibition 6,860.70 

Other  excesses  paid  on  justice  orders,  state  treasury,  at- 
torneys, miscellaneous  2,332.82 

Making  a total  excess  paid  by  the  town  on  account  of 

the  saloons  9,193.52 

Total  cash  received  from  license  fees  in  three  years 6,600.00 

Net  loss  to  the  town  in  the  three  years 2,593.52 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 
Mitchell’s  Record. 

The  following  table  for  South  Dakota,  gives  a comparison  be- 
tween the  “wet”  period  of  July  1st,  1909,  and  March  31,  1910,  and 
the  “dry”  period  between  July  1st,  1908,  and  March  31,  1909: 
Arrests  for  drunkenness,  city  cases: 
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“Wet”  period 169 

“Dry”  period 46 

Increase  for  “wet”  period , 123 

. or  267  per  cent. 

Arrests  for  drunkenness,  county  cases: 

“Wet”  period 65 

“Dry”  period  12 

Increase  for  “wet”  period 53 

or  441  per,  cent. 

Total  of  city  and  state  cases  “wet” 234 

Total  of  city  and  state  cases  “dry” 58 

Increase  for  “wet”  period 176 

or  303  per  cent. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  liquor  was  shipped  in  from  neighbor- 
ing towns,  there  was  more  than  300  per  cent  increase  during  the 
“wet”  period.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  liquor  men  did  all  they 
could  to  discredit  the  “dry”  condition  of  the  town,  the  number  of 
drunks  arrested  speaks  conclusively  for  the  efficiency  of  the  “dry” 
period.  In  spite  of  the  “knocking”  which  the  liquor  men  did, 
there  is  a mighty  contrast  in  the  two  periods  of  nine  months 
each. 


It  was  the  saloon  men  and  their  henchmen  who  worked  early 
and  late  to  defeat  the  commission  plan  of  government  this  spring. 
Who  is  really  running  this  city  now?  The  liquor  interests,  for  the 
voters  have  told  them  to  come  , in  and  debauch  men  and  boys  and 
do  their  best  to  corrupt  the  city  government. 

The  following  diagram  shows  what  appears  on  the  JAIL  rec- 
ord at  Mitchell  for  a “dry”  period  and  also  a “wet”  period: 


The  “Wet”  Period. 

July  1,  1909,  to  April  15,  1910. 


Drunks 258 

Vagrants  (idlers)  101 

Larceny  28 

Assault  8 

Disorderly  6 

Bootlegging  3 

Lodgers  19 

Rape  3 

Cigarettes  20 

Begging  2 

Gambling  1 

Carrying  concealed 

weapons  4 

Prostitutes  1 

Insane  5 

Dope  fiends  1 

Selling  liquor  to  drunks..  1 

Total  462 


The  “Dry”  Period. 

July  1,  1908,  to  April  15,  1909. 


Drunks  48 

Vagrants  67 

Larceny  7 

Assault  

Disorderly  4 

Bootlegging  9 

Lodgers  8 

Rape  3 

Cigarettes  2 

Begging  

Gambling  

Carrying  concealed 

weapons  2 

Prostitutes  6 

Insane  2 

Dope  fiends  

Total  158 
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WASHINGTON  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

The  following  table  shows  a part  of  the  cost  of  the  liquor 
traffic  to  the  people  of  Washington,  through  the  channels  of  the 


state  penitentiary,  reformatories  and  insane  hospitals: 

State  Penitentiary. 

Amount  invested  in  penitentiary  property ....  $539,445.80 

Net  annual  cost  of  penitentiary  maintenance.  $122,119.07 

Transportation  of  convicts 13,583.55 

Interest,  at  7 per  cent,  on  amount  invested  in 

property  37,761.20 


Total  annual  cost  of  penitentiary $173,463.82 

State  Reformatories. 

Amount  invested  in  state  reformatories $196,281.82 

Net  annual  cost  of  maintenance $78,207.09 

Transportation  of  convicts 836.83 

Interest,  at  7 per  cent,  on  amount  invested. ...  13,739.72 


Total  annual  cost  of  maintenance....  $ 92,783.64 

Insane  Hospitals. 

Invested  in  insane  hospitals $926,564.65 

Net  annual  cost  of  maintenance $323,011.91 

Transportation  of  inmates 7,747.48 

Interest,  at  7 per  cent,  on  amount  invested.  . . 64,859.52 


Total  annual  cost $395,618.91 

Drink’s  Contribution  to  Taxpayers’  Bills. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  annual  cost  of  penitentiaries $156,117.44 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  annual  cost  of  state  reformatories, 

including  transportation  of  convicts 46,391.82 

Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  annual  cost  of  insane  hos- 
pitals, including  transportation  of  inmates 167,928.50 

Portion  of  total  cost  of  state  institutions  traceable  to 

drink  370,437.76 

The  last  sum  represents  a definite  expenditure  of  money  to 


take  care  of  that  portion  of  the  foregoing  state  institutions  for 
which  the  liquor  traffic  is  responsible. 

Number  of  saloons  in  the  state  July  15,  1910,  1,500. 


Annual  state  license  fee,  $25.00.  Twenty-five  dollar  state 
license  fee  produces  $37,500. 

Average  city  and  county  license  fee  for  each  saloon. . . .$  750.00 

Total  revenue  thus  derived 1,115,000.00 

State  share  of  10  per  cent 111,500.00 
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Total  amount  received  by  state,  ($111,500  plus  $37,500) . . $149,000.00 


Total  amount  spent  by  the  state  because  of  the  saloon.  370,437.76 
Total  maximum  amount  received  by  the  state  from 

the  saloon  149,000.00 

Net  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  state  to  take  care  of 

saloon  products  221,437.76 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  convicts  in  the 
state  prison  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  and  their  habits  of  life  before 
they  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

On  hand  Received  Discharged  On  hand 
Oct.  1,  during  during  Sept.  30, 
1906  2 years  2 years  1908 


Temperate 218  121  122  217 

INTEMPERATE  619  733  556  796 

IV  oderate  3 ...  ...  3 

Total  840  854  678  1,016 


This  further  table  indicates  the  habits  of  those  received  at 
the  penitentiary  between  October  1st,  1908,  and  June  30th,  1909: 

On  hand  Received  Discharged  On  hand 
Oct.  1,  during  during  June  30, 


1908  9 mos.  9 mos.  1909 

Temperate  217  41  36  222 

INTEMPERATE  796  297  166  927 

Moderate  3 ...  ...  3 

Total  1,016  338  202  1,152 


The  cost  of  maintaining  the  state  penitentiary  at  Walla 
Walla  is  $225,000  each  year. 

North  Yakima's  Record. 

The  city  of  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  has  twenty-two  saloons. 
These  saloons  pay  to  the  city  in  license  fees,  $22,000;  rent,  $30,000; 
by  labor  (three  men),  $79,200;  by  labor  in  brewery,  $25,000;  total, 
$156,200. 

The  saloons  cost  the  people  of  the  city:  By  drinks  sold, 

$275,440  (for  a year  of  313  days,  which  leaves  out  Sundays.) 

Last  year  the  police  department  cost  the  city  $9,691.12  and 
its  receipts  were  $6,478.45,  leaving  a net  cost  of  $3,212.67.  The 
total  arrests  of  the  year  were  1,559,  and  of  these  904  were  for 
drunkenness.  This  gives  a percentage  of  drunkenness  of  57.  This 
percentage  of  the  net  cost  is  $1,831.32.  It  represents  what  the 
saloons  cost  the  city  through  the  police  department.  Added  to 
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the  approximate  cost  of  drinks  it  brings  the  total  to  $277,271.32. 

This  makes  the  saloons  an  expense  to  the  city  each  year  of 
at  least  $121,071.32. 

This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  county  jail  and  hospitals. 

Lynden’s  Showing. 

A condensed  form  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Lynden 
State  Bank  of  Lynden,  Washington,  a thriving  city  of  2,000  people 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  Whatcom  county,  as  made  tg  the  State 
Bank  Examiner  September  1,  1910,  shows  a comparative  growth 
of  deposits: 

“Wet”  Period. 


December,  3,  1907. $ 77,693.04 

September  23,  1908 91,571.30 

“Dry”  Period. 

April  28,  1909 109,100.50 

June  23,  1909 123,607.77 

September  1,  1909 131,201.81 

November  16,  1909 144,953.25 

June  30,  1910 166,528.15 

September  1,  1910 172,806.40 


The  foregoing  table  shows  that  during  a period  of  nine 
months  and  twenty  days — “wet”  period — the  increase  in  bank 
deposits  was  $13,878.26,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1,504.02  per  month. 

From  April  28,  1909,  to  September  1,  1910,  a period  of  sixteen 
months — without  saloons — the  bank  deposits  increased  $63,705.90, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $3,981.62  per  month. 

Blaine’s  Showing. 

The  official  report  of  the  Home  State  Bank  of  Blaine,  called 
for  by  the  state  bank  examiner,  Sept.  1,  1910,  shows  that  the 
amount  of  deposits  was  $99,097.02,  an  increase  of  $26,511.51  in  two 
months  of  a “dry”  town,  or  an  average  of  $13,255.75  per  month. 
This  was  Blaine’s  experience  for  the  two  months  prior  to  the 
recent  local  option  election  on  the  10th  of  September. 

On  Sept.  1,  1909,  the  deposits  were  $72,188.67;  on  June 
30,  1910,  the  very  day  Blaine  went  “dry,”  there  were  $72,585.51,  an 
increase  of  only  $396.84  in  ten  months  of  a “wet”  town,  or  an 
average  increase  of  $39.68. 

Blaine  voted  “dry”  by  seventy  majority,  after  two  such 
months  of  prosperous  experience.  Evidently  voting  the  saloons 
out  of  Blaine  did  not  hurt  business.  If  voting  out  the  saloons 
from  Blaine  increases  deposits  at  so  rapid  a rate,  would  it  not  do 
the  same  for  any  other  town  of  Washington? 
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Dayton’s  Showing. 

Dayton’s  tax  levy  for  next  year  will  be  only  fourteen  mills — 
one  mill  less  than  it  was  when  the  saloons  were  voted  out  two 
years  ago — despite  the  curtailment  of  an  annual  revenue  of  $5,600 
from  saloon  licenses. 

This  announcement  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  of 
the  council  squelches  the  strongest  argument  of  the  “wets,” 
who  held  that  the  levy  this  year  would  exceed  eighteen  mills. 
Since  the  town  went  “dry”  the  entire  warrant  endebtedness  of  the 
city  has  been  paid  off  and  many  improvements  are  now  under 
way  and  are  planned  for  next  year. 

The  estimate  of  expenditures  and  resources  for  next  year  as 
completed  today  shows  the  expenditures  to  total  $22,750  and  the 
resources  at  $10,450,  leaving  $12,300  to  be  raised  by  direct  tax. 


MASSACHUSETTS  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SALOON. 

After  a year  of  careful  investigation  in  regard  to  every  crim- 
inal, the  Massachusetts  state  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  reported 
to  the  legislature  of  this  commonwealth  the  following  facts  (as 
per  Statistics  of  Labor,  pages  406  and  407.) 

Of  the  adult  paupers  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  75  per  cent  are  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  liquor. 

Forty  per  cent  attribute  their  pauperism  to  their  own  intemperate  habits. 

The  report  on  crime  says  (pages  408  and  409): 

Of  all  the  adult  criminals  96.44  per  cent  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor. 
In  84.41  per  cent  of  all  the  criminals,  the  intemperate  habits  of  the 
offender  led  to  a condition  which  induced  the  crime. 

The  report  on  the  insane  says  (pages  411  and  412) : 

Of  all  the  adults,  51.44  per  cent  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor. 

In  thirty  per  cent  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  person  led  to  insanity. 
Upon  this  unquestioned  basis,  let  us  consider  the  expense  to 
the  state  as  the  direct  result  of  the  license  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drink,  as  taken  from  the  state  auditor’s  report  of  1905: 

Expenses  of  paupers,  $899,269,  40  per  cent  of  which  would  be $ 359,707 

Expenses  of  criminals,  $891,998,  84  per  cent  of  which  would  be 749,278 

Expenses  of  insane,  $1,606,207,  30  per  cent  of  which  would  be 481,862 

The  state  paid  judges  and  district  attorneys,  $282,855,  51  per  cent 

of  which  would  be 144,256 

Value  of  buildings  for  paupers,  criminals  and  insane,  $15,535,926, 
interest  at  zVz  per  cent  would  be  $543,757,  51  per  cent  of 
which  would  be 277,316 

Making  a total  cost  to  the  state  for  the  care  of  the  paupers, 
criminals  and  insane  made  so  by  drinking  of  intoxicating 

liquors,  of  2,012,419 

The  state  received  from  the  liquor  licenses  (25  per  cent  of  total 

license  fees)  838,474 


Showing  beyond  controversy  that  the  state  made  a 
direct  loss  by  license  of  the  saloon  of ..$1,173,945 
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(The  above  taken  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts 
State  Legislature  by  a member  of  the  body.) 

A Comparison  of  Cities. 

The  average  yearly  earnings  in  the  license  cities  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  $468.66,  while  the  amount  for  no-license  cities  is 
$542.95. 

The  average  high  school  attendance  in  license  cities  is  1 to 
64  population.  In  no-license  cities  1 to  51  population. 

The  average  cost  of  pauperism  per  1,000  population  in  license 
cities,  $675.  In  no-license  cities,  $378. 

The  average  tax  rate  in  the  license  cities  is  $16.79.  In  no- 
license cities  it  is  $15.70. 

Worcester’s  Record. 

Worcester  voted  “No”  in  December,  1907,  for  the  first  time 
in  sixteen  years,  chiefly  because  a coterie  of  Worcester  citizens 
took  advantage  of  internal  dissensions  among  the  saloon  forces, 
waging  a tardy  and  unexpected  battle.  # 

In  December,  1908,  by  a larger  vote,  for  the  second  time  in 
its  history  the  city  gave  a second  consecutive  “dry”  victory. 

In  1909  the  no-license  vote  was  stampeded  on  the  cry  of 
“Logan  and  License.”  The  following  statistics  condense  the  re- 
sults for  the  four  year  period,  May  1,  1906,  to  April  30,  1910,  on 
matters  affected  by  the  sales  of  liquor: 

Police  Record. 


Two 

License 

Arrests  Years 

1906-8 

Total  12,162 

Eor  assualt  and  battery 697 

For  neglect  and  non-support 198 

For  disturbing  peace 455 

For  larceny  563 

For  drunkenness 

First  offenders  4,792 

Total  7,971 

For  illegal  sale  liquor  46 

City  Hospital  Record. 

Alcoholic  patients  497 

Board  of  Health  Record. 
Deaths  from  alcoholism 48 


Two-No- 
License 
Years 
1908-10 
9,325  - 
572 
177 
277 
469 

3,135 

4,641 

772 

327 

16 


Per  cent 
De- 
crease 
Under 
No. 

24 

18 

10 

39 

17 

35 

42 

Inc. 

35 

66  2-3 


In  these  records  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor  alone  shows  to  the 
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disadvantage  of  no-license,  but  one  needs  remember  that  of  the 
772  convicted  in  the  two  no-license  years,  the  great  majority 
operated  but  a short  time  before  conviction,  while  under  license 
128  legal  saloons  were  operating  seventeen  hours  daily  for  more 
than  three  hundred  days  each  year. 


The  following  table  sums  the  results  for  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  August  and  September  for  five  years: 

No-  Li- 


Arrests. 

Total  

Assault  q.nd  battery  . . . . 
Neglect  and  non-support 

Disturbing  peace 

Larceny  

Drunkenness 

First  offenders 

Total  

Alcoholic  patients 

Deaths  from  alcoholism.. 


License 


1906- 

-1907 

2,620 

2,832 

158 

210 

55 

37 

124 

102 

83 

132 

. ..  . 917 

1,099 

1,869 

City  Hospital. 

91  131 

4 12 


License 

cense 

1908- 

-1909 

1910 

1,755 

2,203 

2,923 

129 

138 

183 

30 

32 

55 

64 

76 

84 

114 

104 

123 

413 

804 

1,145 

714 

1,215 

1,899 

50 

84 

161 

Not  se- 

3 

5 

cured. 

The  comparison  shows  clearly  that  the  return  to  license  has 
produced  the  worst  crin  al  record  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

Arrests  for  drunk . --  among  women  decreased  in  about 

the  same  proportion  as  ; men. 

After  a full  year  • manufacturers  came  cut  v ~ry  freely 

for  no-license;  of  15'  s to  letters  requesting  opinions  as  to 

the  effect  of  no-lio  ■ w favored  continuance,  tv.  enty-four  were 
non-committal,  anc  • een  were  opposed  to  no-license. 


Boston's  Record. 


The  criminal  court  records  of  the  city  of  Boston  show  a 
total  of  43,257  arrests  for  the  year  ended  Sept.  3,  1909  an  increase 
over  fche  preceding  year  of  5,780  cases.  Of  the  43,257  cases  29,094 
were  for  drunkenness,  an  increase  of  2,312  over  the  year  1908. 

Lynn’s  Record. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  figures  for  the 
city  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  for  the  year  ended  May  1st,  1908  (License) 
and  the  year  ended  May  1st,  1909  (no-license) : 

License  No-License 
6,408  3,410 

4,323  1,642 


Total  arrests 
Drunkenness 
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First  drunkenness  

Delirium  tremens 

Idle  and  disorderly  . . . . 

Insane  

Malicious  mischief 

Non-support 

Disturbances  suppressed 

All  larcenies 

All  assaults 

All  commitments  


License  No-License 


1,319 

640 

41 

7 

11 

3 

41 

27 

27 

7 

88 

54 

345 

155 

216 

138 

358 

284 

1,520 

420 

A Twenty-Five  Years’  Record  in  Cambridge. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  conditions  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  (population  100,000)  for  the  last  ten  years  the 
city  was  under  license  and  the  first  fifteen  years  the  city  was 
under  no-license: 


io  License  Ye<rs,  1876-1886.  15  No-License  Years,  1886-1901. 

Population. 

Gain  in  10  years 11 ,772  Gain  in  15  years 32,231 

Average  gain  per  year 1,177  Average  gain  per  year 2,149 

New  Homes, 

Gain  in  10  years 1,516  Gain  in  15  years. 4.448 

Average  annual  increase 151.6  Average  annual  increase 296.5 

Value  of  Property. 

Shrinkage  in  10  years.  .$3,190,783.00  Increase  in  15  years. . .$36,771,205.00 

Av.  Annual  shrinkage ... . 319,078.30  Av.  annual  increase....  2,451,413.67 

Saloon  License,  or  Tax  on  Increase  of  Property. 

License  from  81  saloons  Tax  on  $36,771,205.00  (increase  of 

in  1886  $81,000,000  property)  in  1901 $551>568.07 

Gain  470,568.07 

Savings  Bank  Deposits. 

1876  $4,907,597-36  1886  $ 6,560,934.98 

1886  6,560,934.98  1901  13,246,147.38 

Increase  in  10  years....  1,653,337.44  Increase  in  15  years...  6,685,212.48 

Av.  annual  increase 165,333.75  Av.  annual  increase....  445,680.83 

Bank  Depositors. 

In  1886,  number  of  open  accounts  In  1901,  number  of  open  accounts 

were  6,587  greater  than  1876.  were  19,927  greater  than  in  1886. 

Average  annual  increase 658.7  Average  annual  gain 1,328.5 

Increase  in  High  School. 

1876-1886.  1886-1901. 

Increase  in  number  of  pupils  Increase  in  number  of  pupils 

during  10  years 93  during  15  years 750 

Average  annual  increase  during  Average  annual  increase  during 

10  years  9.3  15  years  50.6 

Pupils  Graduated  from  Grammar  Schools. 

In  1876 187  In  1901  564 

In  1886 273  Increase  during  15  years  of  no- 

Increase  during  10  years  of  license  291 

license  86  Average  annual  increase 19.4 

Average  annual  increase 8.6 
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Appropriated  for  Streets. 

In  1876 $134,200.00  In  1886  $143,473.00 

In  1886 143,473.00  In  1901  297,258.70 

Increase  9,273.00  Increase  153,785.70 

Av.  annual  increase 927.30  Av.  annual  increase 10,252.38 

Expended  for  Labor. 

In  1876 $41,284.92  In  1886  $ 70,595.60 

In  1886 7o,595-6o  In  1901  132,975-63 

Increase  29,310.68  Increase  62,380.03 

Av.  annual  increase 2,931.07  Av.  Annual  increase 4,158.67 

Men  Employed  on  Streets. 

In  1876  126  In  1886  158 

In  1886  158  In  1901  325 

Increase  '32  Increase  .167 


NEBRASKA  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SALOON. 

The  Record  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

The  following  figures  show  something  of  how  no-license  has 
killed  (?)  the  city  of  Lincoln,  Neb.: 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1908,  the  building  permits 
issued  in  Lincoln  amounted  to  $1,171,352.  For  the  year  1909  they 
ampunted  to  $1,702,336,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  $700,000.  The 
most  important  comparison,  however,  is  for  the  period  since 
Lincoln  has  been  without  saloons: 


1908 

1909 

No. 

Amt. 

No. 

Amt. 

May  

81 

$141,130 

62 

$127,300 

June  

42 

74,525 

75 

170,829 

July  

39 

62,600 

70 

201,887 

August  

50 

127,100 

62 

139,875 

September  

66 

161,430 

62 

176,535 

278 

$566,785 

331 

$816,126 

Postoffice  Receipts. 

The  postoffice  receipts  indicate  the  life  of  a city  from  year 
to  year,  and  a comparison  unaffected  by  unusual  conditions  is  al- 
ways interesting.  Last  year  there  were  located  here  two  great 
political  committees,  and  so  far  as  campaign  mail  was  concerned 
Lincoln  was  the  center  of  distribution.  Yet  for  the  five  months 
since  May  1st  of  this  year  there  is  an  increase  in  postal  receipts 
of  nearly  $8,000  over  the  same  months  of  last  year.  The  figures 
for  1907  when  the  city  had  42  saloons,  1908  with  27  saloons,  and 
1909  with  no  saloons,  are  as  follows: 


1907  1908  1909 

May  $ 21,778.36  $ 22,970.06  $ 25,804.27 

June  20,501.37  21,143.21  24,382.21 
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1907  1908  1909 

July  $20,534.10  $23,140.78  $23,197.75 

August  20,756.29  22,490.30  23,476.37 

September  19,943.20  22,476.40  23,733.33 


$103,513.32  $112,220.75  $120,593.93 

During  the  same  months  there  is  an  increase  of  $206,430.74 
in  the  amount  of  money  orders  issued,  this  year  over  last  year. 

Bank  Clearings. 

The  bank  clearings  tell  the  same  story,  indicating  an  increase 
in  business  of  14  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember, 1909,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  are  as  follows: 

1908  1909 

Bank  clearings  for  year $63,396,445  $72,203,948 

For  September  4,892,786  5,879,969 

Bank  Deposits. 

In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  withdrawals  of  money  from 
the  banks  for  the  building  of  homes,  the  deposits  in  the  Lincoln 
banks  continue  to  increase.  The  report  made  in  September,  1908, 
showed  total  deposits  amounting  to  $4,566,533.77,  while  the  Sep- 
tember reports  of  the  banks  for  1909  show  deposits  amounting  to 
$5,248,621.94,  which  is  an  increase  of  $682,088.17.  This  does  not 
include  government  deposits  in  either  year. 

A considerable  proportion  of  this  increase  is  in  the  two  sav- 
ings banks  where  the  small  savings  of  the  working  people  are 
deposited. 

No-License  in  York,  Nebraska. 

The  following  shows  some  results  of  the  no-license  policy  in 
York,  Neb.,  a city  of  8,500  population: 

No  saloons  for  twenty-eight  years. 

No  drug  store  permits  since  1906. 

One  police  (night  and  day),  salary  $60  per  month,  no  fees. 

Mayor’s  salary  $100  per  year.  Councilmen’s  salary  $50  per 

year. 

No  occupation  tax  for  business  houses. 

Police  judge  no  salary,  fees  only  $33.45  year;  average  for 
eight  years  less  than  $30. 

Total  number  fined  for  intoxication  for  one  year,  eight. 

Arrests  for  disturbances  and  misdemeanors,  six. 

No  city  paupers  and  nine  county  paupers,  all  over  sixty 
years  of  age. 

Total  city  indebtedness  (no  floating),  bonded  $37,000. 

Taxable  property  $5,542,707.00,  assessed  one-fifth  of  the  value; 
levy  twenty-seven  mills. 
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Value  of  school  property,  $110,000. 

Two  and  one-half  miles  of  brick  pavement. 

City  water  system  and  thirteen  sewer  districts. 

Electric  light  and  power,  night  and  day  service. 

Gas  for  heating,  cooking  and  lighting. 

Two  telephone  companies  and  three  railroads. 

Public  library  of  5,000  volumes.  Two  city  parks. 

Four  banks,  combined  assets  $2,040,372.24.  Deposits  $1,388,- 
250.18. 

County  court  house,  $75,000,  paid  for.  Brick  city  hall  and 
fire  department. 

Postoffice  in  course  of  construction,  $80,000.  Two  building 
and  loan  associations. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $25,000.  Elk’s  building,  $25,000.  Opera  house, 

$20,000. 

Thirteen  churches.  York  college,  556  enrolled.  Business 
college,  225  enrolled. 

Ursuline  convent,  266  pupils.  Four  weekly  and  one  daily 
newspaper. 


COLORADO  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SALOON. 

The  cost  of  Canon  City  Penitentiary  to  the  state  of  Colorado 
for  1909  was  $116,000.00.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  prisoners,  so 
Warden  Tynan  says,  are  there  because  of  drink.  Therefore,  $100,- 
200.00  of  this  amount  should  “be  charged  to  the  saloon.  Who 
really  pays  that  bill? 

The  Peformatory  at  Buena  Vista  cost  for  the  same  period 
$57,000.00  Allowing  that  the  same  per  cent  were  there  because  of 
drink,  $54,150.00  more  can  be  charged  to  the  saloon. 

A good  authority  estimates  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  in- 
mates he  State  Home  for  Dependent  Children  are  there  be- 
cause o'  ’’ink.  Another  item  to  be  charged  to  the  saloon. 

Figures  From  Record  of  Clerk  of  Denver  County  for  1909. 

The  following  statement  was  prepared  by  Halsted  L.  Ritter, 
from  the  record  of  the  clerk  of  Denver  county.  Per  cents  show 
the  estimated  expense  caused  by  the  saloon: 


Juvenile  Court 

$ 12,316.89, 

50 

per 

cent  $ 

6,158.45 

Justice  of  the 

Peace  Courts... 

19,958.72, 

50 

per 

cent 

9,979.36 

Police  Court 

4,600.00, 

50 

per 

cent 

2,300.00 

Fifth  Division 

District  Court... 

15,000.00, 

75 

per 

cent 

11,250.00 

Support  of  Poor. . 

42,370.40, 

50 

per 

cent 

21,185.50 

Poor  Farm 

30,118.50, 

25 

per 

cent 

7,529.25 
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County  Hospital.  . . $79,532.71.  25  per  cent  $19,886.35  $48,601.10 

County  Jail  and 

Police  Department  47,898.58,  75  per  cent  35,923.95 
Assistant  City  Atty.  265,000.00,  50  per  cent  132,500.00 


City  Attorney 1,800.00,  50  per  cent  900.00 

Sheriff 1,800.00,  50  per  cent  900.00 

Keeley  Institute.  . . 23,785.33  60  per  cent  14,271.20  203,260.15 

Gatlin  Institute.  ..  . 189.00.  189.00 

1,300.00.  1,300.00  1,489.00 


$576,294.24  $2,83,038.06 

License  for  467  saloons $280,200.00 

According-  to  the  bi-ennial  report  of  Auditor  of  State,  1907- 
1908,  the  following  were  estimated  expenditures: 

Courts $337,000 

Charities 119,000 

Penitentiary  200,000 

Reformatory  90,000 

Boys’  Industrial  School 100,000 

Girls’  Industrial  School 30,000 

Insane  Asylum  110,000 


$986,000 

One  year’s  expense $493,000 


To  place  fifty  per  cent  as  the  cost  due  directly  and  indirectly 
to  liquor  would  be  a low  estimate.  Fifty  per  cent  of  $493,000  is 
$246,500. 

Denver  has  one-fourth  the  population  of  Colorado.  Denver’s 
share  of  the  state  expense  due  to  liquor  will  be  $61,625. 

According  to  Denver  Municipal  Facts  Feb.  5,  1910,  page  14. 
we  find  the  following  amounts  paid  out  in  Denver  county: 


Jail  $ 54,858.58  Support  of  Poor $ 47,644.51 

Supplies 17,508.37  House  of  Detention  5,209.85 

Hospital 86,894.02  

County  Farm 29,291.74  $248,443.78 


At  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  this  expense  was  caused  by 
the  saloons  and  drink  traffic  in  Denver  county.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  $248,443.78  is  $179,296.12. 

The  courts  of  Denver  cost  $177,864.13.  At  least  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  this  cost  is  due  to  liquor.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of 
$176,864.13  is  $44,213.53. 

The  police  department  of  Denver  costs  $265,000.  One-half 
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of  this  expense  at  a low  estimate  is  due  to  saloons  and  the  drink 


traffic.  One-half  of  $265,000  is  $132,500. 

Summary. 

Denver’s  share  of  State  expense  due  to  liquor $ 61,625.00 

Denver  County  and  City  expense  due  to  liquor 365,009.65 


Total $417,634.65 

Liquor  license  fees  paid 328,730.00 


$ 88,904.65 

The  average  saloon  takes  in  $30.00  per  day;  467  saloons  at 
this  rate  for  one  year  is  $5,113,000.00 

Then  there  is  the  loss  to  the  community  of  the  unproductive 
labor  of  those  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic.  They  add  nothing 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  they  live  upon  the 
wealth  of  the  people.  If  engaged  at  productive  labor  the  1,200  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  in  Denver  would  be  worth  to  the 
community  at  $5.00  per  day,  $1,800,000,  counting  300  working  days 
to  the  year.  Then  again,  there  is  the  loss  of  at  least  $1,000,000  due 
to  accidents,  mistakes,  sickness  and  loss  of  employment  caused 


by  drink. 

Summary. 

Denver’s  share  of  State’s  expense  due  to  liquor $ 61,625.00 

Denver  County  and  City  expense  due  to  liquor 356,009.65 

Denver’s  annual  drink  bill 5,113,000.00 

Loss  on  account  of  unproductive  labor 1,800,000.00 

Loss  due  to  accidents,  mistakes,  sickness  and  loss  of 

employment  caused  by  liquor 1,000,000.00 


Total  $8,330,634.65 

Liquor  licenses  paid 328,730.00 


Net  loss  $8,001,904.65 


IOWA  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SALOON. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  con- 
victs in  the  state  prisons  of  Iowa  for  one  year: 

Penitentiary  Inmates. 

Anamosa — 432  at  59c  per  day  per  capita,  annually $ 93,031.20 

Ft.  Madison — 454  at  52c  per  day  per  capita,  annually. . . . 86,169.20 


Total,  886 


$179,200.40 
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If  eighty  per  cent  of  crime  is  due  directly  or  indirectly  to 
intoxicating  liquors,  the  amount,  in  this  case,  chargeable  to  the 
liquor  traffic  of  Iowa,  is  $143,360.32. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  keeping  the  inmates 
of  the  state  insane  hospitals: 

Insane  Hospital  Inmates. 

Cherokee — 893  at  43c  per  day  per  capita,  annually $140,156.35 

Clarinda — 1,070  at  34c  per  day  per  capita,  annually 132,787.00 

Independencell — 1,163  at  39c  per  day  per  capita,  annually  165,563.05 
Mt.  Pleasant — 191  at  33c  per  day  per  capita,  annually.  . 23,005.95 


Total,  3,317  $461,512.35 

If  sixty  per  cent  of  the  insane  owe  their  condition  to  liquor,  the 
state  should  charge  up  to  the  liquor  traffic  for  the  insane  patients, 
$276,907.41. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  keeping  the  inmates 
in  the  reformatories  of  Iowa: 

Reformatory  Inmates. 

Davenport — 531  at  30c  per  day  per  capita,  annually ....  $ 58,344.50 

Eldora — 608  at  42c  per  day  per  capita,  annually 93,206.40 

Glenwood — 1,102  at  38c  per  day  per  capita,  annually. . . . 152,847.40 
Mitchellville — 767  at  49c  per  day  per  capita,  annually. . . 137,177.95 


Total,  3,008  $441,576.25 

If  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  in  these  institutions 
owe  their  condition  to  liquor,  the  state  should  charge  up  against 
the  Iowa  liquor  traffic,  $220,788.12. 

The  cost  of  keeping  the  inmates  in  the  state  hospital  of 
Iowa  is  $20,352.40.  The  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  in- 
stitutions which  is  chargeable  to  the  liquor  traffic,  is  $661,408.25, 
or  more  than  $1.00  per  capita  for  every  voter  in  the  state  of  Iowa. 

Muscatine’s  Record. 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  had  saloons  during  1907,  and  for  two  and 
one-half  months  in  1908.  Since  that  time,  the  city  has  been  “dry.” 
The  following  facts  show  something  of  the  value  of  no-license 
in  Muscatine: 

Bank  Deposits — All  Banks. 

August,  1908  $4,664,768.46 

August,  1909  5,083,223.41 


Increase  $ 418,464.95 

Is  there  any  better  indication  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  a 
city  than  the  increased  deposits  of  its  banks? 
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In  1907  there  were  over  one  hundred  empty  houses  in  Mus- 
catine, and  more  than  twenty-five  saloons  were  in  operation. 
Since  the  saloons  have  closed  one  hundred  new  houses  have  been 
erected,  and  there  are  not  ten  at  this  time  open  for  tenants.  Does 
this  suggest  a decrease  in  population? 

In  1907,  with  saloons  open,  one  hundred  and  twenty  cars  of 
liquor  were  shipped  into  Muscatine  over  one  road.  If  the  other 
two  roads  shipped  in  fifty  cars  each,  a moderate  estimate,  con- 
sidering their  “basis  of  supplies,”  the  years’  total  would  be  two 
hundred  and  twenty  cars. 

In  1908,  with  saloons  open  two  and  one-half  months,  forty- 
three  cars  were  shipped  in,  or  one-fifth  the  1907  importation! 


Criminal  prosecuting  expenses,  1907 $2,134.49 

Add  to  this  the  cost  of  the  Jones  trial  (murder  committed 

in  1907  by  a man  under  the  influence  of  liquor) ....  2,000.00 


Total  $4,134.49 

Criminal  prosecuting  expenses  to  September  1,  1909  (eight 

months  without  saloons) $ 717.03 


These  figures  do  not  include  cost  of  imprisonment,  etc.  Make 
your  own  calculations  and  estimate. 

Who  pays  the  bill? 

Large  contracts  for  sewerage  and  paving  have  been  let,  and 
are  in  progress.  Substantial  increases  have  this  year  been  made 
in  salaries  of  police  and  council  employees. 

The  city  levy  in  the  water  district  was: 


(Saloons)  In  1907 41  y2  Mills. 

(No  Saloons)  In  1908 40  Mills 

(No  Saloons)  In  1909 38  Mills 


Atlantic’s  Record. 

Atlantic,  Iowa,  voted  “wet”  in  1901,  after  nineteen  years  of 
“dry”  regime.  The  saloons  continued  to  operate  in  the  city  until 
1907,  when  they  were  again  abolished. 

The  following  table  shows  something  of  the  difference  in 
conditions  under  the  “wet”  and  “dry”  regimes: 

Mayor’s  Court  Docket. 

Arrests  and  convictions  in  Mayor’s  Court  for  first  six  months 


with  saloons  operating  increased  450  per  cent. 

Poor  Fund  Record. 

1904  (saloons  entire  year)  provisions  and  supplies $ 6,904.02 

1907  (without  saloons)  provisions  and  supplies 3,918.45 


Decrease  43  per  cent 


$ 2,985.57 
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County  Jail  Record. 

1904-5  (saloons  entire  year)  inmates’  board  bill  to 

sheriff  $ 1,570.10 

1907-8  (without  saloons)  inmates’  board  bill  to  sheriff..  553.00 

Decrease  65  per  cent $ 1,017.10 

Court  Expenses. 

1904  (twelve  saloons  operating) $ 12,298.56 

1908  (no  saloons  operating) 9,729.99 


Decrease  20  per  cent $ 2,568.57 

Grand  Jury  Expense. 

1904  (twelve  saloons  operating) $ 1,283.25 

1908  (no  saloons  operating) 509.80 


Decrease  62  per  cent $ 773.43 

County  and  City  Treasury. 

1906  (at  time  saloons  closed)  overdrafts $ 7,729.08 

1909  balance  on  hand  in  general  and  sewer  funds 5,428.32 

The  bonded  debt  of  county  Dec.  31,  1904  (with  saloons)  68,000.00 
The  bonded  debt  of  county  Dec.  31, 1908  (without  saloons)  18,000.00 

Bonds  paid  and  decrease  of  debt  since $ 50,000.00 

Bank  Deposits. 

1906,  Jan.  1,  (when  saloons  were  closed)  deposits $1,186,813.36 

1909,  Jan.  1,  (saloons  closed  three  years)  deposits 1,434,180.73 


Increase  in  deposits  in  State  and  National  Banks  $ 247,367.37 
1909,  Jan.  1,  increase  of  deposits  in  private  banks 91,319.48 


Increase  of  deposits  under  “dry”  regime $ 338,686.85 

Tax  Levy. 

1904,  with  ten  saloons  in  operation 73.1  mills 

1908,  with  saloons  abolished 72.1  mills 

What  the  Business  Men  Say. 


1.  Marked  increase  in  business,  improvement  in  collections. 

2.  Demands  for  dwellings  cannot  be  supplied  rapidly  enough. 

3.  Increase  in  population,  500. 

4.  Instead  of  decreasing,  business  activities  have  increased. 

5.  During  past  three  years,  city  has  greatly  increased  sewer 

system. 

6.  Local  capital  financed  Atlantic,  Northern  & Southern  Rail- 

way, capitalized  at  $300,000.00  and  is  now  pushing  extension 
to  the  railroad  further  southward. 
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THE  SIZE  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  IN  MISSOURI. 

There  are  in  Missouri  115  counties.  Adding  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  which  is  treated  as  a county,  there  are  116. 

Sixty-three  of  these  counties  are  “dry.”  In  two  of  them  the 
local  option  law  has  been  set  aside  on  mere  technicalities. 

In  these  counties  are  standard  towns,  Carthage,  Columbia, 
Clinton,  Chillicothe,  Cameron,  Neosho,  Kirksville,  Marshall,  West 
Plains,  Webb  City,  Warrensburg,  being  only  samples,  which  have 
no  saloons  and  which  are  very  prosperous. 

* Twenty  other  counties  have  no  saloons  except  in  cities  having 
more  than  2500  population.  The  county  is  “dry,”  the  town  “wet.” 
Thus  eighty- three  counties  are  altogether  on  outside  certain 
cities,  “dry.” 

These  twenty  counties  have  only  239  saloons.  Of  them  146 
saloons  are  in  the  four  cities  of  Hannibal  (40),  Springfield  (28), 
Joplin  (49),  Sedalia  (29).  Sixteen  of  these  twenty  counties  there- 
fore have  but  ninety-three  saloons,  which  is  an  eloquent  testimony 
as  to  whether  county  option  decreases  saloon  business  and  is  a 
good  thing  so  far  as  it  goes. 

The  counties  which  have  prohibition  are  among  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  state. 

The  county  seats  in  the  “dry”  counties  are  among  the  best 
small  cities  in  the  state.  We  name  a few  samples:  Bonne  Terre, 

Appleton  City,  Lebanon,  Osceola,  Centralia,  Butler,  Bloomfield, 
Shelbyville,  Savannah,  Holden. 

Three-fourths  of  the  saloons  in  Missouri  are  in  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph.  St.  Louis  has  2,300  saloons;  St. 
Joseph  has  178;  Kansas  City  has  616. 

In  St.  Louis  the  saloons  pay  one  million  nine  hundred  and. 
forty  thousand  dollars.  In  Kansas  City  the  saloons  pay  $800,800; 
in  St.  Joseph,  $178,000,  a total  of  two  million  seven  hundred  and 
eighteen  thousand  dollars. 

There  are  in  Missouri  1,199,239  professing  Christians,  of 
whom  802,116  are  Protestants  and  382,642  are  Catholics.  The  Pro- 
testant churches  have  about  140,000  voters,  the  Catholics  about 
75,000. 

Missouri’s  Drink  Bill. 

There  are  3,861  saloons  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  2,241  or  60 
per  cent  are  in  St.  Louis,  616  or  sixteen  per  cent  are  in  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joseph  has  four  and  one-half  per  cent  and  Joplin  one  and 
one-half  per  cent.  Maryville,  Nodaway  county  has  two  saloons 
paying  $5,200  license,  the  highest  in  the  state,  Mexico,  Audrain 
county  has  three  saloons  paying  $4,000.  There  are  eighty-five 
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saloons  in  the  state  that  pay  $2,000  license  and  198  that  pay  $1,200 
a year  license  or  over.  Now  every  one  of  these  saloons  must  have 
a large  income  to  pay  these  license  fees  and  other  expenses 
of  business  aside  from  paying  for  the  liquors  they  sell. 

Taking  the  estimate  of  $7,118.30  as  the  average  annual  income 
of  each  of  the  3,861  saloons  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  we  have  a 
total  of  $27,483,756.30. 

The  figures  in  the  following  table  are  taken  from  the  latest 
special  census  bulletin  of  1902  and  1904,  and  may  be  found  on 
pages  976  (1902)  and  65  (1904) . They  represent  the  indirect  cost 
of  the  liquor  trade,  being  expenditures  connected  with  the  drink 
traffic.  They  are  for  Missouri: 


Courts  $1,633,088 

Police 2,044,813 

Protection  life  and  property 204,760 

Law  expenses  245,734 

Charities  1,456,469 

Insane  772,994 

Penal  institutions  630,811 

Conservation  of  health 284,630 


Total $7,473,299 


Joplin,  M issouri,  Bank  Deposits. 

The  following  table  shows  the  bank  deposits  of  “wet”  Joplin, 
Mo.,  as  compared  with  the  “dry”  cities  in  other  states: 


(From  American  Bank  Reporter,  September,  1909.) 

No.  of  Total  Bank  In  Savings 


City  and  State 

Pop. 

Banks 

Deposits 

Bank  and 

Trust  Cos. 

“Wet” 

Joplin,  Mo 

.50,000 

8 

$ 2,945,000 

$ 285,000 

“Dry” 

Augusta,  Me 

.12,000 

6 

14,890,000 

12,810,000 

“Dry” 

Bangor,  Me 

.25,000 

8 

16,465,000 

14,505,000 

“Dry” 

Bath,  Me 

.12,000 

7 

6.400,000 

5,180,000 

“Dry” 

Lewiston,  Me 

.25,000 

5 

6,970,000 

5,970,000 

“Dry” 

Springfield,  O 

.45,000 

8 

6,545,000 

3,105,000 

“Dry” 

Zanesville,  O 

.35,000 

8 

6,010,000 

2,170,000 

“Dry” 

Marietta,  O 

.16,000 

‘ 5 

4,505,000 

2,130,000 

“Dry” 

Marion,  Ind 

.30,000 

4 

4,875,000 

1,975,000 

“Dry” 

Leavenworth,  Kan.. 

.25,000 

5 

6,150,000 

“Dry” 

Atchison,  Kan 

.20,000 

4 

3,555,000 

“Dry” 

Topeka,  Kan 

.50,000 

10 

8,240,000 

“Dry” 

Wichita,  Kan 

.50,000 

13 

10,245,000 

“Dry” 

Oklahoma  City. . . . 

.50,000 

15 

11,450,000 
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STATE  PROHIBITION  AND  PROSPERITY 

CONDITIONS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

On  November  16,  1907,  when  the  new  state  of  Oklahoma  was 
admitted  into  the  union,  550  retail  saloons  and  about  30  wholesale 
liquor  houses  and  two  breweries  went  out  of  business. 

Under  the  law  at  that  time  each  retail  saloon  had  to  pay  a 
license  to  the  county  amounting  to  $200,  and  the  municipalities 
could  charge  a license  fee  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500. 
The  counties  and  municipalities  together  did  not  receive  to  exceed 
$200,000  per  annum  from  both  retail  and  wholesale  liquor  houses. 

At  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  into  the  union, 
the  banks  of  the  two  territories  had  a total  individual  deposit  of 
$55,126,654.60,  and  on  November  16,  1909,  just  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  admission,  the  banks  of  Oklahoma  had  a total  indi- 
vidual deposit  of  $91,392,663.03,  an  increase  of  $36,266,008.43. 

The  bank  deposits  in  state  banks  at  the  time  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Oklahoma  amounted  to  $457,590.25,  and  on  November  16, 
1909,  two  years  later,  $4,537,080.83.  The  bank  deposits  in  national 
banks  November  16,  1909,  were  $8,353,666.99. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  prohibition  statehood,  Oklahoma 
built  3500  new  school  houses,  and  the  majority  of  these  cost  as 
much  as  $10,000  each. 

The  insurance  commissioner  paid  into  the  state  treasury  in 
1908  the  sum  of  $170,000;  in  1909,  $200,000.  The  records  in  the 
secretary  of  state’s  office  show  that  for  twenty-five  and  one-half 
months  prior  to  statehood  that  office  collected  $30,773.75  and  paid 
out  $17,000  for  salaries  and  expenses,  net  earnings  of  $13,773.75; 
for  twenty-five  and  one- half  months  following  statehood,  from 
November  16,  1907,  to  Jan.  1,  1910,  the  collections  amounted  to 
$131,587.00,  and  the  salaries  and  expenses  amounted  to  $27,925.00, 
leaving  a net  earning  of  $103,662.00. 

The  state  expended  the  sum  of  $35,046.12  the  first  two  years 
ending  January  1,  1910,  for  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  law. 
About  $250,000  worth  of  liquors  and  fixtures  have  been  confiscated, 
and  in  addition  thereto  the  state  has  removed  about  twenty 
county  and  city  officers  for  failure  and  neglect  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  following  question  was  submitted  to  the  sheriffs  of  the 
seventy-six  counties:  “Are  conditions  in  your  county  better  than 

before  statehood?”  Replies  from  thirty- one,  from  every  section 
of  the  state,  were  received,  and  are  a fair  criterion  to  estimate 
from.  Twenty-eight  answered  that  conditions  are  better,  while 
the  other  three  answered  that  conditions  are  about  the  same. 
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Oklahoma  City. 

Census  figures  show  a growth  of  540  per  cent  in  population 
in  ten  years,  the  greatest  of  any  city  in  history. 

Postal  receipts  for  1910  show  the  following  increases  over 
corresponding  months  of  1909:  July,  43  per  cent;  August,  45  per 

cent,  and  the  first  fifteen  days  of  September,  40  per  cent. 

Receipts  of  the  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  Houston,  Spokane  and 
Denver  postoffices  show  receipts  of  $435  per  10,000  of  population 
for  the  year  to  September  1.  Oklahoma  City  shows  $449.37. 

Business  property  in  these  towns  sells  at  an  average  of  $39.14 
a front  foot.  Oklahoma  City  averages  $36.76. 

There  are  420  miles  of  street,  of  which  amount  108  is  paved, 
the  greatest  record  of  any  city  in  the  world. 

A total  of  $4,780,000  has  been  spent  in  paving  streets. 

Thirty-three  and  three-fourths  miles  of  streets  have  been 
paved  during  the  last  twelve  months  at  a cost  of  $1,505,000,  and 
sixteen  and  three-fourths  miles  have  been  submitted  for  bids  with 
ten  miles  more  contemplated  for  the  next  twelve  months,  making 
a total  of  134  miles,  twenty-six  of  which  will  be  paved  during  1911. 

There  are  135  miles  of  sanitary  sewers  which  cost  $989,000. 
Sixty-four  and  two-fifths  miles  have  been  put  in  in  the  last 
twelve  months  and  thirty  miles  additional  are  planned  for  1911. 
There  are  forty-one  miles  of  storm  sewers,  built  at  a cost  of 
$615,000.  Twenty-three  and  three-tenths  miles  have  been  con- 
structed during  the  last  twelve  months  and  an  additional  twenty- 
two  miles  is  planned  for  1911. 

Two  hundred  and  four  miles  of  sidewalks  have  been  laid, 
at  a cost  of  $652,000.  Thirty-four  and  three-fifths  miles  have  been 
laid  in  the  last  twelve  months,  and  thirty-five  miles  are  con- 
templated for  the  immediate  future. 

Building  permits  for  the  last  twelve  months  total  $5,194,398. 
Fourteen  permits  were  for  public  buildings,  265  for  business 
houses,  and  1,473  for  residences. 

A thirty-mile  boulevard  is  under  construction. 

A total  of  $2,471,076  has  been  expended  for  street  improve- 
ments and  $5,194,398  for  buildings  in  the  last  year,  a total  of 
$7,665,998. 

There  are  186  factories  in  the  city  with  a total  pay  roll  of 
$40,450  per  week  and  a product  value  of  $399,000. 

There  are  forty  miles  of  street  railway  tracks  operated  by 
the  Oklahoma  Railway  company.  Plans  are  for  eighty-five  miles 
of  track  and  105  cars  within  the  next  twelve  months. 
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Large  Surplus  in  Counties  Resulting  from  Enforcement  of  Prohi- 
bition Law. 

Statement  by  H.  G.  McKeaver,  County  Attorney  Garfield  County, 
Enid,  Oklahoma. 


Sheriff’s  fees  and  boarding  prisoners $1,633.16 

Jury  services  314.00 

Total  $1,947.16 

Fines  collected  under  prohibition  law $1,869.00 

Debtor  to  county 78.16 


But'  four  appeals  have  been  decided  in  the  criminal  court  of 
appeals  and  all  favorable  to  the  state.  There  are  now  pending 
on  appeal  thirty-six  cases,  and  the  fines  assessed  by  the  trial 
court  in  these  amount  to  $9,626.00.  Most  of  these  cases  are  ap- 
peals by  persons  able  to  pay,  and  the  fines  will  largely  be  paid. 
In  event  of  payment  of  these  fines  the  expenses  of  the  sheriff’s 
office,  which  have  been  allowed  by  the  county,  will  be  materially 
reduced. 

Statement  from  County  Attorney  of  Grady  County,  Chickasha, 


Oklahoma. 

Justice  Court,  fines  in  all  cases $ 6,661.45 

County  Court,  fines,  costs  and  forfeitures 6,599.74 

District  Court,  fines,  costs  and  forfeitures 2,848.40 


Total  16,109.59 

Confiscated  liquors  about $15,000.00 


Total  expenses  of  courts  about $35,000.00 

Estimated  expense  of  criminal  business 12,000.00 

Excess  of  fines,  forfeitures,  etc.,  over  costs  of  criminal 

business  4,000.00 

Statement  from  John  Fain,  County  Attorney  Comanche  County, 
Lawton,  Oklahoma. 

Prosecutions  filed 792 

Convictions 206 

Acquittals  27 

Fines  assessed $21,850.00 

Fines  collected  and  turned  into  treasury 4,530.00 

Fines  collectable  on  appeal 4,350.00 

Total  cost  of  prosecutions 8,775.90 


About  $2,300  in  bonds  forfeited  in  course  of  collec- 
tion. 
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Total  from  fines  and  forfeitures $ 6,830.00 

Fines  in  course  of  collection 4,350.00 

Estimated  total  cash $11,180.00 

Less  expense  8,775.90 

Net  cash  to  county $ 2,404.10 


$12,990  being  worked  out  on  public  roads,  or  served  in  jail. 

The  Agent  of  the  Santa  Fe  Ry.  at  Purcell,  Oklahoma,  on 
October  1,  1910,  made  the  following  statement  concerning  the 
shipment  of  liquor  through  their  station  here  for  July,  August 
and  September,  1906,  and  for  the  same  months  during  the  present 
year: 

1906  1910  Decrease 

Total  gallons  of  beer 12,060  2,502  9,558 

Total  gallons  of  whisky 1,265  984  281 

Although  the  decrease  in  whisky  shipments  seems  to  be  out 
of  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  beer  shipments,  the  fact  is  that 
the  amount  shipped  in  of  whisky  before  statehood  was  supple- 
mented by  the  output  of  a distillery  that  was  operated  near  Lex- 
ington, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  output  of  the  still  was  equal 
to  the  amount  .shipped  in.  A conservative  estimate  would  indicate 
that  there  is  about  one-fifth  as  much  beer  and  one-half  as  much 
whisky  consumed  in  Purcell  and  Lexington  since  statehood  as 
before. 

Purcell  is  the  shipping  point  for  Lexington,  which  is  just 
across  the  Canadian  river,  and  had  several  saloons  before  state- 
hood. 

In  six  smaller  cities  of  Oklahoma,  Watonga,  Geary,  Black- 
well,  Newkirk,  Kingfisher  and  Perry,  during  the  last  nine  months 
under  license  and  local  option,  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness amounted  to  319;  for  disturbing  the  peace,  223;  for  other 
causes,  192;  a total  of  734.  In  these  same  cities  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  prohibition  the  arrests  were  as  follows:  For 
drunkenness,  60;  for  disturbing  the  peace,  66;  for  other  causes, 
108;  total,  234.  In  other  words,  the  total  number  of  arrests  drop- 
ped from  734  to  234  during  a short  period  of  time.  In  a group  of 
seven  larger  cities,  El  Reno,  Lawton,  Enid,  Ponca,  Guthrie,  Alva, 
and  Woodward,  the  total  number  of  arrests  during  nine  months 
under  license  amounted  to  3,572.  During  nine  months  under  pro- 
hibition there  were  only  1,436  arrests. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunk- 
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enness  in  different  Oklahoma  cities  for  the  last  nine  months  of 
license,  and  the  first  nine  months  of  prohibition: 

Prohi-  Prohi- 


Town 

License 

bition 

Town 

License 

bition 

Lawton  

231 

71 

Kingfisher  . . 

59 

41 

Cherokee  . . . 

6 

3 

Enid  

223 

Chandler 

...  167 

33 

El  Reno 

. . . 753 

141 

Medford 

10 

4 

Elk  City  

. . . 173 

69 

Watonga 

127 

49 

Sayre  

76 

47 

Geary 

97 

20 

Perry  

192 

70 

Shawnee  . . . 

. ..  2,067 

1,353 

Ponca  City  . 

. . . 316 

146 

Stillwater  . . . 

88 

67 

Newkirk  . . . . 

165 

13 

Pawnee 

80 

12 

Blackwell  . . . 

92 

41 

Woodward  . . 

149 

65 

Alva 

187 

57 

Total  

. ..  6,232 

2,983 

Guthrie 

650 

454 

CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

No  well-informed  person,  will  deny  that  the  liquor  laws  in  this 
state  have  been  shamefully  evaded  and*  disobeyed  in  times  past, 
nor  that  interstate  shipments  can  not  be  prevented  by  local  laws, 
nor  that  in  some  towns  “blind  pigs”  ran,  and  even  now  are  run- 
ning openly.  In  those  communities  it  would  be  easy  to  get  a 
picture  of  persons  engaged  in  lawbreaking.  But  what  do  these 
admitted  facts  prove?  As  the  lawyer  would  say,  I demur,  and 
assert  that,  standing  alone,  they  will  not  sustain  the  conclusion 
that  the  law  is  a failure  in  a great  state  containing  an  area  of 
about  71,000  square  miles,  with  a population  of  600,000,  four-fifths 
of  whom  are  living  in  communities  where  the  law  is  well  enforced 
— for  such  is  the  fact. 

Thirty  years  of  residence  in  Dakota  territory  and  the  state 
of  North  Dakota,  four  of  which  were  spent  as  a public  prosecutor 
in  territorial  days  under  the  license  system,  and  over  thirteen 
last  past  as  a presiding  judge,  called  frequently  as  I am  to  hold 
court  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  I have  been  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  with  care  the  evolution  of  both  systems.  As  an 
American  citizen,  a lover  of  my  country  and  her  institutions, 
I would  fail  in  the  duty  I owe,  not  only  to  this,  but  to  future  gen- 
erations, did  I fail  to  record  here  my  solemn  conviction  that, 
measured  by  any  true  standard,  the  prohibitory  law  has  been  one 
of  the  most  useful  instruments  in  bringing  to  our  people  that 
great  prosperity  and  happiness  they  now  so  much  enjoy. — Judge 
Charles  A.  Pollock  in  Leslie’s. 
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Fargo,  North  Dakota,  and  Moorhead,  Minnesota. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  figures  of  Fargo, 
N.  D.,  and  Moorhead,  Minn.,  after  ten  years  of  no-license  in  Fargo 
and  saloons  in  Moorhead: 

Fargo,  N.  D.,  had  one  mile  of  street  pavement  for  each  676 
population. 

One  mile  water  main  for  each  270  population. 

One  mile  sewers  for  each  338  population. 

City  debt,  $19.50  per  capita.  Ratio  city  debt  to  assessed 
valuation,  7.8  per  cent.  City  tax  rate,  15.98  mills. 

No  saloons  for  ten  years. 

Moorhead,  Minn.,  had  one  mile  of  street  pavement  for  each 
3,862  population. 

One  mile  water  main  for  each  702  population. 

One  mile  of  sewers  for  each  858  population. 

City  debt,  $44.79  per  capita.  Ratio  city  debt  to  assessed 
valuation  20.5  per  cent.  City  tax  rate,  21.83  mills. 

Forty- six  licensed  saloons. 

These  cities  are  not  a mile  apart. 


CONDITIONS  IN  MAINE. 


Commitments  to  Jail  in  Maine. 

The  total  commitments  to  jail  in  Maine  were  2,055  in  1874; 
3,072  in  1884;  6,105  in  1896;  6,581  in  1908.  The  total  commitments 
for  intoxication  were  1,919  in  1884;  3,049  in  1896;  and  3,338  in  1908. 
These  figures  show  a gain  in  total  commitments  to  jail  in  1896 
over  those  of  1884  of  3,033  or  98.7  per  cent;  and  a gain  in  commit- 
ments for  intoxication  for  the  period,  of  1,130  or  58.8  per  cent. 
This  was  the  period  of  the  most  flagrant  nullification  of  our  liquor 
laws  the  state  has  known.  The  total  commitments  to  jail  in 
Maine  in  1908  were  6,581,  a gain  over  the  commitments  of  1896  of 
476  or  7.7  per  cent,  and  the  commitments  for  intoxication  in  1908 
were  3,338,  against  3,049,  in  1896,  a gain  of  289  or  9.5  per  cent. 

When,  now,  we  compare  this  increase  with  that  of  the 
previous  period,  the  showing  is  a remarkable  one  and  most  force- 
fully proves  the  value  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Study  carefully  now  this  data  grouped : 


Total  commitments 

Increase  

Per  cent  increase . . 

Intoxications  

Increase  

Per  cent  increase  . , 


1884 

3,072 

1,919 


1896 

6,105 

3,033 

98.7 
3,049 
1,130 

58.8 


1908 

6,581 

476 

7.7 

3,338 

289 

9.5 
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In  Massachusetts,  with  a large  territory  of  no-license,  the 
commitments  for  intoxication  were  30,701  or  55  per  cent  greater 
in  1908  than  in  1900;  and  in  1908  in  Massachusetts  one  person 
was  committed  to  jail  for  every  thirty-five  and  one-half  of  the 
population,  while  in  Maine  the  rate  was  one  person  to  every 
one  hundred  eight  and  one-half  of  the  population. 

Compared  with  National  Arrests. 

In  this  same  period  in  the  United  States  there  was  a large 
and  steady  increase  in  commitments  to  jail  for  all  offenses,  and 
in  commitments  to  jail  for  drunkenness. 

The  total  commitments  to  jail  for  1907  in  the  United  States 
averaged  582  to  every  10,000  of  the  population,  and  the  commit- 
ments for  drunkenness  averaged  35  per  cent  of  the  total  commit- 
ments. 

In  Maine  the  total  commitments  to  jail  in  1907  were  5,760  or 
eighty  to  every  10,000  of  population.  The  contrast  between  582 
and  eighty  for  each  10,000  of  the  population  is  very  marked.  Had 
the  national  average  of  jail  commitments  prevailed  in  Maine, 
there  would  have  been  sent  to  jail  in  1907  42,195  instead  of  5,769; 
and  the  number  jailed  for  drunkenness  would  have  been  14,668 
instead  of  2,934. 

Again,  a comparison  of  the  retail  liquor  taxes  paid  in  Maine 
in  1908,  with  the  relative  number  paid  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the 
United  States  for  that  year  makes  an  equally  favorable  showing 
for  prohibition.  There  were  542  such  taxes  paid  in  Maine,  4,770 
in  Massachusetts  and  230,512  in  the  United  States.  Maine’s  popu- 
lation is  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  about 
one  one-hundred  and  twentieth  of  the  United  States;  and  had 
Maine  paid  as  many  retail  liquor  taxes  relative  to  the  population 
as  were  paid  in  Massachusetts,  she  would  have  paid  1,192  instead 
of  542,  and  in  comparison  with  the  United  States,  1,921  instead 
of  542. 

Savings  Accounts  in  Maine. 

There  are  20,000  more  savings  bank  depositors  in  Prohibition 
Maine  than  there  are  voters  in  the  state.  The  following  table 


shows  the  state’s  savings  accounts  for  1908: 

Oct.  31,  1908,  Savings  Banks  (57)  Deposits $ 86,131,410.91 

Oct.  31,  1908,  Trust  Companies  (40)  Savings  De- 
posits   18,437,059.99 

Oct.  31,  1908,  Loan  & Building  Association  (35) 

Accumulated  Capital 3,421,221.83 

Nov.  27,  1908,  National  Bank  (40)  Savings  Accts 12,450,049.00 


Total  $120,439,741.73 
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A per  capita  sum  of  $172.05  for  each  of  the  700,000  inhabi- 
tants of  Maine. 

On  October  30,  1909,  an  investigation  showed  that  in  the  state 
of  Maine  there  were  in  existence  fifty- two  savings  banks  with 
savings  deposits  amounting  to  $88,557,027.66.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  shown  to  be  forty  trust  companies  in  Maine  with 
savings  deposits  amounting  to  $19,969,056.46.  There  were  also 
thirty-five  building  and  loan  associations  with  total  savings  de- 
posits amounting  to  $3,560,589.88;  and  the  reports  on  the  national 
bank  situation  for  November  16,  1909,  showed  that  there  were  at 
that  time  seventy- seven  national  banks  with  savings  deposits 
amounting  to  $14,719,635.42. 

In  other  words,  the  total  savings  deposits  in  all  the  banks  of 
Maine  in  1909  amounted  to  $126,806,309.42,  or  a per  capita  sum 
of  $181.15  for  every  one  of  the  700,000  inhabitants  of  the  state. 

Portland  and  Bangor. 

The  city  of  Portland,  Maine,  has  a population  of  60,000.  It  also 
has  243  industrial  establishments.  There  are  two  savings  banks 
in  the  city.  One  of  these  has  27,090  depositors,  and  deposits 
amounting  to  $11,828,819.43,  with  a reserve  and  profit  account  of 
$1,500,000.  The  other  savings  bank  has  30,672  depositors,  with 
total  savings  deposits  amounting  to  $13,432,255.13  with  a reserve 
and  profit  account  of  $1,500,000. 

The  city  of  Portland  also  has  six  national  banks  with  de- 
posits aggregating  $12,000,000,  together  with  a capital  and  surplus 
of  $3,500,000. 

The  total  deposits  of  all  banks  in  Portland  amount  to  $46,- 
873,767.03.  The  tax  rate  of  Portland  is  1.96.  The  per  capita  city 
debt  according  to  the  United  States  census  report,  is  less  than 
$10.00,  and  is  the  third  lowest  in  the  United  States.  The  city  has 
four  daily  papers,  two  Sunday  papers,  fifty- three  churches,  seven 
theatres,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  of  constructed  streets, 
one  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  city  parks,  a splendid  water 
supply,  and  a large  public  library. 

Fifteen  hundred  soldiers  are  stationed  near  the  city.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  annual  arrests  for  drunkenness  are  made  up 
from  the  floating  population  of  the  soldiers’  community. 

Bangor,  Maine,  has  22,000  people,  and  there  are  four  national 
banks,  and  three  trust  companies  having  deposits  of  approxi- 
mately $7,000,000.  There  are  also  two  savings  banks  having  sav- 
ings deposits  of  over  $8,000,000. 
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The  following  table  shows  authoritative  facts  relating  to 
crime,  insanity,  pauperism  and  finances  in  Maine. 

These  figures  were  gathered  by  H.  N.  Pringle,  of  Waterville, 
Maine,  secretary  of  the  Christian  Civic  League  of  Maine,  and  are 
official.  (The  figures  are  for  1906  unless  otherwise  stated.) 
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CONDITIONS  IN  TENNESSEE. 


Police  Court  Record  of  Nashville. 


Last  year  with  licensed 

saloons : 

1908 

White 

Colored 

Total 

July  

473 

585 

1,058 

August  

522 

668 

1,190 

September  

534 

500 

1,034 

October  

437 

490 

927 

November  

470 

441 

911 

December  

503 

441 

944 

1909 

January  

431 

486 

917 

February  

474 

517 

991 

March  

451 

523 

974 

April  

....  373 

516 

889 

May  

492 

569 

1,061 

June  

456 

572 

1,028 

Total  

5,616 

6,308 

11,924 

First  year  without  licensed  saloons: 

1909 

White 

Colored 

Total 

July  

343 

358 

701 

August  

453 

373 

826 

September  

453 

399 

852 

October  

378 

397 

775 

November  

414 

366 

780 

December  

337 

367 

704 

1910 

January  

387 

266 

653 

February  

342 

332 

674 

March  

414 

458 

872 

April  

346 

420 

766 

May  

368 

502 

870 

June  

371 

447 

818 

Total  

4,606 

4,685 

9,291 

The  following  table  shows  something  of  the  cost  of  the  liquor 
traffic  to  certain  “wet”  counties  of  Tennessee,  before  these  counties 
passed  into  the  prohibition  column: 

In  the  years  1905-6  there  were  1,350  prisoners  sent  to  the 
state  prison.  The  twelve  “wet”  counties,  with  a population  of 
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601,623,  furnished  851  of  this  number,  or  one  prisoner  for  every 
707  of  their  population.  The  other  eighty-four  counties,  with  a 
population  of  1,418,993,  furnished  499,  or  one  for  every  2,844  of 
their  population,  which  is  little  more  than  4 to  1 from  the  “wet” 
counties. 


List  of  Comparisons  of  Some  “Wet”  and  “Dry”  Counties. 


County 

Population 

Criminal 

Costs 

Per  Capita 

Sullivan  

Wet 

24,935 

$ 1,268.41 

5.1 

Hawkins  

Dry 

24,267 

603.42 

2.6 

Greene  

Dry 

30,596 

549.23 

1.8 

Campbell  

Wet 

17,317 

3,863.56 

22.4 

Sevier  

Dry 

22,021 

443.63 

2.0 

Union  

Dry 

12,894 

238.01 

1.9 

Knox  

Wet 

74,302 

8,045.41 

10.9 

Blount  

Dry 

19,206 

931.16 

4.9 

Roane  

Dry 

22,738 

2,688.20 

11.8 

Hamilton  

Wet 

61,695 

12,283.69 

19.9 

Marion  

Dry 

17,281 

439.35 

2.6 

Davidson  

Wet 

122,815 

19,104.32 

15.3 

Hickman  

Dry 

16,367 

567.65 

3.5 

Shelby  

Wet 

153,557 

31,588.42 

14.4 

Fayette  

Dry 

29,701 

771.00 

2.6 

From  January  23,  1907,  to  November  23,  1907,  there  was  col- 
lected in  the  city  of  Knoxville,  from  privileges,  including  taxes 
from  one  hundred  and  fourteen  saloons,  $65,950.48.  From  January 
23,  1908,  to  November  23,  1908,  without  saloons,  there  was  collected 
from  privileges,  $63,205.08.  During  the  same  ten  months  of  the 
“wet”  year  of  1907,  there  was  collected  in  the  city  from  fines, 
$12,094.68.  During  the  same  period  in  1908,  without  saloons,  there 
was  collected  from  fines,  $9,399.93. 

The  following  shows  appropriations  by  Knoxville  for  the 
last  year  with  saloons,  the  first  year  without  saloons: 


1907 

1908 

(Saloons) 

(No  Saloons) 

For  schools 

$65,000 

$106,000 

Police  department 

35,000 

38,000 

Fire  department 

41,000 

49,000 

Water  department 

13,000 

15,000 

Lights 

28,000 

29,500 

Streets 

39,000 

30,000 

In  other  words,  during  the  first  “dry”  year  the  appropriations 
were  heavier  by  $56,500  than  they  were  the  year  before,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  city  during  1908  did  not  receive  liquor  revenue. 
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Reports  from  Fifty  Tennessee  Towns  and  Cities. 

The  Tennessee  Anti- Saloon  League  recently  sent  a list  of 
sixteen  questions  to  all  the  county  seats  and  many  other  principal 
towns  and  cities  of  the  state. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  report  which  follows,  answers 
had  been  received  from  fifty  towns  and  cities,  mostly  county 
seats,  ranging  in  population  from  150  to  80,000.  These  fifty  towns 
had  an  aggregate  population  at  the  time  the  saloons  were  closed 
of  240,515.  They  now  have  a population  of  285,055. 

The  saloons  have  been  abolished  in  these  towns  and  cities 
from  one  to  thirty-five  years,  an  average  of  eleven  and  one-half 
years,  or  as  follows: 

1 (Chattanooga),  1 year;  5,  3 years;  1,  6 years;  12,  7 years; 
2,  8 years;  6,  9 years;  7,  10  years;  1,  11  years;  1,  12  years;  4,  15 
years;  1,  16  years;  2,  20  years;  1,  23  years;  1,  24  years;  1,  25  years; 
1,  27  years;  1,  29  years;  1,  30  years;  1,  35  years. 

These  fifty  towns  report  a total  of  349  saloons  closed. 

Of  the  fifty  towns  reporting,  only  19  voted  on  the  question, 
but  the  saloons  in  these  towns  were  not  abolished  by  the  vote  of 
the  people,  but  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

In  many  of  the  smaller  towns  no  records  have  been  kept  as 
to  arrests  for  drunkenness.  Many  of  these,  however,  report  that 
drunkenness  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Only  nineteen  of 
the  fifty  report  on  arrests.  These,  however,  include  Knoxville  and 
Chattanooga,  with  a total  population  for  the  nineteen  towns  of 
211,317,  at  the  time  saloons  were  closed.  The  total  arrests  for 
drunkenness  the  last  year  with  saloons  was  7,485;  the  first  year 
without  saloons,  3,921,  or  a decrease  of  3,564,  or  47%  per  cent. 
The  total  number  of  arrests  for  all  offenses  in  the  nineteen  towns 
and  cities  was  16,227  the  last  year  with  saloons.  The  first  year 
without  saloons  the  total  arrests  for  all  offenses  was  10,235,  a 
decrease  of  5,992,  or  37  per  cent. 

Those  reporting  on  the  number  of  murders  committed,  show 
a decrease  of  53  per  cent.  In  Chattanooga  the  last  year  with  sa- 
loons, the  total  number  of  indictments  for  murder  was  twenty- 
eight;  the  first  year  without  saloons,  thirteen.  In  Knoxville,  the 
last  two  years  with  saloons,  the  total  number  of  murders  com- 
mitted was  thirty- seven;  the  first  two  years  without  saloons, 
twenty-two.  In  many  of  the  places  reporting  there  has  not  been 
a murder  committed  since  the  saloons  were  abolished;  for  instance, 
Covington  reports  three  murders  in  two  months  the  last  year  of 
saloons.  Saloons  have  been  abolished  seven  years,  and  the  report 
shows  that  not  a single  murder  has  been  committed  in  the  seven 
years. 
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On  the  tax  rate,  twelve  report  reductions;  three  an  increase, 
occasioned  by  bonds  for  building  roads  and  streets;  twenty- two 
report  no  change;  the  others  make  no  report. 

On  increase  or  decrease  in  property  values,  not  a single  one 
reports  a decrease;  two  report  no  change;  the  others  report  an 
increase  of  from  20  to  200  per  cent,  or  an  average  increase  of 
73  per  cent. 

On  schools,  the  average  increase  in  the  length  of  school 
terms  is  two  months. 

The  average  increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  is  35*4  per 

cent. 

O9  attendance  at  Sunday  school  and  churches,  in  almost 
every  instance,  an  increase  is  reported. 

Every  report  shows  that  labor  is  more  satisfactory  without 
saloons.  The  report  on  laboring  men  owning  their  own  homes, 
shows  an  increase  of  48  per  cent  in  the  number  owning  their  own 
homes  since  the  closing  of  the  saloons. 

The  average  increase  in  bank  deposits  is  114  per  cent. 

A majority  of  the  towns  report  a decrease  in  jug  traffic  since 
the  closing  of  all  the  saloons  in  the  state. 

Of  the  fifty  towns,  twenty  of  them,  with  a population  of  less 
than  1,000  when  saloons  were  abolished,  or  with  a total  population 
of  only  9,763 — which  is  an  average  of  less  than  500  population  to  a 
town — had  forty-nine  saloons,  an  average  of  2 9-20  to  the  town. 
The  saloons  have  been  closed  in  these  twenty  towns  on  an  average 
of  ten  and  three-fourth  years.  These  twenty  towns  have  increased 
in  population  since  the  closing  of  the  saloons  from  9,763  to  23,475, 
or  a total  increase  of  13,712,  which  is  140  per  cent. 


CONDITIONS  IN  ALABAMA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  decrease  in  crime  in  Alabama 
cities  for  the  “dry”  year  of  1908  as  compared  with  the  “wet” 


year  of  1907: 

De- 

1907  1908  crease 

Dadeville,  population  2,000;  drunk 54  11  43 

All  offenses  238  91  147 

Bessemer,  population  10,000;  drunk 643  144  499 

All  offenses  2,835  1,774  1,061 

New  Decatur,  population  8,000;  drunk....  183  ‘50  133 

All  offenses  657  278  379 
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Talladega,  population  7,000;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Roanoke,  population  3,000;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Anniston,  population  20,000;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Alexander  City,  population  2,000;  drunk... 

All  offenses 

Carrollton,  population  600;  drunk 

All  offenses 

Tuscaloosa,  population  8,000;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Columbiana,  population  1,200;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Decatur,  population  4,800;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Sylacanga,  population  2,500;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Piedmont,  population  2,000;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Union  Springs,  population  3,500;  drunk... 

All  offenses  

Attalla,  population  2,500;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Fayette,  population  800;  drunk 

All  offenses  

Birmingham,  population  125,000;  drunk... 

All  offenses  

Seventeen  communities,  population  201,900 

drunk  

All  offenses  


1907 

564 

963 

118 

374 
1,251 
3,864 

36 

167 

6 

34 

207 

884 

10 

36 

471 

1,548 

260 

267 

62 

125 

46 

216 

218 

375 
80 

141 

2,428 

11,812 

6,637 

24,554 


1908 

45 

319 

31 

254 

165 

1,283 

11 

64 

2 

12 

73 

434 

2 

11 

123 

639 

18 

20 

45 

78 

17 

78 

20 

109 

4 

20 

745 

7,333 

1,506 

12,796 


De- 

crease 

519 

644 

87 

120 

1,086 

2,681 

25 

103 

4 

22 

134 

450 

8 

25 

348 

909 

242 

247 

17 

47 

29 

138 

198 

266 

76 

121 

1,683 

4,479 

5,131 

11,742 


Birmingham’s  Record. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1909,  the  investment  of  for- 
eign capital  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  increased  about  $1,750,000  over 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  and  $2,225,000  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1907,  when  the  saloons  were  in  operation. 

During  the  same  period  of  1909,  three  banks  with  a total  cap- 
italization of  $300,000  opened  for  business.  The  bank  clearings 
showed  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1908  of  al- 
most $6,000,000. 

The  postoffice  receipts  showed  an  increase  of  19  y2  per  cent. 
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The  building  operations  amounted  to  $1,609,098  as  against  $1,251,- 
181  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1908. 

The  official  records  showed  a decrease  in  crime  of  20  per 
cent  over  the  preceding  year,  and  an  increase  of  property  valua- 
tion of  $10,000,000. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  county  jail  in  1907  (wet) 
was  3,208;  in  1908  (dry)  2,111;  in  1909  (first  eight  months)  1,137. 


CONDITIONS  IN  GEORGIA. 

Atlanta’s  Record. 

In  Atlanta  the  bank  deposits  increased  $1,000,000  per  year 
from  1905  to  1910.  In  1893  Atlanta’s  bank  deposits  were  $4,000,000; 
in  1901  they  were  $9,000,000;  in  1910  they  were  near  $22,000,000. 

The  following  authoritative  statement  shows  conditions  in 
Atlanta  in  1909  as  compared  with  1907: 

1.  Population — Estimate  based  on  houses  served  by  the  Sec- 
retary Department,  estimating  five  persons  per  house: 

1907:  Eight  wards  27,100  houses  135,000  population 
1909:  Nine  wards  31,499  houses  157,245  population 


2.  Assessed  Value  of  Property: 

Realty  Personalty  Total 

1907:  $68,035,954  $23,804,396  $ 91,840,350 

1909:  75,940,983  31,868,830  107,809,813 

3.  Bank  Clearings : 

1907 $254,965,803.94 

1909 $406,049,539.00 


The  ratio  of  increase  1909  over  1908  was  76.5  per  cent.  This 
was  higher  than  the  ratio  of  increase  in  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States,  except  Oklahoma  City,  where  it  was  77.7  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  leading  Southern  cities  is  thus 
reported  by  The  Chronicle: 


St.  Louis 

.11.9 

New  Orleans. . . . 

15. 

Louisville  

,12.8 

Houston 

Galveston  (decrease) 

4.8 

Richmond 

21. 

ATLANTA  

76.5 

4.  Growth  of  Manufacturers: 

There  has  been  no  census  since  1905,  but  there  are  evidences  of 
growth  on  all  sides.  A number  of  new  establishments  have  begun 
business  and  as  a rule  manufacturers  are  busy  and  labor  well 
employed. 

5 Building: 
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1907  1909 

Dwellings  erected  1,234  1,220 

Dwellings  value $2,129,537  $2,514,599 

Value  all  improvements 4,554,771  6,551,951 

The  statistics  published  by  Building  News  show  that  At- 
lanta spent  more  on  buildings  during  1909  than  any  other  city 
between  the  Potomac,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

6.  Record  of  crime: 

The  record  of  crime  as  furnished  by  the  chief  of  police, 
Harry  Jennings,  shows  a decrease  in  arrests  for  drunkenness  in 
Atlanta  of  43  per  cent  for  the  year  1909  under  no-license  as 
against  1907,  the  last  year  of  licensed  saloons. 

The  foregoing  is  a correct  statement  of  conditions  in  Atlanta 
in  1907  and  1909.  The  city  was  never  more  prosperous  and  the 
prospect  for  growth  and  civic  improvement  was  never  so  bright 
as  now. 

(Signed)  ROBERT  J.  MADDOX, 

Mayor  of  Atlanta. 

FREDERIC  J.  PAXON, 

President  of  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

W.  G.  COOPER, 

Secretary  of  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Bank  Clearings. 

The  bank  clearings  in  Atlanta  for  the  first  four  months  of 
1908  were  $77,235,635.66,  and  for  the  same  period  of  1909,  $88,793,- 
199.14,  an  increase  of  $11,557,563.48. 

In  Augusta,  the  clearings  for  the  first  four  months  of  1909 
were  $30,845,977.81,  while  for  the  same  period  of  1908  the  clear- 
ings were  $27,782,358.95,  an  increase  over  1908  of  $3,063,618.86. 

In  Savannah  the  amount  of  clearings  for  first  four  months  of 
1908  was  $55,694,516.91.  First  four  months  of  1909  was  $63,896,- 
264.26,  an  increase  of  $8,201,747.35. 

The  clearings  in  Columbus  for  the  first  four  months  of  1908 
were  $5,977,778.72,  while  for  the  same  period  this  year  they  were 
$6,213,576.29. 

Macon’s  Record. 

December  17,  1907,  the  city  owed  a current  and  floating  debt 
of  $99,113.29,  including  an  overdraft  in  bank  of  $3,956.98. 

On  December  16,  1908,  this  debt  had  been  reduced  $26,269.29 
and  the  overdraft  wiped  out,  with  $19,083.39  cash  in  hand. 

On  January  10,  1909,  this  entire  debt  had  been  paid  without 
borrowing  one  dollar,  and  the  city  during  this  year  for  the  first 
time  in  over  ten  years,  has  paid  its  bills  the  month  they  were 
made  and  carried  no  floating  debt. 
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These  results  have  been  accomplished  in  face  of  conditions 
unfavorable  to  the  administration.  The  year  1907  was  prosperous. 
The  panic  commenced  in  October,  1907,  and  lasted  throughout 
1908. 

In  1907,  including  the  fall  of  1906,  $45,990.50  was  realized 
from  sale  of  valuable  property  (a  part  of  the  city  reserve.)  This 
administration  has  sold  none  of  the  city’s  reserve. 

In  1907,  $48,000.00  was  realized  from  whisky  licenses.  In 
1908  only  $3,100.00 — near  beer  licenses. 

In  1907,  $14,892.92  was  collected  from  the  Recorder’s  court. 
In  1908  only  $7,489.73. 


CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Greenville’s  Record. 

The  record  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  dispensary  system 
in  Greenville,  N.  C.,  shows  fines  in  the  mayor’s  court  of  $210.88. 
For  the  first  six  months  under  prohibition,  the  fines  amounted  to 
$23.15.  Under  the  dispensary  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  were 
ninety,  under  prohibition  twenty.  The  total  arrests  under  the 
dispensary  for  six  months  were  two  hundred  and  thirty- eight; 
under  prohibition  seventy-four. 

Wilmington’s  Record. 

When  North  Carolina  went  under  prohibition,  sixty-three 
saloons  were  banished  from  Wilmington.  The  following  table 
shows  the  comparative  figures  for  Wilmington  during  the  “wet” 
year  of  1908,  and  the  “dry”  year  of  1909,  as  well  as  a comparison 
between  Wilmington  and  certain  “wet”  cities  of  the  South: 


Arrests. 


1908 

1909 

Drunks 

339 

Disorderly  conduct 

529 

193 

Miscellaneous 

969 

686 

Total 

1968 

1218 

Deaths. 

1908 

1909 

White 

224 

207 

Colored 

, ....  335 

328 

Total 

....  559 

535 
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Insane  Persons.  1908  1909 

White 6 11 

Colored ; 17  10 

Total 23  21 


Taxable  Property. 

(Furnished  by  city  clerk  and  treasurer.) 


June  1st  1908 

Real  estate $7,739,674.00 

Personal  property  643,898.00 

Cash  on  hand  118,953.00 

Other  Taxables  2,853,926.00 


1909 

$7,775,791.00 

672.013.00 

190.973.00 
2,811,207.00 


Total .$11,356,451.00 

Bank  Deposits. 

December  31st  1908 

Murchison  National  Bank  $2,865,502.67 

Southern  National  Bank  1,289,994.10 

Peoples  Savings  Bank 944,234.66 

American  National  Bank 210,245.91 

Atlantic  Trust  & Bkg.  Co 632,483.22 

Wilmington  Savings  & Trust  Co 1,299,179.78 


$11,449,984.00 

1909 

$4,209,486.27 

1,570,060.91 

1,193,895.04 

542,906.67 

710,474.05 

1,733,293.78 


Total 


$7,241,640.34  $9,960,116.72 


Bank  Clearings. 

R.  G.  Dunn  & Company’s  Review  shows  the  following  per- 
centage of  increase  for  the  principal  Southern  cities: 


Baltimore,  Md 18.4 

Washington,  D.  C 21.2 

Richmond,  Va 21.0 

Norfolk,  Va.. 32.6 

Wilmington,  N.  C 41.5 

♦Charleston,  S.  C 16.8 

♦Savannah,  Ga 23.7 

Atlanta,  Ga 76.5 

Augusta,  Ga 29.5 

Macon,  Ga 33.8 

Columbus,  Ga 3.5 

Jacksonville,  Fla 26.0 


♦No  attempt  to  enforce  law. 

You  will  note  from  this  that  Wilmington’s  increase  was  41.5 
second  only  to  Atlanta,  and  you  will  observe  the  largest  increases 
were  in  prohibition  territory. 
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Building  Permits. 

1908  1909 

Number 90  280 

Value $104,370.00  $303,242.00 

The  records  in  1908  only  cover  eight  months,  as  no  statistics 
are  available  for  the  first  four  months  in  that  year. 

Postoffice  Receipts. 

1908  1909 

$96,448.76  $102,576.82 

Rate  of  Taxation. 

The  rate  per  $100.00  was  decreased  20  cents,  but  on  account 
of  a special  school  tax  of  12  cents,  the  net  decrease  was  8 cents, 
and  this,  in  the  face  of  a $600.00  per  annum  tax  each  on  sixty- 
three  saloons,  and  three  or  four  wholesale  houses,  which  revenue, 
of  course,  was  cut  off  after  the  first  of  January,  1909. 


CONDITIONS  IN  KANSAS. 

The  pro  liquor  press  bureaus  during  the  past  few  years  have 
circulated  numerous  misstatements  about  conditions  in  Kansas 
under  the  prohibition  regime.  The  following  tables  and  state- 
ments from  official  sources  give  the  most  complete  and  reliable 
information  regarding  the  effect  of  prohibition  in  Kansas  that  can 
possibly  be  secured.  The  following  statement  from  Governor 
W.  R.  Stubbs,  made  in  March,  1910,  speaks  for  itself: 

Governor  Stubbs’  Statement. 

I assert  that  drunkenness  in  Kansas  has  been  reduced  to 
such  a point  that  I have  not  seen  a drunken  man  in  the  city  of 
Topeka,  a place  of  50,000  inhabitants,  during  the  last  twelve 
months;  that  I do  not  have  any  recollection  of  having  seen  a 
drunken  man  in  my  home  city  of  Lawrence,  a place  of  15,000 
people,  for  several  years:  that  in  making  a campaign  throughout 
the  entire  state  and  delivering  public  addresses  to  ninety-two 
counties  I do  not  recall  seeing  a drunken  man  during  the  year. 

I assert  that  in  the  one  hundred  and  five  counties  of  Kansas 
that  I do  not  know  of  a conviction  for  perjury  growing 
out  of  the  prohibitory  law. 

I assert  that  the  prohibitory  law  is  now  as  easily  enforced 
as  any  other  law  on  the  statute  books.  I have  letters  from 
twenty-nine  of  the  thirty- eight  district  judges  of  the  state. 
These  letters  are  substantially  of  the  same  character  and  fully 
confirm  my  statements. 

I assert  that  crime  has  decreased  in  Kansas  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  temperance  legislation.  I will  show  you  by  the  records 
of  our  penitentiary  that  we  had  724  convicts  when  the  prohibitory 
law  was  passed,  twenty- nine  years  ago;  that  notwithstanding 
a steadily  increasing  population  the  record  shows  that  after  two 
years  of  prohibition  the  number  decreased  to  668;  that  since  that 
time  the  population  has  increased  nearly  100  per  cent  while  the 
number  of  convicts  has  increased  only  seventeen  per  cent.  And 
here  let  me  add  that  we  have  no  capital  punishment  in  Kansas 
and  hence  prisoners  for  murder  become  permanent  occupants  of 
the  penitentiary  to  be  carried  on  the  rolls. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  our  county 
jails  are  without  a prisoner  under  conviction.  Last  year  forty- 
nine  of  the  105  counties  did  not  send  a prisoner  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. We  have  only  one  convicted  prisoner  in  our  county  jails 
for  7,000  inhabitants — an  almost  unbelievable  fact  in  criminal  sta- 
tistics. And  the  Attorney  General  estimates  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  these  prisoners  are  in  jail  for  the  violation  of  the  prohib- 
itory law.  Of  the  860  convicts  in  our  penitentiary  only  143  are 
natives  of  Kansas. 

I assert  that  the  business  of  Kansas  has  made  remarkable 
progress  since  the  banishment  of  the  saloon  and  adoption  of  pro- 
hibition. The  records  of  the  state  bank  commissioner  and  the 
comptroller  of  the  federal  treasury  show  that  in  ten  years  de- 
posits in  Kansas  banks  have  increased  from  $69,000,000  to  $189,- 
000,000  and  during  the  past  ten  years  under  a more  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  iaw,  bank  deposits,  per  capita,  have  increased 
from  $69  to  $113.  Since  complete  prohibition  became  effective 
May,  1909,  bank  deposits  have  increased  $11,000,000. 

Three  years  ago  open  saloons  were  abolished  in  Wichita. 
Since  then  the  weekly  clearances  have  increased  from  $1,400,000 
to  $3,200,000.  There  were  1,800  new  houses  built  in  Wichita  last 
year,  and  I was  told  there  the  other  day  that  there  are  now  800 
new  houses  and  $5,000,000  in  public  improvements  in  process  of 
construction.  According  to  latest  estimates  its  population  has  in- 
creased in  the  past  three  years  from  31,000  to  62,000  inhabitants. 
The  story  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Wichita  is  the  story  of 
general  business  conditions  in  Kansas. 

I assert  that  the  charge  of  higher  public  expenses,  on  ac- 
count of  prohibition  is  particularly  untrue.  A bulletin  issued  by 
the  census  department  makes  a really  wonderful  revelation  in 
favor  of  prohibition.  It  shows  that  the  general  and  special  ser- 
vice expenses  in  Wichita  are  $8.21  per  capita,  in  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, $11.88  and  in  Chicago,  $15.66.  The  same  bulletin  shows  the 
cost  of  the  police  department  at  Wichita  to  be  58  cents  per  capita, 
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at  Springfield,  $1.26  and  at  Chicago,  $2.64.  From  another  authori- 
tative source  I get  it  that  the  cost  of  the  police  and  militia  estab- 
lishment in  Kansas  is  only  $402,000  annually,  while  it  is  $4,790,000 
in  Illinois — twelve  times  heavier  with  only  about  four  times  as 
much  population. 

During  the  last  decade  the  taxable  property  of  the  state  has 
increased  $120,000,000  annually,  aggregating  an  increase  of  $1,200,- 
000,000  in  ten  years.  Ten  years  ago  our  property  was  taxed  on  a 
twenty-five  per  cent  basis  amounting  to  $327,144,000  which  in- 
dicated a total  valuation  of  all  taxable  property  to  be  $1,308,- 
576,000.  The  total  taxable  property  this  year  at  from  seventy- 
five  to  ninety  per  cent  valuation  amounts  to  $2,511,000,000. 
Kansas  today  stands  second  among  the  states  of  the  Union  in 
property  per  capita.  The  census  will  show  that  it  stands  first  in 
home  owning  citizens.  Fifty-seven  of  the  105  counties  of  the 
state  have  no  inmates  at  their  poor  farms.  Cook  county,  111.,  alone 
with  all  its  palatial  saloons  and  vibrating  breweries,  has  a little 
over  five  times  more  paupers  than  we  have  in  the  entire  state  of 
Kansas,  according  to  population. 

Kansas  has  fifty-four  counties  without  an  idiot.  It  has  eighty- 
seven  counties  without  an  insane  inmate.  Cook  county,  Illinois, 
alone  sends  more  of  her  people  to  insane  hospitals  at  Dunning 
than  Kansas  has  in  all  her  charitable  institutions  of  every  sort, 
including  blind,  deaf,  the  dumb,  insane  inebriates,  feeble-minded, 
incorrigibles  and  orphans.  With  twenty  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  New  York,  Kansas  has  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  its  in- 
sanity. 

Ninety-six  counties  in  the  state  have  not  a single  inebriate. 
Six  of  the  nine  counties  furnishing  inebriates  last  year  were 
strikingly  enough,  counties  bordering  on  the  “wet”  section  of 
Missouri. 

During  the  last  nine  years  the  enrollment  of  the  State 
University  has  risen  from  1,150  to  2,063;  the  normal  from  1,630 
to  2,860,  and  the  Agricultural  College  from  870  to  2,192.  Besides 
that,  9,000  young  men  and  women  are  attending  denominational 
institutions  and  4,548  attending  business  colleges.  In  all,  21,000 
young  men  and  women  are  attending  colleges  within  the  state. 
The  value  of  public  school  property  has  advanced  from  $10,000,000 
to  $16,000,000.  As  a part  of  our  educational  system  we  have  nearly 
700  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  I am  told  that  ninety- eight 
per  cent  of  them  will  not  publish  the  advertisements  of  a brewery 
or  a liquor  house.  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  prohibition 
illiteracy  was  reduced  forty-nine  per  cent.  It  is  more  than  forty 
per  cent  lower  than  Illinois,  and  the  next  census  reports  will  give 
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the  state  first  place  in  education.  The  youth  of  Kansas  has  his 
eye  fixed  far  above  the  horizon  of  the  saloon. 

W.  R.  STUBBS, 

. Governor  of  Kansas. 

On  March  10,  1910,  Governor  Stubbs  sent  out  the  following 
letter  to  the  district  judges  of  Kansas: 

Dear  Sir: 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  by  return  mail  if  convictions 
are  more  difficult  in  your  court  for  violations  of  the  prohibitory 
law  than  for  violations  of  the  general  criminal  laws  of  the  state? 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  this  information,  I am, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

W.  R.  STUBBS. 

District  Judges  Testify. 

The  table  which  follows  gives  the  names  of  the  District 
Judges  and  the  answers  which  they  made  to  the  Governor’s 
question: 


Name  of  District 
Judge 

Address 

Date  of 
Statement 

Reply  as  to  whether 
convictions  for  violation 
of  prohibitory  law  are 
more  difficult 

C.  A.  Smart 

Ottawa 

March  2 1,  1910 

Easier. 

J.  O.  Rankin 

I Paola 

March  20,  1910 

No. 

Wm.  H.  Tompson 

Garden  City 

March  20,  1910 

Easier. 

C.  L.  Swartz 

Winfield 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

John  C.  Cannon 

Mound  City 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

W.  A.  Jackson 

Atchison 

March  21,  1910 

Only  2 cases  in  8 yrs. 

F.  A.  Meckel 

Emporia 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

Oscar  Foust 

Iola 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

W.  Dill 

Leavenworth 

March  21,  1910 

About  the  same. 

R.  R.  Rees 

Minneapolis 

March  23,  1910 

No. 

W.  M.  Whitelaw 

Kansas  City 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

R.  C.  Heizer 

Osage  City 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

C.  E.  Lobdell 

Lorned 

March  19,  1910 

Difference  in  counties. 

T.  J.  Flannelly 

Independence 

March  20,  1910 

No. 

Judge  Dillon 

Belleville 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

Oscar  Raines 

Oskaloosa 

March  20,  1910 

No. 

J.  C.  Ruppenthal 

Russell 

March  20,  1910 

No. 

R.  M.  Pickier 

Fifteenth  District 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

Sam  Kimble 

Manhattan 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

Thos.  C.  Wilson 

Wichita 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

Elmer  C.  Clark 

Oswego 

March  21,  19x0 

No. 

H.  J.  Smith 

Kansas  City 

March  22,  1910 

No  prosecutions. 

C.  W.  Smith 

Stockton 

March  20,  1910 

No. 

James  W.  Finley 

Chanute 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

Arthur  Fuller 

Pittsburg 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

A.  W.  Dana 

i Topeka 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

C.  A.  McNeil 

Columbus 

March  22,  1910 

Yes. 

W.  H.  Pratt 

Atwood 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

E.  D.  Fisher 

Kansas  City 

March  21,  1910 

Yes. 

R.  L.  King 

Marvin 

March  21,  1910 

No. 
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Statements  From  Police  Judges. 

The  same  letter  which  Governor  Stubbs  addressed  to  the 
District  Judges  of  Kansas,  was  also  sent  to  the  Police  Judges  of 
the  several  cities  of  the  state.  The  following  table  gives  the  re- 


plies  from  the 

Police  Judges: 

Name  of  Police 
Judge 

Address 

Date  of 
Statement 

Reply  as  to  whether 
convictions  for  violation 
of  prohibitory  law  are 
more  difficult 

John  F.  Sims 

Kansas  City 

March  20,  1910 

No. 

Geo.  H.  Barker 

Holton 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

J.  D.  Hill 

Fort  Scott 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

J.  D.  Sexsmith 

Concordia 

March  20,  1910 

No. 

Forest  Warren 

Atchison 

March  20,  igro 

No. 

D.  R.  Wagstaff 

Salina 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

H.  C.  Glaudening 

Newton 

March  20,  1910. 

■No  jurisdiction. 

J.  I.  Kerr 

Junction  City 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

Jesse  D.  Wall 

Wichita 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

R.  W.  Evans,  Jr. 

Dodge  City 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

Thos.  Hunter 

Manhattan 

March  21,  1910 

No  trouble  to  convict. 

B.  B.  Alfred 

Columbus 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

R.  A.  Campbell 

Hutchinson 

March  21,  1910 

Yes. 

L.  Hoffman 

Leavenworth 

March  21,  1910 

Yes. 

J.  P.  Kerr 

Ottawa 

March  20,  1910 

Yes. 

W.  M.  Wilfong 

Chanute 

March  20,  1910 

Yes. 

L.  H.  Menger 

Lawrence 

March  20,  1910 

No. 

Abner  Hadley 

Garden  City 

March  21,  1910 

Yes. 

L.  J.  Mosher 

Hiawatha 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

T.  J.  McKibben 

Independence 

March  21,  1910 

20  convictions  in  23  cases. 

Robert  Matson 

Pittsburg 

March  21,  1910 

About  the  same. 

W.  W.  Parker 

Emporia 

March  21,  1910 

No. 

E.  R.  Bonnifield 

Beloit 

March  22,  1910 

No. 

The  following  statement  by  Chief  Justice  W.  A.  Johnston 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  was  made  in  a letter  to  Governor 
Stubbs,  written  on  March  24th,  1910: 

Chief  Justice  Johnston’s  Statement. 

The  closing  of  the  saloons  and  joints  has  had  an  excellent 
effect  upon  the  morals  and  material  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
state.  Among  the  consequences  of  prohibition  are  better  homes, 
happier  families,  higher  standards  of  intelligence  and  education, 
and,  of  course,  a great  reduction  in  crime.  No  statement  or  proof 
is  needed  to  support  the  claim  that  these  results  follow  the  closing 
of  saloons  and  the  effective  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law. 
They  are  the  natural  and  inevitable  results  and  these  have  been 
realized  in  Kansas.  _ Yours  very  truly, 

W.  A.  JOHNSTON, 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas. 
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) Indicates  either  no  report  or  no  record. 


WHAT  KANSAS  COURT  RECORDS  SHOW 
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No.  Days 
Term  of 
Court 
25  Years 
ago 

105 

15-20 

42 

15 

30 

10-12 

= (c) 

21 

28 

25 

60 

35 

8 

14 

12 

14 

19 

13 
4 

25 

21 

42 

10 

10 

70 

21 

14 
21 

20 
28 

No.  Days 
Term  of 
Court 
10  Years 
ago 

10-14 
[ 90 

12-15 

12 

25 

20 

8-10 

25 

21 

= (c) 

14 
10 
21 

15 
30 
35 

5 
20 

4 

12 

25 

10 

8 

21 

11 

6 
20 
28 
42 
10 
14 
14 

8 

21 

20 

28 

No.  Days 
Term 
of  Court 
Now 

Proportion 
of  Liquor 
Criminal 
Cases 

*r  OMhh^hooOO  ||  CO  W ^OONNOON^ONNMO^BOOO  ||  O O)  C£|  N 

“ O-i  »-•  CJ  •<  O-J  *•« 

No  Homi 
nde  Cases 
Docketed 
Twenty-five 
Years  ago 
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TESTIMONIALS  FROM  KANSAS  BANKERS. 


Name  of  Banker 
Giving 
the  Report 

Residence  of 
Banker 
Giving  the 
Report 

das  Prohibi- 
tion Injured 
or  Bettered 
the  Finan- 
cial Condi- 
tions of  your 
County? 

What  was  the 
Effect  of  the  Re- 
cent Financial 
Panic  on 
Your  County? 

Were  the 
Farmers  and 
Business  Men 
and  are  they 
now  Prepared 
to  Meet  Such 
Conditions? 

What  Is  the 
Amount 
on  Deposit 
Now? 

What  Was 
the 

Amount  on 
Deposit 
25  Years 
ago? 

Thomas  H.  Bowles 

Ida 

Bettered 

Depressing 

Yes 

$1,600,000 

$125,000 

E.  M.  Elliott 

Garnett 

Bettered 

Slight 

Yes 

$1,256,000 

$250,000 

J.  S.  Rankin 

Medicine  Lodge 

Bettered 

Depressing 

Yes 

$ 850,000 

$100,000 

E.  D.  Chapman 

Great  Bend 

No  Answer 

No  Effect 

Yes 

$2,225,000 

$200,000 

J.  B.  Adams 

El  Dorado 

Bettered 

Conservative 

Tendency 

Yes 

$2,500,000 

$700,000 

Grant  Hornaday 

Ft.  Scott 

Bettered 

Slight 

Yes 

$2,000,000 

$200,000 

W.  L.  Smith 

Ashland 

Bettered 

Temporary 

Yes 

$ 300,000 

None 

J.  T.  Ragan 

Pittsburg 

No  Injury 

Some  Shrinkage 

Yes 

$3,200,000 

$300,000 

N.  A.  Lytle 

Coldwater 

Bettered 

= 

Yes 

$ 225,000 

$ 50,000 

G.  W.  Hanna 

Clay  Center 

Bettered 

Slight 

Yes 

$2,115,000 

$125,000 

J.  E.  Tutton 

Columbus 

Bettered 

Very  Slight 

Yes 

$1,700,000 

$200,000 

C.  N.  Connell 

Burlington 

Bettered 

Not  Serious 

Yes 

$1,500,000 

$200,000 

James  Lorton 

Winfield 

Helpful 

Slight 

Yes 

$3,000,000 

$500,000 

P.  R.  Brooks 

Lawrence 

Bettered 

Slight 

Yes 

$2,346,000 

$850,000 

C.  V.  Norman 

Troy 

Bettered 

Temporary 

Yes 

$1,250,000 

C.  F.  Plowman 

Howard 

Bettered 

Depressing 

Yes 

$ 500,000 

G.  T.  Tremble 

Ellsworth 

Injured 

Depressing 

Recovering 

$1,100,000 

= 

C.  M.  Mogg 

Dodge  City 

No  Effect 

Slight 

Yes 

$ 600,000 

$ 15,000 

G.  C.  Smith 

Ottawa 

Bettered 

Slight 

Yes 

$2,250,000 

$400,000 

S.  W.  Fenton 

Junction  City 

Bettered 

Slight 

Yes 

$ 850,000 

$150,000 

Edwin  Tucker 

Eureka 

Bettered 

Not  Serious 

Yes 

$1,200,000 

$160,000 

A.  B.  Gilbert 

Newton 

Bettered 

= 

= 

= 

= 

J.  T.  Moore 

Holton 

Bettered 

No  Effect 

Yes 

$1,392,134 

$625,000 

W.  A.  Matson 

Jewell 

Bettered 

Not  Serious 

Yes 

$1,500,000 

G.  W.  Marley 

Oswego 

Bettered 

Not  Injurious 

Yes 

$2,025,918 

$716,013 

D.  C.  Stetson 

Lincoln 

Bettered 

No  Effect 

Yes 

$1,000,000 

= 

J.  M.  Steel 

Emporia 

Bettered 

No  Bad  Effect 

Yes 

$2,300,000 

$1,120,000 

Brown  Corby 

Marion 

Bettered 

Temporary 

Yes 

$1,800,000 

$500,000 

A.  C.  Stich 

Independence 

Bettered 

Not  Bad 

Yes 

$5,000,000 

$500,000 

Thomas  Thayer 

McPherson 

Bettered 

Slight 

Yes 

$1,850,000 

$250,000 

C.  C.  K.  Scoville 

Seneca 

No  Effect 

Slight 

Yes 

$2,250,000 

$300,000 

F.  M.  Osborne 

Erie 

Bettered 

Not  Serious 

Yes 

= 

=3 

C.  H.  Curtis 

Osage  City 

Bettered 

No  Effect 

Yes 

= 

= 

F.  D.  Lowrey 

Larned 

Bettered 

Not  Serious 

Yes 

$ 600,000 

$ 50,000 

W.  D.  Warner 

Phillipsburg 

Bettered 

Beneficial 

Yes 

$1,000,000 

$100,000 

J.  M.  St.  John 

Westmoreland 

Bettered 

Not  Bad 

Yes 

$4,000,000 

$250,000 

C.  B.  Mackay 

Hutchinson 

Bettered 

Slight 

Yes 

$3,354,000 

i $215,000 

H.  W.  Wells 

Belleville 

Bettered 

Not  Serious 

Yes 

$1,300,000 

' $300,000 

J.  C.  Ewing 

Manhattan 

Bettered 

Temporary 

Yes 

$1,300,000 

1 = 

W.  K.  Hoover 

Russell 

Bettered 

Not  Serious 

Yes 

$ 800,000 

1 $ 25,000 

J.  R.  Mulvane 

Topeka 

Bettered 

Slight 

Yes 

$7,110,678 

1 $910,000 

J.  H.  Hill 

Smith  Center 

Bettered 

Not  Bad 

Yes 

$1,000,000 

) $100,000 

F.  S.  Larrabee 

Stafford 

Bettered 

Not  Serious 

Yes 

$1,000,000 

1 $ 25,000 

M.  R.  McLean 

Wellington 

Does  Not 
Know 

No  Effect 

Yes 

$2,500,000 

) =» 

W.  E.  Wilson 

Washington 

Bettered 

Temporary 

| Yes 

L_ 

$1,285,000 

= 

f = ) Indicates  either  no  report  or  no  record 
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Liquor  and  Degeneracy 

A CAUSE  OF  INSANITY. 

Alcohol  was  a cause  of  insanity  in  21.66  per  cent  of  the  cases 
admitted  to  public  insane  hospitals  in  Massachusetts  in  1906,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  state  board  of  insanity.  If  the  same 
percentage  holds  true  for  other  inmates  of  the  hospitals,  there 
were  in  Massachusetts,  in  1906,  2,190  insane  persons  whose  insan- 
ity was  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  drink.  Their  support  cost  the 
state  not  far  from  $600,000.  Among  the  insane  criminals,  alcohol 
was  given  as  a cause  of  insanity  in  47.22  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Massachusetts  Bureau  Report. 

As  a result  of  the  investigation  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor,  in  Massachusetts,  we  have  the  following  for  the  years  in 


which  the  investigation  was  made. 

Total  number  of  insane 1,836 

Number  where  cause  could  not  be  ascertained. . . . 330 

Total  number  considered  in  investigation 1,506 

Number  where  insanity  was  caused  by  personal 

use  of  liquor 383 

Number  where  insanity  was  caused  by  use  of 

liquor  by  parents 20 

Number  where  insanity  was  caused  by  use  of 

liquor  by  others 123 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  1,506  cases  investigated,  526 
or  35  per  cent,  were  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  use  of  liquors. 

Intemperance  and  Insanity. 

DeClouston,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  report  (1890)  on  the  sub- 
ject, was  the  physician  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh 
Asylum,  said: 

“Taking  the  admissions  to  the  West  House  alone — that  is 
working  people  chiefly — and  confining  the  inquiry  to  men  between 
twenty-five  and  sixty,  the  chief  wage  earning  period  of  life,  I find 
that  fifty-three  of  the  total  of  124,  or  42.7  per  cent,  were  of  those 
in  which  alcoholic  excess  was  assigned  as  the  predisposing  or 
existing  cause.” 

Texas  Asylum  Statistics. 

These  figures  are  from  a public  and  published  address  by  Prof. 
M.  L.  Graves,  M.  D.,  University  of  Texas,  late  Superintendent 
Southwestern  Insane  Asylum,  San  Antonio,  Texas: 
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“In  1909  there  were  5,000  insane  in  Texas  (500  in  jail  for  lack 
of  asylum  accommodations,)  and  the  cost  to  the  state  for  the  five 
years  to  1904  was  $3,555,000,  an  average  of  $707,000  a year.  For 
1904  alone  the  cost  was  $784,000.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the 
Comptroller’s  books.” 

According  to  Dr.  Graves,  60  per  cent  of  the  insane  in  Texas 
is  the  result  of  alcohol  directly  and  by  hereditary  transmission; 
while  Dr.  B.  M.  Worsham,  Superintendent  of  the  Austin  (Texas) 
Insane  Asylum,  puts  it  at  95  per  cent. 

INSANITY  AND  ALCOHOL  IN  FRANCE. 

Official  figures  compiled  by  the  French  minister  of  the  in- 
terior show  that  of  the  total  71,551  insane  persons,  the  insanity 
of  9,932,  or  13.88  per  cent,  was  credited  to  alcoholic  excess.  Of 
these,  7,062  were  males  and  2,870  were  females. 

The  figures  further  show  that  of  these  9,932  persons  alcohol 
was  the  sole  cause  in  the  cases  of  3,008;  there  was  a complication 
of  mental  weakness  or  degeneracy  or  alcoholic  heredity  in  the 
cases  of  3,285,  while  alcohol  combined  with  other  causes  was 
charged  with  the  cases  of  the  remaining  3,639 

In  regard  to  the  kind  of  liquors  used,  the  9,932  persons 
were  divided  into  classes  as  follows:  Absinthe  habitues,  1,537; 

brandy  users,  2,631;  cider  or  beer  drinkers,  664;  wine  consumers, 
1,755;  users  of  certain  alcoholic  drugs  or  liquors,  3,345. 

These  figures  take  no  account  of  ancestral  excesses. 

ALCOHOL  AS  A CAUSE  FOR  INSANITY. 

A report  of  the  government  asylum  near  Cairo,  Egypt,  for 
1907,  states  that  593  lunatics  were  admitted  during  1907.  Alco- 
hol was  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  insanity  in  35;  hasheesh,  an 
intoxicating  drink  made  from  Indian  hemp,  in  36;  and  the  use 
as  food,  of  fermented  maize  in  88  cases.  The  proportion  of  alco- 
hol-made insanity  cases  is  not  as  high  as  in  England  and  Wales, 
because  alcohol  drinking  is  not  so  prevalent,  but  is  undoubtedly 
unduly  high  in  a country  largely  inhabited  by  Mohammedans,  who 
take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  temperate  races  in  the  world. 

Of  3,746  patients  admitted  during  1906  and  1907  to  the 
Munich  Royal  Psychiatrical  Clinic,  no  less  than  630  owed  their 
admission  to  alcoholism.  No  other  single  cause  contributed  so 
large  a number  of  cases,  but  in  Munich  the  police  have  the 
power  to  take  to  the  “clinic”  or  asylum,  instead  of  to  the  police 
cells,  those  either  helplessly  drunk  and  incapable,  or  drunken 
and  disorderly.  In  addition,  161  alcoholic  cases  were  re-admitted 
— giving  a total  of  791  admissions  due  to  alcohol.  Of  the  630  cases, 
353  were  cases  of  simple  intoxication,  fifty-eight  were  cases  of 
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delirium  tremens,  and  fifty-five  were  due  to  the  continued  use  of 
alcohol.  A drunken  parentage  was  ascertained  in  193,  or  25.8  per 
cent  of  the  cases,  whilst  the  mortality  among  the  children  of  alco- 
holic patients  was  45.5  per  cent.  The  clinic  is  a receiving  house, 
and  although  the  great  majority  of  the  alcoholic  patients  were  dis- 
charged at  the  end  of  a few  days,  13.8  per  cent  were  removed  to 
an  asylum.  Of  263  cases  of  general  paralysis,  41.2  per  cent  of  the 
male  and  15.6  per  cent  of  the  female  patients  had  been  heavy 
drinkers.  Of  534  cases  of  epilepsy,  199  of  the  male  epileptics,  or 
79  per  cent  were,  according  to  their  own  account,  given  to  drink, 
and  25.2  per  cent  of  the  male  and  28.8  per  cent  of  the  female 
epileptics  had  drunken  parents.  In  no  cases  of  the  women  did  the 
epilepsy  begin  after  the  age  of  35,  but  in  11.2  per  cent  of  the  cases 
of  men  the  disease  showed  itself  after  this  age.  This  points  to 
the  influence  of  alcohol,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  in  59  cases  men,  in  whom  epilepsy  appeared  after  the  age  of 
30,  no  less  than  81.3  per  cent  had  indulged  to  excess  in  alcohol, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  schnaps. 

The  recent  publication  of  the  London  asylums’  committee’s 
annual  report  shows  that  in  one  large  asylum  the  medical  super- 
intendent states  that  out  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty- eight  inmates 
received,  two  hundred  and  seventeen  of  these  admissions  were 
due  to  “intemperance  and  drink.” 

These  statistics  also  compare  well  with  those  issued  by  the 
lunacy  commissioners  and  on  taking  an  average  for  the  last  five 
years,  drink  as  a cause  averages  20.9  per  cent  of  the  admissions. 

INSANITY  IN  LONDON. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  London  County  Council  Asylum  at 
Claybury  in  1893,  the  statistics  for  the  first  twelve  years  show 
that  out  of  10,688  persons  (4,739  men,  5,949  women)  who  have  been 
received,  no  less  than  1,057  males  and  742  females  have  been  re- 
ceived with  drink  as  an  exciting  or  predisposing  cause  of  their 
insanity,  a proportion  of  22  per  cent  of  the  men  and  12  per  cent 
of  the  women,  or  a total  of  14  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

During  the  same  period,  a total  of  43,694  persons  have  been 
received  into  all  the  lunatic  asylums  of  London,  of  whom  7,182 
persons,  viz.,  16  per  cent,  were  definitely  ascertained  to  owe  their 
insanity  to  drink  or  intemperance. — “The  Drink  Problem,”  by 
Kelynack. 

DRINK  AND  INSANITY  IN  ENGLAND. 

During  1908  the  number  of  insane  persons  in  England  in- 
creased 300  more  than  in  any  previous  year  for  the  past  ten  years. 
Of  this  increase,  the  per  cent  attributed  directly  to  drink  for  pri- 
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In  Kansas,  44  out  of  the  106  counties  do  not  have  a single 
pauper  in  the  poorhouse. 

COMMITTEE  OF  FIFTY  REPORT, 

The  following  table,  which  is  condensed  from  the  figures  giv- 
en in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifty  on  the  “Liquor  Problem 
in  Its  Relation  to  Pauperism,”  is  the  latest  report  of  general 
character.  This  table  covers  the  information  which  the  committee 
was  able  to  secure  from  an  investigation  which  had  to  do  with 
a total  of  8,420  inmates  oL  almshouses. 


Paupers  in  Almshouses  Due  to  Liquor. 


Personal  Habits 

Habits  of  Others 

Condition  Due 
to  personal  use 
of  liquors 

Cause  of  Con- 
dition not 
Reported 

Condition  due 
to  intemperate 
habits  ofothers 

Cause  of  Con- 
dition not 
Reported 

Males  

2,236 

227 

327 

1,709 

Females  

529 

221 

408 

892 

Totals j 

2,765  | 

448 

735 

2,601 

Per  cent  | 

32.84  | 

5.32 

8.73 

30.89 

PAUPERISM  IN  LICENSE  AND  NO-LICENSE  CITIES. 

From  the  twenty -seventh  annual  report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts state  board  of  charity,  we  gather  the  following  statistics  for 
the  thirty-three  cities  of  Massachusetts  in  1906: 

Cost  to  Maintain  Poor  Department. 

Cost  per  1,000  population  in  license  cities $675.00 

Cost  per  1,000  population  in  no-license  cities. . . 378.00 

The  cost  of  pauperism  in  license  cities  is  therefore  79  per 
cent  greater  than  in  no-license  cities.  ♦ 

PAUPERISM  UNDER  LICENSE  AND  NO-LICENSE. 

A Comparison  in  New  England. 

Of  the  six  states  that  compose  the  New  England  group,  Maine 
is  under  prohibition;  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  are  over 
three-fourths  “dry”  under  the  local  option  laws;  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  territory  of  Massachusetts  is  “dry”  under  the  local 
option  law  of  that  state,  while  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  the 
larger  part  of  the  area  is  under  license,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  live  in  saloon  territory.  The  two  states  of  Connec- 
ticut and  Rhode  Island  are  the  best  representatives  of  license 
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states  in  New  England,  while  Maine  is  the  only  prohibition  state 
in  the  group. 

The  latest  comparative  official  figures  (January  1,  1905)  dis- 
close some  most  interesting  comparisons  between  Maine  and  these 
two  license  states. 

On  January  1,  1905,  there  were  in  the  state  of  Maine,  1,124 
paupers  in  almshouses,  or  163  paupers  for  every  100,000  of  the 
population.  In  the  state  of  Connecticut  on  the  same  date  there 
were  2,330  paupers  in  almshouses,  or  256  for  every  100,000  of  the 
population,  while  in  Rhode  Island  there  were  829  paupers  in 
almshouses,  or  196  for  every  100,000  of  the  population. 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  population  of  the  states  ac- 
cording to  the  1900  census,  and  speak  for  themselves. 

The  other  states  of  the  New  England  group  tell  practically 
the  same  story  in  proportion  to  the  condition  of  license  or  no- 
license. 


ALCOHOLISM  DEGENERATION 

Investigation  Made  By  Prof  Demme  in  Bern  1878-1889 

DESCENDANTS  OFTEN  VERY  TEMPERATE  FAMILIES 


IS 

DEGENERATE  J 


5 DIED  IN  INFANCY 
■ 2-  ST  VITUS  DANCE 

,f  ■ 2 - BACKWARD  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  (NOT  IDIOTIC) 

82%  i 2-  DEFORMED 

normal  Q5gr 


DESCENDANTS  of  TEN  INTEMPERATE  FAMILIES 


82.5%  f""™ 

DEGENERATE  I 

f 

j 

175%  L, 

normal 


25  DIED  IN  INFANCY 


IDIOTIC- 6 M1f 

DWARFED- 5 BH8 

EPILEPTIC- 5 ■■■ 

ST  VITUS  DANCE  IDIOTIC- 1 ■ 
DEFORMED- 5 ■ 

~ NORMAL-  1C 


from  fetxJitn  zar  A/koholfragg 
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Liquor  and  Industry 

The  following  tables  and  diagrams  show  something  of  what 
labor  owes  or  does  not  owe  to  the  liquor  traffic: 


WHOSE  BUSINESS  DOES  PROHIBITION  HURT? 

OUT  OF  THE  AVERAGE  DOLLAR  SPENT 


FOR  UQUOR  FOR  OTHER  M’F'D  PRODUCTS 


WOULD  IT  HURT  YOUR  BUSINESS  IF  THE  $2,000,000,000  SPENT 
.ANNUALLY  FOR  LIQUOR  WERE  SPENT  FOR  OTHER  PRODUCTS  INSTEAD? 


THE  WORKING  CLASS  AND  THE  SALOON. 

From  a number  of  authoritative  reports  of  investigations  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  deduce  the  following  table: 


KIND  OF  LIQUORS 

1 

Total 

Expenditure 

Total  Expended  by 
Working  Class 

Per  Cent 

Spirits  

“ $200,000,000 
45,000,000 
375,000,000 

$150,000,000 

4,500,000 

281,000,000 

75 

10 

74-|- 

Wine  

Beer  

Totals 

$620,000,000 

$435,500,000 

70-1- 

MANUFACTURES  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS. 

This  table  taken  from  the  last  published  report  of  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau  (1902)  shows  the  combined  totals  for  the 
three  classes  of  alcoholic  liquors,  manufacturing  establishments 
and  the  corresponding  totals  for  each  class. 
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Total 

Malt 

Liquors 

Distilled 

Liquors 

Vinous 

Liquors 

Number  of  estab- 
lishments 
Capital 

2,835 

$457,674,087 

1,509 

$415,284,468 

967 

$32,551,604 

359 

$9,838,015 

Salaried  Officials 
No.  Clerks,  etc. 
Salaries 

8,158 
$ 14,301,644 

7,153 
$ 13,046,540 

661 

$ 889,606 

344 

$ 365,498 

Wage  Earners 
Av.  Number 
Total  Wages 

44,417 
$ 28,005,484 

39,532 
$ 25,826,211 

3,722 
$ 1,733,218 

1,163 
$ 446,055 

Men  16  yrs.  and 
over 
Wages 

43,107 
$ 27,726,021 

38,385 
$ 25,573,612 

3,623 
$ 1,715,552 

1,099 
$ 436,857 

Women  16  yrs. 

and  over 
Wages 

646 

$ 156,850 

504 

$ 132,614 

81 

$ 15,428 

61 

$ 8,808 

Children  under 
16  years. 
Wages 

664 

$ 122,613 

643 

$ 119,985 

18 

$ 2,238 

3 

$ 390 

Miscell.  Expenses 

$183,099,796 

$109,329,231 

$73,218,227 

$ 552,338 

Cost  of  Material 
used 

$ 70,512,042 

$ 51,674,928 

$15,147,784 

$3,689,330 

Value  of  products 

$340,615,466 

$237,269,713 

$96,798,443 

$6,547,310 

FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  PRODUCER  OF  RAW 
MATERIALS. 


Group 

Value  of  Product 

Cost  of  Raw 
Material  Used 

Per  Cent 

Iron  and  steel  and 
their  products  

$2,176,739,726 

$1,179,981,458 

54 

Lumber  and  its  man- 
ufactures   

1,223,730,336 

518,908,150 

42 

Leather  and  its  fin- 
ished product  .... 

705,747,470 

471,112,921 

67 

Paper  and  printing. . 

857,112,256 

308,269,655 

36 

Vehicles  for  land 
transportation  .... 

643,924,442 

334,244,377 

52 

Liquorsand  Beverages) 

501,266,605  j 

| 139,854,147 

28 
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The  producer  of  raw  materials  gets  less  proportionately  of 
the  product’s  value,  in  liquors  and  beverages,  than  in  the  other 
manufactures. 

CLASSIFIED  EXPENDITURE  FOR  LIQUORS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  expenditure  for  liquors  in  Eng- 
land by  trades  according  to  the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
Joseph  Browntree  and  Arthur  Sherwell. 


Average  of  Different  Trades. 


TRADE 

Number  of  Men 
reported  on 

Av.  weekly 
expenditure 

Charcoal  makers  

30 

$0.25 

Stores  

144 

.25 

Cocoa  factories  

92 

.36 

Cloth  mills 

45 

.36 

Chair  factory 

92 

.42 

Confectioners  

168 

.45 

Cotton  mills 

200 

.49 

Bookbinders 

58 

.53 

Boxmakers 

183 

.56 

Boot  and  shoe  trades 

850 

.56 

Machine  makers  

87 

.57 

Cutlery  and  file  makers 

257 

.66 

Agricultural  laborers  

71 

.67 

Railway  laborers  

48 

.68 

Dyers  

400 

.72 

Leather  workers,  tanners 

309 

.76 

Coach  builders  

53 

.80 

Brass  and  iron  workers 

271 

.83 

Cabinet-makers  

161 

.84 

Glass  works 

32 

.85 

Chemical  works  

90 

.88 

Brick  and  tile  works 

60 

.91 

Lace  factories  ; 

381 

.91 

Hosiery  and  gloves 

794 

.91 

Optical  instrument  makers 

55 

.95 

Collieries  

617 

1.00 

Builders  and  contractors 

254 

1.02 

Wire  and  galvanizing  works 

350 

1.02 

Engineering  trades  

1,696 

1.06 

Oil  mills  

26 

1.08 

Lime  and  cement  works 

12 

1.10 

Silversmiths  

35 

1.22 

Sawmills  

47 

1.22 

Safe  and  lock  makers 

320 

1.23 

Printers  and  compositors 

50 

1.24 

Foundries  and  forges 

1,038 

1.25 

Provision  warehouses  

164 

1.42 

Painters  

20 

1.49 
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LIQUOR  INDUSTRY  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 


(Twelfth  Census  Report  Vol.  9,  Manufactures,  Part  3.) 


Kind  of  Liquors 

Capital 

Wage 

Earners 

Wages 

Cost  of 
Material 

Malt  liquors  

Distilled  liquors  

Vinous  liquors  

Total  liquors  

Principal  leather  mfgrs .... 

Lumber  ' 

Clay  products  

Glass  

Paper  and  pulp  

Printing  and  publishing.  . . 

Cotton  goods  

Wool  manufactures  

Silk  manufactures  ........ 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods.... 

Clothing  

Flour  and  grist  mill  prod.. 
Slaughtering,  meat  pack’g. 
Totals  

$ 415,284,468 
32,551,604 
9,838,015 

39,532 

3,722 

1,163 

$25,826,21  X 
1,733,21* 
446,055 

$51,674,928 

15,147,784 

3,689,330 

$457,674,087 

$ 356,581,838 
611,611,524 
148,038,323 
61,423,903 
167,507,713 

292,517,072 

^60,842,772 

310,179,749 

81,082,201 

81,860,604 

120,620,351 

218,714,104 

189,198,264 

44,417 

251,920 

283,260 

105,693 

52,8x8 

49,646 

162,992 

297,929 

159,108 

65,416 

83,387 

120,950 

37,073 

68,534 

$28,005,484 

$105,571,004 

104,640,591 

39,575,070 

27,084,710 

20,746,426 

84,249,954 

85,126,310 

57,933,8x7 

20,982,194 

24,358,627 

45,505,778 

17,703,418 

33,457,ox3 

$70,512,042 

$ 405,208,784 
317,923,548 
22, 921,384 
16,731,009 
70,530,236 
86,856,990 
173,441,390 
181,159,127 
62,406,665 
51,071,859 
145,295,248 

475,826,345 

683,583,577 

$3,100,178,418 

1,738,726 

$666,934,912 

$2,692,956,162 

On  the  basis  of  these  thirteen  other  industries  the  brewing 
companies  of  the  United  States  should  give  employment  to  232,- 
913  wage  earners,  whereas  they  employ  only  39,532,  thus  robbing 
193,381  wage  earners  of  employment  and  depriving  them  of  $74,- 
064,923  annual  wages.  They  also  fail  by  $309,622,559  in  purchas- 
ing their  proportionate  amount  of  raw  material. 

On  the  bases  of  these  thirteen  other  industries  the  combined 
liquor  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  ought  to  give  employ- 
ment to  256,687  wage  earners  instead  of  only  44,417.  Thus  they 
deprive  212,270  laborers  from  earning  $812,999,410  annually,  and 
instead  of  purchasing  $398,176,455  of  raw  material  they  purchase 
only  $70,512,042,  thus  failing  by  $327,664,413  of  purchasing  their 
share  of  materials. 

In  these  thirteen  industries  $1,783  capital  invested  gives  em- 
ployment to  one  wage  earner  and  each  dollar  of  capital  purchases 
87  cents’  worth  of  material  each  year. 

In  the  brewery  trade  of  the  United  States  it  takes  $10,505 
capital  to  furnish  employment  for  one  wage  earner,  and  a dollar’s 
worth  of  capital  purchases  only  a fraction  over  12  cents’  worth  of 
material  each  year. 

In  the  entire  liquor  manufacturing  business  of  the  United 
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States  it  takes  $10,304  capital  to  give  employment  to  one  wage 
earner,  and  each  dollar  of  invested  capital  purchases  only  a frac- 
tion over  15  cents’  worth  of  material  annually. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Part  of  Products’  Value  Which  Goes  For  Raw  Material. 


60/£ 

40 >/ 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  Wage  Earners  Employed  For  Each  $1,000,000  Invested. 
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Share  of  Products’  Value  Which  Labor  Receives. 


Proportionate  Share  Which  Labor  Receives. 


GROUP 

|Value  or  Product 

Wages 

1 Share  Labor 
1 Receives 
(Per  cent  ) 

Iron  and  steel  and 
their  products  

$2,176,739,726 

$482,357,503 

22.16 

Lumber  and  its  re- 
manufactures   

1,223,730,336 

336,058,173 

27.46 

Leather  and  its  fin- 
inshed  product  .... 

705,747,470 

116,694,140 

16.53 

Paper  and  printing... 

857,112,256 

185,547,791  | 

| 21.64 

Vehicles  for  land  1 
transportation  | 

643,924,442 

221,860,517 

34.45 

Liquors  and  Beverages 

501,266,605 

45,146,285 

9.01 
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The  above  table  demonstrates  the  theory  that  the  laboring- 
man  receives  a less  proportionate  share  of  the  results  of  his 
labor  in  the  liquor  industry  than  in  most  of  the  other  leading 
manufactures. 


A BILLION  DOLLARS 

SPENT  FOR 

TWENTY 

LEADING 

NECESSARIES 

OR  SPENT  FOR  DRINK. 

Men 

Twenty 

Retail 

Raw 

employed 

Necessities 

value 

material 

to  produce 

Boots  and  shoes 

.$  55,162,339 

$ 23,757,166 

88,627 

Bakery  product  

30,821,168 

13,921,455 

45,735 

Carpets  and  rugs 

11,942,548 

5,728,981 

20,476 

Carriages,  etc 

27,492,457 

9,578,721 

38,601 

Milk  products 

15,044,650 

9,861,998 

28,088 

Men’s  clothing  

94,505,704 

35,885,132 

140,549 

Cotton  goods 

66,995,431 

30,982,596 

123,557 

Flour  and  meal 

. 123,353,154 

83,357,240 

225,578 

Furniture,  etc 

28,502,634 

9,322,278 

38,946 

Hats  and  caps 

9,327,900 

3,232,160 

13,705 

Knit  goods  

16,810,253 

7,172,317 

30,585 

Iron  and  steel 

. 103,429,043 

56,789,346 

174,528 

Leather,  etc 

33,187,681 

19,222,043 

55,756 

Lumber  

95,706,554 

43,995,567 

166,898 

Publishing 

68,770,978 

13,748,790 

68,150 

Shirts  

8,409,643 

3,140,871 

14,583 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

21,824,613 

10,200,885 

36,272 

Meat  packing  

. 135,520,088 

92,716,297 

246,544 

Woolen  goods  

33,394,494 

16,454,067 

57,952 

Worsted  goods  

19,798,663 

10,141,354 

34,656 

Total,  20  necessities 

.$1,000,000,000 

$499,209,264 

1,649,586 

Total  liquor  

. 1,000,000,000 

98,640,650 

302,457 

$400,568,614 

1,347,129 

If  the  liquor  business  were  abolished,  and  the  money,  now 
spent  for  drink,  were  put  into  these  twenty  necessities  of  life,  em- 
ployment would  thereby  be  given  to  all  now  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  liquor,  and  1,347,129  men  besides.  So,  too,  the  farmer 
would  have  a market  for  all  the  raw  materials  which  he  now  sells, 
and  $400,568,614  worth  besides.  What  is  the  moral  from  all  this? 
Why  just  this,  surely.  Let  these  1,347,129  men,  who  are  now  idle, 
most  of  them  sober,  and  victims  of  the  drink  business,  join  the 
ranks  of  the  anti-saloon  men,  and  help  drive  out  the  accursed 
saloon,  and  we  will  see  prosperity  and  blessedness  in  our  land. 
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THE  LIQUOR  PRODUCTION  vs.  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

(Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Census  Report,  1905.) 

Proportionate  Number  of  Wage  Earners  Employed. 


GROUP 

Capital  Invested 

Number  of  Wage 
Earners 

No.  of  Wage 
Earners  for 
Each  $1,000,000 
Invested 

Iron  and  steel  and 
their  products  . . 

$2,331,498,157 

1,156,305 

496 

Lumber  and  its  man- 
ufactures ..... 

1,013,827,138 

735,945 

726 

Leather  and  its  fin- 
ished product  . . . 

440,777,194 

255,368 

580 

Paper  and  printing  „ . 

798,758,312 

350,205 

439 

Vehicles  for  land 
transportation  . . . 

447,697,020 

384,577 

858 

Liquors  and  Beverages 

659,547,620 

68,340 

104 

It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  that  of  all  the 
leading  industries  of  the  nation,  none  employ  so  few  men  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  invested,  as  the  liquor  industry. 


LABOR’S  SHARE 

OF  THE  AVERAGE  DOLLAR  SPENT 
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LIQUOR  INDUSTRY  SLIGHTS  LABOR. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  amounts  paid  for 
labor  and  material  in  certain  manufactured  products. 

The  first  column  combines  salaries  and  wages,  and  the  next 
two  columns  show  what  percentage  of  combined  salaries  and 
wages  goes  to  the  wage  earners  and  the  salaried  employees: 


Products 

Boots  and  shoes.. 

Salaries 
and  Wages, 
Per  Cent 
...  24.29 

Salaries, 
Per  Cent 
12.6 

Wages, 
Per  Cent 
87.4 

Material, 
Per  Cent 
61.65 

Material, 
Salaries 
and  Wages 
Per  Cent 
85.94 

Men’s  clothing  . . . 

...  19.90 

24 

76 

52.21 

72.11 

Women’s  clothing 

...  24.69 

19.49 

80.5 

52.78 

77.47 

Woolen  goods  . . . . 

...  22.68 

11.8 

88.2 

61.76 

84.44 

Cotton  goods  

. . . 23.63 

10.6 

89.4 

63.55 

87.18 

Leather  

...  12.46 

16.45 

83.55 

75.67 

88.13 

Slaughtering  

Flour  and  grist 

...  3.67 

24 

76 

88.82 

92.49 

mill  products. 

QC 

CO 

37 

63 

85.54 

89.34 

Liquors  

...  13.27 

47.44 

52.56 

27.90 

41.17 

THE  FARMER’S  SHARE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  share  which  the  farmer  re- 
ceives from  every  dollar  spent  for  various  commodities: 


Money 

To 

Spent 

Farmers 

Clothing  

$100 

$24.50 

Boots  and  shoes... 

100 

30.50 

Cotton  goods  

100 

47.25 

Woolen  goods 

100 

46.35 

Leather 

100 

50.00 

Flour 

100 

61.00 

Meat  

. 100 

66.00 

Liquor  

100 

5.50 

If  the  $2,000,000,000 

now  spent  for  liquor 

annually  were  to 

be  expended  for  other  commodities,  the  following  table  shows 


the  proportionate  amount  which  the  farmer  would  receive. 

Money  Spent  To  Farmers 


Clothing  

Boots  and  shoes 
Woolen  goods  . . 
Cotton  goods  . . . 

Leather 

Flour 

Meat 

Liquor 


$2,000,000,000 

2,000,000,000 

2,000,000,000 

2,000,000,000 

2,000,000,000 

2,000,000,000 

2,000,000,000 

2,000,000,000 


$ 490,000,000 
610,000,000 

927.000. 000 

945.000. 000 
1,000,000,000 
1,220,000,000 
1,320,000,000 

110.000. 000 
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LIQUOR  AND  LABOR  IN  MISSOURI. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  relation  of  the 


liquor  industry  to  labor  in  the  state  of  Missouri, 
taken  from  the  Missouri  Red  Book: 


The  figures  are 


Value  of  Ma- 


Industry 


Value  of 


factured 


Car  Works 22,851,565 

Foundries  and 

Machinery  . . . 14,492,260 
Packing  Houses.  22,788,663 
Printing,  Binding 
and  Publishing  13,348,595 
Grocers’ 

Sundries 11,704,514 

Malt  Liquors.  ...  20,289,684 


terial  and 

Persons 

- Supplies 

Capital 

Paid  in 

Em- 

Used 

Invested 

Wages 

ployed 

$18,341,540 

$13,075,100 

$5,560,530 

12,267 

14,739,416 

7,638,862 

5,918,897 

10,762 

7,052,203 

10,486,090 

4,902,670 

7,740 

19,261,755 

3,538,597 

1,238,371 

2,104 

5,540,317 

6,828,336 

4,830,042 

5,827 

8,925,785 

3,069,934 

1,334,597 

1,935 

6,868,624 

32,604,058 

4,621,031 

7,262 

LIQUOR  VS. 

The  following  figures. 


LLINOIS. 

John  F.  Cunneen,  show 


LABOR  IN 

compiled  by 

something  of  the  consideration  labor  receives  at  the  hands  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  The  table  is  compiled  from  the  figures  of  the 
Special  Census  Report  on  Manufacturers,  Part  1,  1905,  page  483: 

Illinois  Industries. 


Food  and  kindred  products $149,855,373 

Textiles  43,026,970 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products  178,442,578 
Lumber  and  its  manufacture .... 

Leather  and  its  finished  product. . 

Paper  and  printing 

Chemicals  and  allied  products... 

Clay,  glass  and  stone  products.. 

Metals  and  metal  products,  other 

than  iron  and  steel 

Tobacco  

Vehicles  for  land  transportation. 

Ship  building 

Miscellaneous  industries  

Liquor  and  beverages 

According  to  above  figures, 


Capital 

Wage 

Earners 

Wages 

$149,855,373 

49,204 

$25,436,322 

43,026,970 

40,376 

18,169,835 

i 178,442,578 

72,299 

43,449,817 

49,401,251 

35,621 

18,170,918 

20,040,547 

9,995 

4,750,261 

51,234,653 

29,643 

17,232,438 

139,731,440 

11,931 

6,363,338 

35,524,334 

18,293 

10,771,542 

, 60,366,086 

19,500 

10,913,685 

9,102,432 

7,471 

3,738,328 

43,484,338 

35,605 

22,254,769 

2,337,877 

518 

295,654 

. 132,862,295 

42,905 

22,587,865 

. 59,934,625 

6,075 

4,270,696 

it  takes  $9,865  of  capital  to  keep 
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one  wage  earner  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  liquors.  If 


the  capital  employed  in  industrial 

manufacture  was 

to  be  turned 

into  the  manufacture  of  liquors, 

the 

following  number  of  wage 

earners  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment: 

Number 

Number 

Industry 

Employed 

Thrown  Out 

Food  and  kindred  products 

49,204 

34,014 

Textiles  

40,376 

36,015 

Iron,  steel  and  their  products . . . . 

72,299 

54,160 

Lumber  and  its  manufacture 

35,621 

30,614 

Leather  and  its  finished  products. 

9,995 

7,964 

Paper ' and  printing 

29,643 

24,450 

Chemicals  and  allied  products... 

11,931 

Clay,  glass  and  stone  products... 

18,293 

14,692 

Metal  and  metal  products  other  than 

iron 

and  steel  

19,500 

13,381 

Tobacco  

7,471 

6,549 

Vehicles  for  land  transportation. 

35,605 

31,198 

Ship  building  

518 

282 

Miscellaneous  industries  

42,905 

29,437 

282,756 

In  only  one  industry  (chemicals  and  allied  products)  would 
there  be  more  wage  earners  employed. 


A COURT’S  PLEDGE  FOR  DRUNKARDS. 

Judge  William  J.  Pollard,  of  the  court  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
has  instituted  the  plan  of  dealing  with  drunkards  in  a way  that 
will  be  best  for  them  and  their  families.  His  plan  is  to  give 
every  worthy  fellow  a chance. 

When  a drunkard  is  brought  before  him,  he  gives  him  a good 
sentence,  but  instead  of  sending  him  directly  to  the  workhouse 
and  depriving  his  family  of  his  help,  which  is  generally  greatly 
needed,  he  suspends  the  sentence  upon  the  signing  > f a term  total 
abstinence  pledge.  The  pledge  signer  is  compelled  to  report  to 
the  judge  every  week  to  give  assurance  that  the  pledge  is  being 
kept.  Thus  by  this  one  court  great  numbers  of  drunkards  have 
been  reclaimed  and  made  sober,  industrious  citizens.  Judge 
Pollard  does  business  on  the  proper  assumption  that  courts  are 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice  and  really  conserving  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  community  or  the  state. 


STATE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Rev. Brooks  Lawrence 
Alabama 


Rev. E.S. Chapman, D.D. 
California 


Rev. E.E. McLaughlin 
Colorado 


Rev. J.K. Shields 
Illinois 


H H. Spooner, Esq. 
Connecticut 


Rev. C.L. Collins 
Florida 


C.J. Ferguson, Esq. 
Vermont 


Rev. E.S. Shumaker 
Indiana 


Rev. W.C. Barber 
Iowa 


Rev.  W.L.  Dexter 
Nevada 


Frank  m. Stahl 
Kansas 
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U.  S.  Government  and  Other  Official 
Reports 


PRODUCTION  OF  DISTILLED  LIQUORS. 


The  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  produced  from  materials  other 
than  fruit,  and  deposited  in  distiilery  warehouses  during  the  fiscal 
year  1907,  was  168,573,913.2  gallons;  the  quantity  for  the  fiscal 
year  1908  was  126,989,740.1  gallons,  showing  a decrease  for  1908 
of  41,584,173.1  gallons.  The  quantity  produced  for  the  fiscal  year 
1909  was  133,450,755.1  gallons,  showing  an  increase  over  the 
amount  for  1908  of  6,461,015  gallons,  but  a decrease  from  the 
amount  for  1907  of  35,123,158.1  gallons.  The  quantity  produced  for 
the  fiscal  year  1910  was  156,237,526.4  gallons,  showing  an  increase 
over  the  amount  for  1909  of  22,786,771.3  gallons,  but  a decrease 
from  the  amount  for  1907  of  12,336,386.8  gallons. 


1907  Production— 168,573,913.2  gal. 


1910  Production— 156,237,526.4  gal. 


Production  of  Spirits  for  Fourteen  Years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  distilled  spirits 
from  materials  other  than  fruit  during  the  fiscal  years  ended 
June  30,  1897,  to  June  30,  1910,  inclusive: 


June 

June  . .141,776,200^ 


,526.4 


1910.. 


Fiscal  year 
of  produc- 
tion ended — 


Fiscal 


Tax 


gallons 
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Denatured  Alcohol. 

The  amount  of  distilled  spirits  withdrawn  free  of  tax  for 
denaturation  for  use  in  manufacturing  is  on  the  increase. 


Amount  so  withdrawn  in  1909  was 7,971,636.4 

Amount  so  withdrawn  in  1910  was 10,598,749.2 


Increase  2,627,112.8  j 

CONSUMPTION  OF  DISTILLED  LIQUORS. 

The  quantity  of  tax  paid  spirits  withdrawn  from  distillery 
and  general  bonded  warehouses,  including  spirits  tax  paid  for 
bottling  in  bond  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  was 
134,031,066.7  gallons,  which  was  greater  than  the  quantity  so  with- 
drawn during  the  fiscal  year  1906  by  11,413,123.6  gallons. 

The  quantity  of  such  liquors  so  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1908,  was  119,703,594.4  gallons,  showing  a de- 
crease from  the  quantity  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal  year  1907 
of  14,327,472.3  gallons. 

The  quantity  of  such  liquors  so  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1909,  was  114,693,578.2  gallons,  showing  a 
still  further  decrease  from  the  quantity  withdrawn  during  1908  of 
5,010,016.2  gallons,  or  a decrease  from  the  quantity  withdrawn 
during  the  fiscal  year  1907  of  19,337,488.5  gallons. 

The  quantity  of  such  liquors  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1910,  was  126,384,726.7  gallons,  showing  an 
increase  over  the  amount  for  1909  of  11,691,148.5  gallons,  but  a 
decrease  from  the  amount  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1907,  of  7,646,340  gallons. 


1907  Consumption — 134,031,066.7  gal. 

1908  Consumption — 119,703,594.4  gal. 

1909  Consumption — 114,693,578.2  gal. 


1910  Consumption — 126,384,726.7  gal. 


Withdrawals  of  Spirits  for  Fourteen  Years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tax  paid  withdrawals  of  spirits 
distilled  from  material  other  than  fruits  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1897,  to  June  30,  1910,  inclusive: 
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Fiscal  Fiscal 

year  year 

ended  Tax  ended 

June  30 — gallons  June  30 — 

1897  68,661,038.5  1904  

1898  78,246,032.9  1905  

1899  83,694,338.1  1906  

1900  93,391,827.8  1907  

1901  99,191,721.5  1908  

1902  103,304,981.5  1909  

1903  112,788,168.0  1910  .... 


Tax 

gallons 

116.033.305.6 
115,994,857.5 

122.617.943.1 

134.031.066.7 
119,703,594.4 

114.693.578.2 

126.384.726.7 


The  Record  of  Beer  Production. 

The  following  table  shows  the  record  of  increase  and  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  beer  production  in  the  United  States:- 


1903 —  Increase 2,179,898  bbls.  1907 — Increase.  ..  .3,692,905  bbls. 

1904 —  Increase. ..  .1,557,403  bbls.  1908 — Increase....  201,569  bbls. 

1905—  -Increase. . . .1,251,407  bbls,  1909 — Decrease . . ..2,444,183  bbls. 

1906 —  Increase. . . .5,192,097  bbls.  1910— Increase. . . .3,180,415  bblsl 

Number  of  breweries  operated  in  1909 1,622 

Number  of  breweries  operated  in  1910 1,568 

Decrease  54 


THE  AVERAGE 

SALES  OF  A 

LIQUOR 

DEALER. 

Average 

Total 

No.  Gal- 

Re- 

Average 

Liquors  Consumed 

lons  Sold 

tail 

Amt.  Taken 

(From  1907  Record  of 

by  each 

Price 

in  by  each 

Internal  Revenue 

Liquor 

per 

Liq’r  Deal'r 

Commissioner) 

Gallons 

Dealer  Gallon 

for  the  Yr. 

Spirits  (domestic)  

. 149,818,683 

541 

$5.00 

$2,705.00 

Spirits  (imported)  

3,782,055 

14 

7.50 

105.00 

Malt  liquors  (domestic). 

.1,814,695,785 

6,554 

.60 

3,932.40 

Malt  liquors  (imported). 

7,171,842 

26 

.90 

23.40 

Wines  (domestic)  . . — 

. 50,079,383 

181 

1.50 

271.50 

Wines  (imported)  

7,659,565 

27 

3.00 

81.00 

Total  average  amount  taken  in  by  each  dealer  for  year.  .$7,118.30 
Total  average  amount  taken  in  by  each  dealer  per  week. . 136.89 


As  a matter  of  fact,  this  average  is  entirely  too  low.  All 
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druggists  and  persons  who,  for  any  purpose,  are  compelled  to  pay 
internal  revenue  for  selling  liquors,  are  included. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  table  does  not  include 
any  part  of  the  income  of  the  average  liquor  dealer  from  any 
source  other  than  the  actual  sale  of  liquors  over  the  bar. 

THE  SIZE  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  money  spent  for 
intoxicating  liquors  as  compared  with  the  amount  spent  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  material  needed  in  various  industries,  public 
education,  the  churches  and  foreign  missions: 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS  

$ 9,000,000 

BRICK  

95,000,000 

CHURCHES  

165,000,000 

POTATOES  

SILK  GOODS  

230,000,000 

FURNITURE  

SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES 

295,000,000 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  

310,000,000 

FLOUR  

BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

435,000,000 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS  

460,000,000 

COTTON  GOODS  

650,000,000 

LUMBER  

685,000,000 

PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING . . . 

725,000,000 

TOBACCO  

IRON  AND  STEEL  

MEAT  

INTOXICATING  LIQUORS 


1,750,000,000 
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COMPARATIVE  SIZE  OF  UNITED  STATES  DRINK  BILL. 


(Statistics  of  1909.) 
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Receipts  On  Intoxicating  Liquors  for  First  Three  Months  of  the 
Fiscal  Year  1910,  Compared  With  Receipts  for 
Same  Period  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1911. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  from  taxation  on 
intoxicating  liquors  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1910,  compared  with  the  receipts  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1911: 


Spirits. 

Receipts  from  Receipts  from 


July  1, 1909,  to 

July  1, 1910,  to 

Objects  of  taxation 

Sept.  30, 1909 

Sept.  30, 1910 

Increase 

Spirits  distilled  from  ap- 
ples, peaches,  grapes, 
etc  

$ 445,337.02 

$ 706,919.79 

$ 261,582.77 

Spirits  distilled  from  ma- 
terials other  than  above. 

28,946,053.75 

31,920,660.16 

2,974,606.41 

Rectifiers  (special  tax) . . 

121,708.48 

117,225.11 

*4,483.37 

Retail  liquor  dealers 
(special  tax) 

2,556,308.34 

2,494,659.29 

*61,649.05 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers 
(special  tax) 

328,192.20 

336,975.57 

8,783.37 

Manufacturers  of  stills, 
and  stills  and  worms 
manufactured  

1,068.34 

1,425.84 

357.50 

Stamps  for  distilled 
spirits  intended  for  ex- 
port   

481.00 

483.70 

2.70 

Case  stamps  for  distilled 
spirits  bottled  in  bond. 

51,658.00 

62,128.00 

10,470.00 

Grape  brandy  used  in  the 
fortification  of  sweet 
wines  

54.16 

999.92 

945.76 

Total  

$32,450,861.29 

$35,641,477.38 

$3,190,616.09 

Fermented  Liquors. 


Receipts  from 
July  1, 1909,  to 
Objects  of  taxation  Sept.  30, 1909 
Fermented  liquors  (barrel 

tax)  $17,466,826.91 

Brewers  (special  tax) 78,200.02 

Retail  dealers  in  malt 

liquors  (special  tax) . . . 214,824.14 

Wholesale  dealers  in  malt 

liquors  (special  tax) .. . 282,118.57 


Receipts  from 
July  1, 1910,  to 
Sept.  30, 1910  Increase 

$18,814,027.89  $1,347,200.98 

68,220.84  *9,979.18 

192,566,69  *22.257.45 

281,670.21  *448.36 


Total  

*I)ecrease. 


$18,041,969.64  $19,356,485.63  $1,314,515.99 
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Internal  Revenue  Receipts  On  Intoxicating  Liquors  During  the 
Last  Two  Fiscal  Years. 

Comparative  statement  showing  the  receipts  from  the  several 
objects  of  internal  taxation  in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
years  ended  June  30,  1909  and  1910. 


Spirits. 

Receipts  during  fiscal  years 


ended  June  30 — 

Objects  of  taxation 

1909 

1910 

Increase 

Spirits  distilled  from 
apples,  peaches, 
grapes,  pears,  pine- 
apples,  oranges, 
apricots,  berries, 
prunes,  figs,  and 
cherries  $ 

2,035,770.01 

$ 2,424,602.86 

$ 388,832.85 

Spirits  distilled  from 
materials  other  than 
apples,  peaches, 
grapes,  pears,  pine- 
apples,  oranges, 
apricots,  berries, 
prunes,  figs,  and 
cherries  

126.279,411.44 

139,098,951.20 

12,819,539.76 

Rectifiers  (special  tax) 

300,696.49 

308,892.43 

8,195.94 

Retail  liquor  dealers 
(special  tax) 

5,257,980.16 

5,067,191.42 

*190,788  74 

Wholesale  liquor 
dealers  (special  tax). 

641,575.28 

659,710.70 

18,135.42 

Manufacturers  of  stills 
(special  tax) 

1,304.22 

1,187.53 

*116.69 

Stills  and  worms 
manufactured 
(special  tax) 

1,790.00 

2,100.00 

310.00 

Stamps  for  distilled 
spirits  intended  for 
export  

2,290.65 

2,024.15 

*266.50 

Case  stamps  for  dis- 
stilled  spirits  bot- 
tled in  bond 

231,339.50 

318,954.00 

87,614.50 

Grape  brandy  used  in 
the  fortification  of 
sweet  wines  

115,876.37 

145,697  25 

29,820.88 

Total  

♦Decrease. 


$134,868,034.12  $148,029,311.54  $13,161,277.42 
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Fermented  Liquors. 


Receipts  during  fiscal  years 
ended  June  30 — 


Objects  of  taxation  1909 

Ale,  beer,  lager  beer, 
porter,  and  other 
similar  fermented 

liquors  $56,303,496.68 

Brewers  (special  tax) . 157,997.59 

Retail  dealers  in  malt 

liquors  (special  tax)  402,801.66 

Wholesale  dealers  in 
malt  liquors  (special 
tax)  592,115.49 


1910 


$59,485,116.82 

155,556.40 

364,804.42 

566,810.90 


Total 


$57,456,411.42  $60,572,288.54 


♦Decrease. 


Increase 


$3,181,620.14 

♦2,441.19 

*37,997.24 

*25,304.59 

$3,115,877.12 


Statement  Showing  the  Number  of  Gallons  of  Spirits  Rectified  in 
the  United  States  During  the  Year  Ended  June 
30,  1910,  by  States  and  Territories. 


State  or  Territory  Gallons 


Alabama  

Alaska  

Arizona  10,005.2 

Arkansas  81,326.4 

California  3,613,095.3 

Colorado  115,893.3 

Connecticut  915,452.8 

Delaware  384,488.3 

District  of  Columbia  412,930.4 

Florida  544,928.1 

Georgia  

Hawaii  32,150.5 

Idaho  19,909.9 

Illinois  12,795,300.0 

Indiana  1,429,338.0 

Indian  Territory  .... 

Iowa  209,504.3 

Kansas  

Kentucky  6,518,738.7 

Louisiana  862,511.6 

Maine  

Maryland  6,048,547.6 

Massachusetts  5,475,577.5 

Michigan  437,561.8 

Minnesota  1,591,050.1 

Mississippi  

Missouri  4,607,434.3 


State  or  Territory 

Gallons 

Montana  

49,399.6 

Nebraska  

. 480,500.4 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  ... 

78,421.1 

New  Jersey  

. 1,722,260.8 

New  Mexico  

4,736.9 

New  York  

.17,413,130.1 

North  Carolina  .... 

North  Dakota  

Ohio  

.13,915,773.1 

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

. 311.619.4 

Pennsylvania  

.12,872,768.5 

Rhode  Island  

. 325,662.3 

South  Carolina  . . . . 

20,663.5 

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

. 1,231,913.0 

Texas  

. 468,529.9 

Utah  

32,136.5 

Vermont  

Virginia  

. 2,087,526.0 

Washington  

. 348,396.1 

West  Virginia  

. 330,644.5 

Wisconsin  

. 2,119,463.7 

Wyoming  

Total  

.99,919,289.5 
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Table  showing  the  production  of  distilled  spirits  in  the 
several  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
years  1909  and  1910. 


States  and 
Territories 

1 1909 

1910 

Alabama  (1).. 

Gallons 

176 

Gallons 

Arkansas  .... 
California  (3). 
Colorado  (4).. 
Connecticut(5) 
Delaware  (6)  . 

13,036 

8,154,409 

38 

120,790 

38,223 

9,377,373 

136,767 

Dist.  of  Col.(7> 
Florida  

49,430 

19,018 

6,332 

212,837 

ii,773 

19,467 

Georgia  

Hawaii  

Idaho  (8) 

Illinois  

37,793,376 

21,916,486 

23 

357 

27,524,275 

5,890,692 

38,027,381 

25,873,720 

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  (9)  . . . 
Kentucky  .... 
Louisiana  (10) 
Maine  (11)  . . . 

36,735,235 

8,869,832 

Maryland  (12) 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan  .... 
Minnesota  . . . 

3,667,441 

2,387,333 

2,180,436 

3,808,376 

4,295,780 

2,376,643 

Mississippi(i3) 
Missouri  

393,6i8 

336,767 

States  and 
Territories 

1 1909 

1910 

Montana  (14). 
Nebraska  (15) 
Nevada  (16). . 

| Gallons 
6,566 
1,924,106 

Gallons 
8,72 1 
2,348,619, 

New  Hamp- 
shire (17). . . 

597- 

66,375. 
103. 
8,775,394- 
60  X 

New  Jersey... 
N.  Mexico  (18) 
New  York.  . . . 
N.  Carolina... 
N.  and  S.  Dak. 

70,455 

279 

6,674,603 

271,761 

Ohio  

9,119,611 

9,320,420. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  (19).. 
Pennsylvania.  . 

R.  Island  (20) 

S.  Carolina . . . 

1,066 

7,793,950 

407- 

9,322,097 

Tennessee  .... 
Texas  

1,079,2x5 

928 

619,034. 

TTtah  ( 2t  L . . . 

Vermont  (22). 

Virginia  

Wash.  (23)... 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin  . ... 
Wyoming  (24) 

S74,7ii 

187 

174,021 

2,082,888 

977,248- 

175 

197,414- 

2,136,581 

Total  I 

139,891,613 

163,893,960. 

(1)  Including  the  State  of  Mississippi  on  and  after  June  i,  1908. 

(2)  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  New  Mexico  since  September  5,  1883. 

(3)  Including  Nevada  from  October  1,  1883,  to  July  31,  1884,  and; 
since  July  1,  1887. 

(4)  Including  Wyoming  since  August  15,  1883. 

(5)  Including  Rhode  Island  since  July  1,  1887. 

(6)  Including  nine  counties  of  Maryland  from  October  2,  1876,  to  June- 
30,  1887,  and  two  counties  of  Virginia  from  June  19,  1877,  to  June  30,  1887; 
part  of  the  collection  district  of  Maryland  since  July  1,  1887. 

(7)  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  Maryland  since  October  2,  1876. 

(8)  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  Montana  since  August  20,  1883. 

(9)  Including  the  Indian  Territory  since  August  8,  1881.  Oklahoma  Ter- 
ritory was  attached  to  the  district  of  Kansas  March  30,  1886.  Indian  and 
Oklahoma  Territories  were  constituted  as  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  pro- 
claimed as  such  by  the  president  November  16,  1907. 

(10)  Including  Mississippi  since  July  1,  1887.  Mississippi  was  detached’ 
from  Louisiana  June  1,  1908,  and  consolidated  with  Alabama. 

(11)  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  New  Hampshire  since  July  1,  1887. 

(12)  Exclusive  of  nine  counties  annexed  to  Delaware,  but  including  the- 
District  of  Columbia  from  October  2,  1876,  to  June  30,  1887 ; States  of  Mary- 
land and  Delaware  and  the  District  of  Columbia  since  July  1,  1887. 

(13)  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  Louisiana  since  July  1,  1887.  Con- 
solidated with  Alabama  June  1,  1908. 

(14)  Including  Idaho  since  August  20,  1883,  and  Utah  from  August  20, 
1883,  to  July  31,  1884,  and  since  July  1,  1887. 

(15)  Including  Dakota  (North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  since  1891) 
since  August  20,  1883.  The  states  of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  were- 
detached  from  the  district  of  Nebraska  July  1,  1901,  and  constituted  a collec-- 
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tion  district,  to  be  known  as  the  district  of  North  and  South  Dakota  on  and 
after  that  date. 

(16)  Part  of  California  from  October  i,  1883,  to  July  31,  1884,  and  since 
July  1,  1887;  including  Utah  from  August  1,  1884,  to  June  30,  1887. 

(17)  Including  Maine  and  Vermont  since  July  1,  1887. 

(18)  Including  Arizona  since  September  5,  1883. 

(19)  Including  Alaska  since  December  27,  1872,  and  Washington  Terri- 
tory, now  the  state  of  Washington,  since  September  1,  1883.  The  state  of 
Washington  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska  were  detached  from  the  district  of 
Oregon  September  1,  1902,  and  constituted  a collection  district,  to  be  known 
as  the  district  of  Washington  on  and  after  that  date. 

(20)  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  Connecticut  since  July  1,  1887. 

(21)  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  Montana  from  August  20,  1883,  to 
July  31,  1884,  and  since  July  1,  1887;  part  of  the  collection  district  of  Nevada 
from  August  1,  1884,  to  June  30,  1887. 

(22)  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  New  Hampshire  since  July  1,  1887. 

(23)  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  Oregon  since  September  1,  1883. 
Detached  from  the  district  of  Oregon  September  1,  1902. 

(24)  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  Colorado  since  August  15,  1883. 


Statement  of  fermented  liquors  withdrawn  from  breweries, 
tax  paid,  in  the  several  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  years  1909  and  1910. 


States  and 
Territories 

1909, 

Barrels 

1910 

Barrels 

Alabama  (1).. 
Alaska  

57,204 

- 11,520 

Arizona  (2) 

Arkansas  . . . . 
■California  (3). 
Colorado  (4).. 
'Connecticut  5) 
Delaware  (6) . 

10,425 

1,188,695 

4H,399 

1,211,588 

12,700 

1,255,095 

450,817 

1,311,365 

Dist.  of  Col. (7) 
Florida  

15,750 

H5,i55 

14,018 

19,425 

128,750 

13,618 

Georgia  

Hawaii  

Idaho  ('8') 

Illinois  

5,525,473 

1,272,017 

437A77 

5,872 

704,710 

473,027 

6,024,884 

1,303,166 

482,668 

5io 

756,325 

462,795 

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  (9)... 

Kentucky  

Louisiana  (10) 
Maine  ( 1 1 ) . . . 

Maryland  (12). 
Massachusetts. 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  (13) 
Missouri  

1,376,610 

2,042,993 

1,483,207 

i,4n,57o 

1,434,329 
2,1 12,006 
1,538,663 
1,578,706 

3,704,978 

3,890,147 

States  and 
Territories 

1909 

Barrels 

1910 

Barrels 

Montana  (14). 
Nebraska  (15). 
Nevada  (16).. 

460,528 

389,820 

476,054 

4i4,5i9 

New  Hamp- 
shire (17). . . 
New  Jersey... 
N.  Mexico  (18) 
New  York.  . . . 
N.  Carolina . . . 

274,733 

3,n4,7i3 

24,525 

12,572,042 

268,168 

3,260,914 

26,975 

13,095,353 

N.  and  S.  Dak. 
Ohio  

44,940 

4,058,438 

50,605 

4,252,077 

Oklahoma  .... 

Oregon  (19).. 
Pennsylvania . . 
R.  Island(2o) 

194,231 

7,050,262 

224,722 

7,664,141 

S.  Carolina... 
Tennessee  .... 
Texas  

5,i57 

255,200 

552,976 

2,942 

221,850 

611,399 

Utah  (21)  .-. . . 

Vermont  (22). 

Virginia  

164,267 

816,667 

293,189 

4,569,941 

i74,45i 

859,881 

302,780 

4,790,797 

Wash.  (23J  . . . 
W.  Virginia. . . 
Wisconsin  .... 
Wyoming  (24) 

Total  

56,303,497 

59,485,117 

(1)  Including  the  state  of  Mississippi  on  and  after  June  1,  1908. 

' (2)  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  New  Mexico  since  Sept.  5,  1883. 

(3)  Including  Nevada  from  October  1,  1883,  to  July  31,  1884,  and 
since  July  1,  1887. 

1 (4)  Including  Wyoming  since  August  15,  1883. 

(5)  Including  Rhode  Island  since  July  1,  1887. 

(6)  Including  nine  counties  of  Maryland  from  October  2,  1876,  to  June 
.TO;  1887,  and  two  counties  of  Virginia  from  June  19,  1877,  to  June  30,  1887; 
jiart  of  the  collection  district  of  Maryland  since  July  1,  1887. 
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(7)  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  Maryland  since  October  2,  1876. 

(8)  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  Montana  since  August  20,  1883. 

(9)  Including  the  Indian  Territory  since  August  8,  1881.  Oklahoma 
Territory  was  attached  to  the  district  of  Kansas  March  30,  1886.  Indian  and 
Oklahoma  Territories  were  constituted  as  the  state  of  Oklahoma  and  pro- 
claimed as  such  by  the  president  November  16,  1907. 

(10)  Including  Mississippi  since  July  1,  1887.  Mississippi  was  detached 
from  Louisiana  June  1,  1908,  and  consolidated  with  Alabama. 

( 1 1 ) Part  of  the  collection  district  New  Hampshire  since  July  x,  1887. 

(12)  Exclusive  of  nine  counties  annexed  to  Delaware,  but  including  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  October  2,  1876,  to  June  30,  1887;  states  of  Mary- 
land and  Delaware  and  the  District  of  Columbia  since  July  1,  1887. 

(13)  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  Louisiana  since  July  1,  1887. 
Consolidated  with  Alabama  June  1,  1908.1 

(14)  Including  Idaho  since  August  20,  1883,  and  Utah  from  August  20, 
1883,  to  July  31,  1884,  and  since  July  1,  1887. 

v 1. t Including  Dakota  (North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  since  1891) 
since  Aug  1st  20,  1883.  The  states  of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  were 
detached  fi  ->m  the  district  of  Nebraska  July  1,  1901,  and  constituted  a collec- 
tion district,  to  be  known  as  the  district  of  North  and  South  Dakota  on  and 
after  tV~'  ;Lte. 

(il,  lLrt  of  California  from  October  1,  1883,  to  July  31,  1884,  and 
sii:ce  July  1887;  including  Utah  from  August  x,  1884,  to  June  30,  1887. 

(17)  including  Maine  and  Vermont  since  July  1,  1887. 

(18)  Including  Arizona  since  September  5,  1883. 

(19)  Including  Alaska  since  December  27,  1872,  and  Washington  Terri- 
tory, now  the  state  of  Washington,  since  September  1,  1883.  The  state  of 
Washington  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska  were  detached  from  the  district  of 
Oregon  September  1,  1902,  and  constituted  a collection  district,  to  be  known 
as  the  district  of  Washington,  on  and  after  that  date. 

(20)  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  Connecticut  since  July  1,  1887. 

(21)  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  Montana  from  August  20,  1883,  to 
July  31,  1884,  and  since  July  1,  1887;  part  of  the  collection  district  of 
Nevada  from  August  1,  1884,  to  June  30,  1887. 

(22)  Fart  of  the  collection  district  of  New  Hampshire  since  July  1,  1887. 

(23)  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  Oregon  since  September  1,  1883. 
Detached  from  the  district  of  Oregon  September  1,  1902. 

(24)  Part  of  the  collection  district  of  Colorado  since  August  15,  1883. 

Note. — In  addition  to  the  above,  60,863  barrels  were  removed  from 

breweries  for  export  free  of  tax  during  fiscal  year  1909,  and  59,658  barrels 
during  fiscal  year  1910. 


A STUDY  OF  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  COMMISSIONER’S 

REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner, which  has  just  been  published,  shows  an  increase  over 
1909  both  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

The  liquor  press  has  used  this  fact  in  its  frantic  effort  to 
bolster  up  the  ancient  liquor  falsehood  to  the  effect  that  the 
abolition  of  saloons  in  communities  and  states  only  tends  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  especially 
the  stronger  spirits. 

The  detailed  report  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner 
shows  up  the  utter  foolishness  and  absurdity  of  such  a theory. 

The  amount  of  distilled  spirits  produced  in  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  1910  was  156,237,526.4  gallons — an  increase  of 
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22,786,771.3  gallons  over  the  amount  for  1909  and  yet  a decrease 
under  the  amount  produced  during  the  fiscal  year  1907  of 
12,336,386.8  gallons. 

The  amount  of  distilled  spirits  withdrawn  for  consumption 
during  the  fiscal  year  1910  was  126,384,726.7  gallons,  which  was  an 
increase  over  the  amount  for  1909  of  11,691,148.5  gallons,  but  a 
decrease  under  the  amount  for  1907  of  7,646,340  gallons. 

The  amount  of  fermented  liquors  withdrawn  from  breweries 
for  consumption  during  the  fiscal  year  1910  was  59,485,117  barrels, 
which  also  was  an  increase  over  the  amount  for  the  previous  year 
of  3,181,620  barrels. 

This  increase  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The  license  cities  and 
states  have  been  gradually  increasing  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  for  a score  of  years.  During  the  fiscal  years  of  190S  and 
1909  the  great  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  liquors  in  the 
numerous  states,  counties,  cities  and  towns  which  were  placed  in 
the  no -license  column  during  those  two  years  was  great  enough 
not  only  to  offset  the  large  increase  in  the  license  cities  and  states 
during  that  period,  but  also  to  produce  a net  decrease  for  the 
nation.  During  1910  no  reaction  has  taken  place.  The  ground 
gained  by  the  temperance  people  has  been  held  and  more  added, 
but  the  number  and  size  of  the  communities,  counties  and  states 
made  “dry”  during  1910  has  not  been  so  large  as  the  aggregate 
of  those  which  went  “dry”  during  either  of  the  two  'previous 
years.  Consequently,  the  amount  of  decrease  in  the  sections  that 
were  added  to  the  no-license  list  was  not  sufficient  to  offset  the 
continued  increase  in  the  large  cities  and  the  liquor  states. 

The  figures  of  the  internal  revenue  report  simply  emphasize 
this  fact,  showing  as  it  does,  a continued  decrease  in  the  prohibi- 
tion states,  but  a large  increase  in  the  license  states.  Notice  the 
following  table  which  shows  the  amount  of  distilled  liquors  pro- 
duced in  the  prohibition  states  for  1909  and  1910: 


State 


1909  1910  Decrease 

Gallons  Gallons  Gallons 


Alabama  and  Mississippi 176  

Georgia  19,018  11,773 

Kansas  and  Oklahoma 357  

Maine,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 597 

North  Carolina 271,761  601 

North  and  South  Dakota 

Tennessee  1,079,215  619,034 


176 

7,245 

357 

*597 

271,160 

460,181 


632,005  738,522 


Net  totals 
♦Increase. 


1,370,527 
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In  contrast  to  these  figures  notice  those  for  the  states  con- 
taining the  three  largest  license  cities  in  the  United  States: 


1909  1910  Increase 

States  Gallons  Gallons  Gallons 

New  York  6,674,603  8,775,394  2,100,791 

Pennsylvania 7,793,950  9,322,097  1,528,147 

Illinois  37,793,376  38,027,381  234,005 


Totals  52,261,929  56,124,872  3,862,943 


The  same  rule  holds  true  with  most  of  the  other  states  which 
-contain  large  “wet”  cities. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  fermented  liquors  withdrawn 
for  consumption  in  the  prohibition  states,  is  equally  significant: 


State 

Alabama  and  Mississippi 

'Georgia 

Kansas  and  Oklahoma 

Maine,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.. 
North  Carolina 

1909 
Barrels 
..  57,204 
..115,155 
..  5,872 

. .274,733 

1910 

Barrels 

11,520 

128,750 

510 

268,168 

De- 

crease 

Barrels 

45,684 

♦13,595 

5,362 

6,565 

North  and  South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

..  44,940 
. .255,200 

50,605 

221,850 

* 5,665 
33,350 

Net  total  

. .753,104 

681,403 

71,701 

♦Increase. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  tables  that  the  district  of 
Maine  contains  also  the  liquor  states  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  and  that  the  North  Dakota  district  includes  “wet” 
:South  Dakota  as  well. 

The  increase  in  the  case  of  Georgia  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  year  the  near-beer  joints  of  Georgia  cities  have  been 
permitted  under  a liberal  administration  to  sell  real  beer  without 
fear  of  arrest,  the  sale  of  distilled  spirits  only  having  been  under 
the  ban.  The  people  of  Georgia,  however,  are  tired  of  such  laxity, 
as  has  been  shown  by  the  recent  turning  down  of  the  present 
governor  and  the  re-election  of  Governor  Hoke  Smith,  under 
whose  previous  administration  prohibition  was  strictly  enforced. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  record  of  the  prohibition  states 
-of  the  nation  are  the  figures  in  the  following  table  showing  the 
increase  in  the  fermented  liquors  withdrawn  for  consumption  in 
the  states  which  contain  the  three  largest  “wet”  cities  of  the 
United  States: 
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1909  1910  Increase 

State  Barrels  Barrels  Barrels 

New  York 12,572,042  13,095,353  523,311 

Pennsylvania 7,050,262  7,664,141  613,879 

Illinois  5,525,473  6,024,884  499,411 


Net  totals 25,147,777  26,784,378  1,636,601 


The  same  rule  holds  true  in  most  of  the  other  states  which 
contain  large  “wet”  cities. 

In  this  connection  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  notice  the 
comparative  size  of  the  liquor  industry  in  the  prohibition  and 
license  states.  The  total  amount  of  distilled  liquors  produced  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  during  1910  was  597  gallons, 
while  that  of  New  York  with  five  times  the  population  of  these 
three  states,  was  8,775,394  gallons. 

The  distilled  spirits  produced  in  the  prohibition  states  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  for  the  year 
amounted  to  17,774  gallons,  while  in  licensed  Pennsylvania,  with 
about  the  same  population,  the  amount  was  9,322,097  gallons. 

The  total  production  of  distilled  spirits  in  Tennessee,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  North  and  South  Dakota  was  619,034  gallons,  while 
that  of  Illinois  was  38,027,381,  all  of  which  simply  goes  to  show 
that  but  for  nullification  of  the  spirit  of  the  state  prohibitory  laws 
by  the  provision  of  the  Federal  Interstate  Commerce  law,  the 
liquor  traffic  in  the  prohibition  states  would  be  decidedly  a thing 
of  the  past. 

The  same  deadly  contrast  appears  in  the  withdrawal  of  fer- 
mented liquors  for  consumption  in  the  several  states  during  1910. 
The  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  withdrew 
268,168  barrels  of  fermented  liquors  during  the  year,  while  the 
state  of  New  York  withdrew  13,095,353  barrels.  The  prohibition 
states  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  with- 
drew 140,270  barrels,  while  license  Pennsylvania  withdrew  7,664,- 
141  barrels.  The  states  of  Tennessee,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and 
North  and  South  Dakota  withdrew  272,965  barrels  during  the 
year,  while  the  state  of  Illinois,  with  the  great  “wet”  city  of 
Chicago,  withdrew  6,024,884  barrels. 

Such  figures  speak  for  themselves. 


MATERIALS  USED  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 
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Comparative  Statement  of  Materials  Used  and  Spirits  Produced 
During  the  Last  Two  Fiscal  Years. 


Spirits 

Molasses 

Spirits 

Molasses 

produced 

used  to 

produced 

used  to 

Rum 

Grain 

from 

produce 

from 

produce 

pro- 

Year 

used 

grain 

spirits 

molasses 

rum 

duced 

Bushels 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

1909  . 

..25,688,370 

116,852,908 

31,018,657 

14,645,473 

2,531,367 

1,952,374 

1910  . 

. .29,327,437 

133,396,702 

39,392,697 

20,587,200 

2,900,376 

2,253,624 

Summary  of  Operations  at  Distillery  and  General  Bonded  Ware- 
houses During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1910. 


Quantity 

•Distilled  spirits  Gallons 

Actually  remaining  in  distillery  ware- 
houses July  1,  1909 226,718,235.6 

Actually  remaining  in  general  bonded 

warehouses  July  1,  1909 2, 423,198.4 


Withdrawn  from  distillery  warehouses 


for  export  and  unaccounted  for  July  1, 

1909  139,981.5 

Lost  by  casualty,  etc.,  from  distillery 
warehouses  and  unaccounted  for  July 

1,  1909  569,694.0 

Withdrawn  from  distillery  warehouses 
for  transfer  to  manufacturing  ware- 
houses and  unaccounted  for  July  1, 1909  4,519.8 

Withdrawn  from  distillery  warehouses 
for  transfer  to  general  bonded  ware- 
houses and  unaccounted  for  July  1, 1909  139,832.5 

Withdrawn  from  general  bonded  ware- 
houses for  transfer  to  other  general 
bonded  warehouses  and  unaccounted 
for  July  1,  1909 10,500.8 

Deposited  in  distillery  warehouses  dur- 
ing the  year 153,931,632.4 

Produced  and  removed  to  denaturing 
warehouses  direct  from  cistern  rooms 

of  distilleries  2,305,894.0 

Received  into  general  bonded  ware- 
houses during  the  year  from  dis- 
tillery warehouses  5,508,875.1 

Received  into  general  bonded  ware- 
houses during  the  year  from  other 

general  bonded  warehouses 85,622.8 

Excess  found  on  regauge  at  general 

bonded  warehouses  during  the  year...  22.3 


Total 

Gallons 


229,141,434.0 


864,528.0 


161,832,046.6 


Aggregate  391,838,009.2 

Withdrawn  from  distillery  warehouses, 

tax  paid,  during  the  year 112,285,172.9 
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Quantity- 


Distilled  spirits  Gallons 

Withdrawn  from  distillery  warehouses, 
tax  paid,  for  bottling  in  bond  during 

the  year  8,985,759.4 

Withdrawn  from  general  bonded  ware- 
houses, tax  paid,  during  the  year 5,113,794.4 

Loss  allowed  on  account  of  leakage  or 


evaporation  in  distillery  warehouses..  10,585,141.1 


Loss  allowed  on  account  of  leakage  or 
evaporation  in  general  bonded  ware- 
houses   484,447.4 

Withdrawn  for  scientific  purposes  and 
use  of  United  States  from  distillery 

warehouses  2,003,196.9 

Withdrawn  for  scientific  purposes  and 
use  of  United  States  from  general 

bonded  warehouses  23,305.8 

Withdrawn  free  of  tax  from  distillery 

warehouses  for  denaturation 8,292,855.2 

Withdrawn  free  of  tax  from  general 

bonded  warehouses  for  denaturation..  7,121.5 

Removed  from  cistern  rooms  of  dis- 
tilleries direct  to  denaturing  ware- 
houses   2,305,894.0 

Withdrawn  from  distillery  warehouses 

for  bottling  in  bond  for  export 30,461.5 

Loss  allowed  on  account  of  leakage  in 
transportation  for  export  from  dis- 
tillery warehouses  392.3 

Loss  allowed  on  account  of  leakage  in 
transportation  for  export  from  general 

bonded  warehouses  1.6 

Tax  paid  on  loss  or  leakage  in  transpor- 
tation for  export  from  distillery  ware- 
houses   10.5 

Exported  from  distillery  warehouses, 

proofs  of  landing  received 1,535,031.7 

Exported  from  general  bonded  ware- 
houses, proofs  of  landing  received....  3,627.3 

Tax  paid  on  spirits  reported  lost  by 

casualty  from  distillery  warehouses..  5,331.4 

Loss  allowed  on  account  of  casualties 

from  distillery  warehouses 564,433.0 

Leakage  allowed  on  transfers  to  manu- 
facturing warehouses  from  distillery 

warehouses  5.3 

Tax  paid  on  deficiencies  in  transfers 
to  manufacturing  warehouses  from 

distillery  warehouses  37.0 

Deposited  in  manufacturing  warehouses 

from  distillery  warehouses 103,970.9 

Deposited  in  manufacturing  warehouses 

from  general  bonded  warehouses 24,308.7 

Deposited  in  general  bonded  warehouses 

from  distillery  warehouses 5,508,875.1 


Total 

Gallons 
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Quantity 

Distilled  spirits  Gallons 

Deposited  in  general  bonded  warehouses 
from  general  bonded  warehouses  in 

other  districts  85,622.8 

Tax  paid  on  spirits  lost  in  transit  from 
distillery  warehouses  to  general  bond- 
ed warehouses  578.5 

Lost  by  casualty  from  general  bonded 

warehouses  and  tax  paid 47.0 


Withdrawn  from  distillery  warehouses 
for  export  and  unaccounted  for  June 

30,  1910  140,411.5 

Withdrawn  from  general  bonded  ware- 
houses for  export  and  unaccounted  for 

June  30,  1910 34.8 

Lost  by  casualty,  etc.,  from  distillery 
warehouses  and  unaccounted  for  June 

30,  1910  62,203.8 

Withdrawn  from  distillery  warehouses 
for  transfer  to  manufacturing  ware- 
houses and  unaccounted  for  June  30, 

1910  3,972.7 

Withdrawn  from  distillery  warehouses 
for  transfer  to  general  bonded  ware- 
houses and  unaccounted  for  June  30, 

1910  173,061.0 

Withdrawn  from  general  bonded  ware- 
houses for  transfer  to  other  general 
bonded  warehouses  and  unaccounted 
for  June  30,  1910 227.6 


Remaining  in  distillery  warehouses  June 

30,  1910  231,222,994.1 

Remaining  in  general  bonded  ware- 
houses June  30,  1910 2,285,680.5 


Total 

Gallons 


157,949,423.2" 


379,911.4 


233,508,674.6 


Aggregate 


391,838,009.2 


Summary  of  Operations  at  Special  Bonded  Warehouses  During 
the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1910. 

Brandy  Quantity 

Dr. 

Lost  by  casualty,  etc.,  and  unaccounted  for  July  1,  1909  152.2 

Withdrawn  for  transfer  to  special  bonded  warehouses 

in  other  districts  and  unaccounted  for  July  1,  1909..  57,805.3 

Remaining  in  special  bonded  warehouses  July  1,  1909.  3,679,936.7 

Deposited  in  special  bonded  warehouses:  

Gallons 

Brandy  received  from  distillers  in  same 

district  2,003,815.1 

Brandy  received  from  distillers  in  other 

districts  987,414.0 
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Brandy  received  from  special  bonded 

warehouses  in  other  districts 719,344.3 

3,710,573.4 


Total  7,448,467.6 


Cr. 

'Withdrawn  tax  paid  from  special  bonded  warehouses 

during-  year  2,011,399.7 

Withdrawn  tax  paid  for  bottling  in  bond 3,021.0 

Loss  allowed  on  account  of  leakage  or  evaporation  in 

warehouse  127,162.8 

Withdrawn  for  use  of  United  States 863.3 

Grape  brandy  withdrawn  for  fortification  of  wine 397,270.7 

Exported  and  accounted  for 17,920.5 

Tax  ' paid  on  brandy  heretofore  reported  lost  by 

casualty  6.6 

Deposited  in  manufacturing  warehouses 586.6 

Deposited  in  special  bonded  warehouses  in  other 

districts  719,344.3 

Withdrawn  for  export  and  unaccounted  for,  June  30, 

1910  162.1 

Lost,  by  casualty,  etc.,  and  unaccounted  for  June  30, 

1910  148.7 

Withdrawn  for  transfer  to  special  bonded  warehouses 

in  other  districts  and  unaccounted  for  June  30,  1910.  32,736.8 

Remaining  in  special  bonded  warehouse  June  30,  1910.  4,137,844.5 


Total  7,448,467.6 


Withdrawals  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  for  Consumption  During  the 
Last  Two  Fiscal  Years. 


The  quantities  of  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  on  which 
tax  was  paid  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 


Articles  taxed 

Fiscal  years 
ended  June  30 — 
1909  1910 

Increase 

Spirits  distilled  from 
apples,  peaches, 
grapes,  pears,  pine- 
apples,  oranges, 
apricots,  berries, 
prunes,  figs,  and 
cherries,  gallons .... 

1,850,700 

2,204,184 

353,484 

Spirits  distilled  from 
materials  other  than 
apples,  peaches, 
grapes,  pears,  pine- 
apples,  oranges, 
apricots,  berries, 
prunes,  figs,  and 
cherries,  gallons.  . . . 

114,799,465 

126,453,592 

11,654,127 

Fermented  liq’rs,  bbls. 

56,303,497 

59,485,117 

3,181,620 
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Fermented  Liquors  Removed  from  Breweries,  in  Bond,  for  Export 
During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1910. 


District 

Gallons 

District 

Gallons 

Alabama  

1,015 

First  New  York 

43,890 

Fourth  California . . . . 

1,100 

Second  New  York 

5,984 

Colorado  

1,827 

Third  New  York 

10,614 

Hawaii  

465 

Twenty- eighth  N.  York. 

1,116 

Sixth  Indiana  

4,061 

First  Ohio  

123,535 

30,721 

Seventh  Indiana  . . . . 

..  26,381 

Eleventh  Ohio  

Fifth  Kentucky  

2,480 

Third  Texas  

23,459 

Sixth  Kentucky  

1,116 

Sixth  Virginia  

868 

Louisiana  

..  108,695 

Washington  

222,705 

Maryland  

5,890 

First  Wisconsin 

780,402 

Minnesota  

First  Missouri  

. . 14,292 

..  416,577 

Second  Wisconsin  

12,896 

Fifth  New  Jersey.... 

9,315 

Total  

Statement  of  Fermented  Liquors  Removed  from  Breweries  in 

Bond,  Free  of  Tax,  from  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910. 


Gallons 


Removed  for  export  and  unaccounted  for  July  1,  1909. . . . 227,097 

Removed  for  direct  exportation 265,509 

Removed  in  original  packages  to  be  bottled  for  export. ..  137,086 

Removed  by  pipe  line  to  be  bottled  for  export 1,446,809 

Excess  reported  by  bottlers 6,136 


Total  2,082,637 


Exported  in  original  packages,  proof  received 293,845 

Exported  in  bottles,  proofs  received  1,572,275 

Removed  for  export,  unaccounted  for,  tax  paid 4,857 

Excess  reported  by  bottlers 28,864 

Removed  for  export  and  unaccounted  for  June  30,  1910. ..  182,796 


Total  2,082,637 


SPECIAL  UNITED  STATES  REVENUE  TAXES  ON  LIQUORS. 


Rectifiers  of  less  than  500  barrels  per  year $100.00 

Rectifiers  of  500  barrels  or  more  per  year 200.00 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers 100.00 

Retail  liquor  dealers 25.00 

Wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors 50.00 

Retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors 20.00 

Brewers  manufacturing  less  than  500  barrels  per  year 50.00 

Brewers  manufacturing  500  barrels  or  more  per  year 100.00 

Distilled  spirits,  per  gallon 1.10 

Stamps  for  distilled  spirits  intended  for  export,  each .10 
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The  same,  when  affixed  to  packages  containing  two  or  more 

five-gallon  cans,  for  export $ .05 

Wines,  liquors  or  compounds  known  or  denominated  as 
wine,  and  made  in  imitation  of  champagne,  but  not 
made  from  grapes  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  liq- 
uors not  made  from  grapes,  currants,  rhubarb  or  ber- 
ries grown  in  the  United  States,  but  produced  by  being 
rectified  or  mixed  with  distilled  spirits,  or  by  the  infu- 
sion of  any  matter  in  spirits,  to  be  sold  as  wine  or  as  a 
substitute  for  wine,  in  bottles  containing  not  more  than 


one  pint  per  bottle  or  package .10 

Same  in  bottles  of  more  than  one  pint,  and  not  more  than 

one  quart  .20 

(The  same  rate  for  larger  quantities.) 

Grape  brandy  used  in  the  fortification  of  pure  sweet  wine, 

under  an  act  approved  June  7,  1906,  per  gallon .03 

Fermented  liquors  per  barrel  of  not  more  than  31  gallons. . . 1.00 

(Proportionate  rate  one-half,  one-third,  one-sixth  and 
one-eighth  of  barrel.) 

Fermented  liquors,  per  barrel  or  package  of  more  than  31 

gallons  and  not  more  than  63  gallons 2.00 


Comparative  statement  showing  the  quantities  of  distilled 
spirits  in  distillery  and  general  bonded  warehouses  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1909  and  1910,  the 
quantity  produced,  entered  into,  and  removed  from  such  ware- 
houses during  said  periods,  and  the  increases  and  decreases  in 
each  class  of  transactions. 


[Quantities  in  taxable  gallons.] 

Distilled 

spirits  June  30, 1909  June  30, 1910  Increases  Decreases 


In  warehouses  at 
the  beginning 

of  year 235,026,128.2  229,141,434.0  5,884,694.2 

Produced  during 

the  year 133,450,755.1  156,237,526.4  22,786,771.3  

Received  into 
general  bonded 
warehouses 
from  distillery 

warehouses  ...  5,794,489.5  5,594,520.2  199,969.3 


Total 


374,271,372.8  390,973,480.6  16,702,107.8 
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Distilled 

spirits  June  30, 1909  June  30, 1910  Increases  Decreases 


Withdrawn  tax 
paid  : 

108,327,739.2 

117,398,967.3 

9,071,228.1 

Withdrawn  tax 
paid  for  bot- 
tling in  bond . . 

6,365,839.0 

8,985,759.4 

2,619,920.4 

Allowed  as  leak- 
age   

9,808,124.6 

11,069,588.5 

1,261,463.9 

Withdrawn  for 
scientific  pur- 
poses and  use 
of  United 
States  

1,791,951.1 

2,026,502.7 

234,551.6 

Withdrawn  for 
export  

1,489,525.2 

1,569,989.7 

80,464.5 

Removed  for  de- 
naturation  . . . 

7,971,636.4 

10,605,870.7 

2,634,234.3 

Lost  by  casualty 

3,497,538.4 

62,321.2 

Removed  to 
manufacturing 
warehouses  . . . 

129,891.4 

127,774.8 

Removed  to 
other  ware- 
houses   

5,747,693.5 

5,618,031.7 

In  warehouses  at 

the  end  of  the 
year  : 

229,141,434.0 

233,508,674.6 

4,367,240.6 

Total  

374,271,372.8 

390,973,480.6 

16,702,107.8 

3,435,217.2 

2,116.6 

129,661.8 


Statement  showing  the  total  production,  tax-paid  with- 
drawals, leakage  allowed,  exportation  and  balances  in  warehouses 
for  the  last  ten  fiscal  years  of  distilled  spirits  other  than  fruit 
brandies. 


[Quantities  in  taxable  gallons.] 


Year 

Production 

Tax -paid 
with- 
drawals 

Leakage 

allowed 

With- 
drawn 
for  export 

Remain- 
ing in 

warehouses 

1901  .... 

1902  .... 

1903  .... 

1904  .... 

1905  .... 

1906  .... 

1907  .... 
1908.  ... 

1909  .... 

1910  .... 

124.520.599.8 

128.623.401.9 
141,776,202.1 

134.311.952.0 

147.810.794.3 

145.666.125.1 

168.573.913.2 
127,140,924.7 
133,450,755.1 

156.237.526.4 

99,191,721.5 

103.304.981.5 

112.788.168.0 

110.033.305.6 
115,994,857.5 

122.617.943.1 

134.031.066.7 
119,703,594.4 

114.693.578.2 

126.384.726.7 

7,065,348.7 

5.985.842.1 

6.183.552.6 
6,244,628.9 

6.480.248.1 

7.484.992.4 

9.127.207.7 

8.762.311.4 
9,808,124.6 

11,069,588.5 

1.930.754.0 

2.006.473.7 

1.542.251.7 

1.739.910.0 
2,386,730.9 

1.475.476.2 

1.586.602.6 
1,383,151.5 

1.489.525.2 

1.569.989.7 

152.733.138.0 

168.742.430.5 

188.350.778.1 

195.135.925.8 

215.557.323.6 

226.735.828.8 

245.438.816.0 

235.026.128.2 

229.141.434.0 

233.508.674.6 

— Distilled  Spirits — — Fermented  Liquors — 

States  and  Territories  Total  Refunded  Net  total  Total  Refunded  Net  total 
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Work  done  by  revenue  agents  and  amounts  expended  from 
appropriation  “Punishment  for  Violations  of  Internal-Revenue 
Laws”  from  July  1,  1909,  to  June  80,  1910,  by  states  and  territories. 


States  and 
territories 

Registered  dis- 
tilleries report- 
ed for  seizure 

Illicit  stills 
seized 

Illicit  distil- 
leries seized 
and  destroyed 

Arrests 

Gallons  of 
spirits  reported 
for  seizure 

Value  of  prop- 
erty reported 
for  seizure 

Taxes  and 
penalties  re- 
ported for 
assessment 

181 

266 

46 

19 

$14,215.00 

133.00 

$7,184.76 

3,842.26 

47,791.36 

6,929.81 

5,885.54 

826.62 

1 

3 

2 

143 

1 

2 

1,107 

483 

12,611.00 

1,340.04 

1 

4 

513 

880.27 

309.00 

Florida  

i 

39 

39 

8 

10,521 

1,312 

13,159.42 

47,712.20 

262,005.67 

7,069.51 

240.65 

Georgia  

442 

708 

114 

Idaho  

i 

82 

3,382 

12,229.52 

133.70 

1,549.70 

241,053.84 

16.448.49 

23.667.49 
6,197.10 

315,548.76 

15,978.05 

3,045.86 

14,818.22 

60,380.97 

20,777.92 

10,106.30 

827.50 

2,057 

Kansas  

Kentucky  

3 

83 

112 

43 

7,332 

8,186.79 

Louisiana 

Maine  

Massachusetts  . . . 

414.38 

Maryland  

16 

227 

2,566.85 

108.80 

Michigan  

1,088 

221 

Minnesota  

440.75 

350.00 

Mississippi  

3 

3 

4 

Missouri  

5 

9,753 

70 

14,471.44 

28,058.99 

2.227.12 
8,310.56 
1,000.00 

69,198.37 

41,138.96 

13,410.03 

5,476.94 

19,924.09 

2,211.80 

26,311.80 

8.328.13 
2,044.67 

19,744.47 

17,788.87 

698.77 

87,497.12 

128.37 

Montana  

Nebraska 

684 

605.50 

New  Hampshire. . 

168 

294.94 

New  Jersey  

2 

19 

2,590 

8,925 

340 

18,991.83 

28,111.54 

37,187.91 

133.50 

New  York 

2 

3 

27 

North  Carolina. . . 

241 

378 

56 

N.  and  S.  Dakota 

89 

Ohio  

4,349 

4,503.07 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  .... 

2 

3,325 

141 

7,678.15 

130.81 

9,114.10 

680.00 

Rhode  Island 

1 

South  Carolina. . . 

127 

215 

22 

87 

Tennessee  

58 

49 

10 

57 

Texas  

Vermont  

V irginia  

80 

136 

4,456 

8,716.84 

6,325.16 

762.55 

129.60 

Washington  

West  Virginia.  . . . 

1 

5 

321 

2,657.15 

15,570.69 

7,635.74 

3,702.92 

8,763.39 

1,073.21 

Wisconsin  

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

39 

1,381.40 

30.00 

Hawaii  

1 

1 

20 

Oklahoma  

New  Mexico 

Total  

| 12|1,259|  1,911|470|63,821|255,588.76|1, 463, 529.04 

Distillery  Warehouses. 

[Quantities  in  taxable  gallons.] 
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General  Bonded  Warehouses. 


Withdrawn  to  be  exported  in  bottles  30,461.5  30,461.5 

Grand  total 119,621.6  1,254,157.1  244.5  177,366.7  18,51)9.8  1,569,989.7 
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NUMBER  OF  LIQUOR  DEALERS  BY  STATES,  1910. 


States  and 
Territories 

Rectifiers 

Retail 

Dealers 

Wholesale 

Dealers 

Mlrs.  ol 
Stills 

Brewers 

Malt 

Liquor 

Retailers 

Malt 

Liquor 

Whol’s'lrs 

Totals 

Alabama  

846 

18 

2 

246 

37 

1,149 

Alaska  „ 

425 

7 

5 

6 

8 

451 

Arizona  

1 

907 

27 

2 

14 

44 

995 

Arkansas  

1 

878 

74 

1 

178 

70 

1,202 

California  

159 

17,418 

764 

* " *3 

91 

549 

518 

19,502 

Colorado  

13 

2,727 

104 

. . 

12 

327 

157 

3,340 

Connecticut  

39 

3,458 

76 

23 

136 

311 

4,044 

Delaware  

6 

352 

7 

6 

20 

14 

405 

Dist.  of  Columbia. . 

20 

916 

27 

6 

40 

24 

1,033 

Florida  

25 

706 

98 

1 

175 

49 

1,054 

Georgia  

1 

1,185 

36 

4 

652 

47 

1,925 

Hawaii 

5 

406 

72 

4 

*52 

8 

547 

Idaho  

2 

1,021 

12 

12 

134 

40 

1,221 

Illinois  

204 

20,871 

520 

’ ”3 

116 

1,469 

1,082 

24,265 

Indiana  

42 

7,039 

81 

40 

603 

351 

8,156 

Iowa  

14 

3,617 

67 

20 

335 

561 

4,614 

Kansas  

993 

11 

113 

27 

1,144 

Kentucky  

70 

3,222 

237 

3 

22 

609 

90 

4,253 

Louisiana  

26 

3,552 

198 

11 

332 

136 

4,255 

Maine  

556 

2 

4 

476 

46 

1,084 

Maryland  

107 

3,764 

124 

’ ' *2 

25 

195 

195 

4,412 

Massachusetts  .... 

165 

4,664 

238 

1 

39 

265 

455 

5,827 

Michigan  

11 

7,688 

82 

1 

80 

524 

532 

8,918 

Minnesota  

45 

6,077 

121 

72 

1,481 

549 

8,345 

Mississippi  

477 

7 

394 

13 

891 

Missouri  

119 

8,182 

273 

48 

544 

427 

9,593 

Montana  

4 

2,608 

62 

24 

186 

179 

3,063 

Nebraska  

6 

2,276 

47 

14 

332 

563 

3,238 

Nevada  

1,522 

29 

6 

8 

62 

1,627 

New  Hampshire  ... 

10 

763 

17 

4 

93 

74 

961 

New  Jersey  

67 

10,603 

206 

”‘i 

41 

258 

505 

11,681 

New  Mexico  

2 

1,009 

24 

3 

23 

52 

1,113 

New  York  

469 

34,374 

1,350 

• ‘"rj 

194 

510 

813 

37,717 

North  Carolina.  . . . 

411 

4 

1 

791 

34 

1,241 

North  Dakota 

749 

4 

721 

36 

1,510 

Ohio  

125 

11,630 

317 

7 

122 

- 339 

418 

12,958 

Oklahoma.  

1,622 

24 

1 

142 

54 

1,842 

Oregon 

19 

2,188 

49 

20 

361 

96 

2,733 

Pennsylvania  

416 

18,536 

610 

"2 

252 

708 

1,067 

21,591 

Rhode  Island  

22 

1,497 

52 

7 

21 

46 

1,645 

South  Carolina  .... 

1 

663 

10 

1 

108 

13 

796 

South  Dakota  . . 

1,311 

25 

163 

188 

1,687 

Tennessee  

20 

2,066 

100 

5 

1,008 

56 

3,255 

Texas  

23 

2,748 

74 

13 

1,930 

361 

5,149 

Utah  

5 

1,062 

22 

5 

80 

72 

1,246 

Vermont  

1 

230 

3 

65 

30 

329 

Virginia  

43 

1,281 

61 

1 

6 

431 

55 

1,878 

Washington  

28 

3,824 

117 

1 

41 

284 

209 

4,504 

West  Virginia  .... 

13 

1,225 

20 

14 

352 

191 

1,815 

Wisconsin  

64 

11,115 

134 

146 

832 

615 

12,906 

Wyoming  

553 

8 

3 

40 

65 

669 

Total  

2,413 

217,813 

6,652 

34 

1,568 

19,655 

11,645 

259,780 

Total  for  1909  

2,285 

223,504 

6,599 

52 

1,622 

21,681 

11,757 

267,500 
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YEARLY  PRODUCTION  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  AND  QUAN- 
TITY ON  WHICH  TAX  WAS  PAID  SINCE  1863. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  distilled  spirits 
manufactured  each  year  and  the  quantity  on  which  tax  was  paid 
from  1863  to  1910: 


Number 
of  gallons 
manu- 

Year  factured 

1863  ...  16,149,954 

1864  ...  85,295,393 

1865  ...  16,973,974 

1866  ...  24,062,705 

1867  . . . 32,740,236 

1868  . . . 16,910,913 

1869  ...  54,276,742 

1870  ...  72,560,929 

1871  ...  57,048,457 

1872  ...  69,365,443 

1873  ...  71,202,554 

1874  ...  69,572,061 

1875  ...  62,687,627 

1876  . . . 58,631,868 

1877  ...  61,439,409 

1878  ...  57,342,456 

1879  ...  72,888,373 

1880  ...  91,378,417 

1881  . . .119,528,011 

1882  ...107,283,215 

1883  ...  75,294,510 

1884  ...  76,531,167 

1885  . . . 76,405,074 

1886  . . . 81,849,260 


Number  of 
gallons  on 
which  tax 
was  paid 
16,149,954 
85,295,393 
16,973,974 
14,847,943 
14,588,740 
7,224,809 
62,092,417 
78,490,198 
62,314,628 
66,235,578 
65,911,141 
62,581,562 
64,425,911 
58,012,693 
58,543,389 
50,704,189 
53,025,175 
62,1&2,415 
69,127,206 
71,976,398 
76,762,063 
79,616,901 
69,158.025 
70,851,355 


Year 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 


Number 
of  gallons 
manu- 
factured 
. 79,433,446 
. 71,688,188 
. 91,133,550 
.111,101,738 
.117,767,101 
.118,436,506 
.131,010,330 
. 92,153,651 
. 81,909,771 
. 89,992,555 
.*62,465,648 
. 80,762,213 
. 97,066,555 
.105,484,700 
.124,520,600 
.128,623,402 
.141,776,202 
.134,311,952 
.147,810,794 
.145,666,125 
.168,573,913 
.127,140,925 
.133,450,755 
.156,237,526 


Number  of 
gallons  on 
which  tax 
was  paid 
67,380,391 
71,565,486 
77,163,529 
85,043,336 
88,473,437 
95,045,787 
99,145,889 
88,777,387 
75,555,742 

68.480.720 
68,661,039 
78,246,033 
83,694,338 
93,391,828 

99.191.721 
103,304,981 
112,788,168 
110,033,306 
115,994,858 
122,617,943 
134,031,067 
119,703,594 
114,693,578 
126,384,727 


*From  1897  to  1910  inclusive  the  above  figures  refer  only  to 
spirits  distilled  from  materials  other  than  fruits. 


$1,000  IN  PRIZES  FOR  ESSAYS  ON  THE  COST  OF  HIGH 
LICENSE. 

The  Anti- Saloon  League  of  Maryland  in  order  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  other  side  of  the  revenue  argument  has  offered  $1,000 
in  four  prizes  of  $500,  $250,  $150  and  $100  respectively  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  question: 

“What  it  costs  the  people  of  Baltimore  (1)  morally, 

(2)  physically,  (3)  mentally,  (4)  financially,  and  (5) 
industrially,  to  secure  the  million  dollars  a year  which 
the  city  now  receives  from  the  liquor  traffic  under  the 
High  License  Law.” 

Contest  closes  April  1,  1911.  Essays  are  limited  to  5,000 
words.  Competition  is  open  to  the  world.  Particulars  may  be 
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obtained  by  addressing  the  Anti- Saloon  League  of  Maryland, 
802  American  Building,  Baltimore. 


MALT  LIQUOR  PRODUCTION  SINCE  1863. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  barrels  of  malt 
liquors  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for  every  year  from 
1863  to  1910  inclusive: 


Number 

Number 

Year 

of  Barrels 

Year 

of  Barrels 

1863  

2,006,625 

1887  

23,121,526 

1864  

1888  

24,680,219 

1865  

3,657,181 

1889  

25,119,853 

1866  

5,115,140 

1890  

27,561,944 

1867' 

6,207,402 

1891  

30,478,192 

1868  

6,146,663 

1892  

31,817,836 

1869  

6,342,055 

1893  

34,554,317 

1870  

6,574,617 

1894  

33,334,783 

1871  

7,740,260 

1895  

33,561,411 

1872  

8,659,427 

1896  

35,826,098 

1873  

9,633,323 

1897  

34,423,094 

1874  

9,600,897 

1898  

37,493,306 

1875  

9,452,697 

1899  

36,581,114 

1876  

9,902,352 

1900  

39,330,849 

1877  

9,810,060 

1901  

40,614,258 

1878  

10,241,471 

1902  

44,550,127 

1879  

11,103,084 

1903  

46,720,179 

1880  

13,347,111 

1904  

48,265,168 

1881  

14,311,028 

1905  

49,522,029 

1882  

16,952,085 

1906  

54,724,553 

1883  

17,757,892 

1907  

58,622,002 

1884  

18,998,619 

1908  

58,814,033 

1885  

19,185,953 

1909  

56,364,360 

1886  

20,710,933 

1910  

59,544,775 

COMPARATIVE  CONSUMPTION  IN  “WET”  AND  “DRY” 

STATES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  consumption  of 
intoxicating  liquors  in  prohibition  or  near  prohibition  states  as 
against  the  consumption  in  licensed  states.  The  figures  are  from 
the  reports  for  the  fiscal  year  1909: 


Barrels  Av.  Per 
Total  Population  of  Beer  Capita 
Population  in  “Dry”  Consumed  Con- 
State  (Estimated)  Territory  1909  sumption 

Alabama  2,080,937  all  '89,500  .043 

Georgia  2,443,719  all  118,370  .048 

Maryland  and  Delaware.  1,472,430  447,103  1,443,952  .981 

Indiana  2,775,702  1,884,300  1,360,000  .494 

Pennsylvania  ...6,928,515  90,000  7,500,000  1.083 

New  Jersey  2,196,237  50,000  3,179,000  1.402 

New  York  8,226,990  80,000  13,000,000  1.702 

Wisconsin  2,260,930  1,350,000  4,876,000  2.156 


STATE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Rev.  N.  A.  Palmer. 
Kentucky 


Rev. E.J. Moore. Ph.D. 
Missouri 


Rev. W.T. Groom 
Montana 


J. Frank  Burke. Esq. 
New  Jersey 


Wayne  B. Wheeler. Esq. 
Ohio 


Rev.A.B.Cristy 
Rhode  Island 


Rev. J.H. Robbins. D.D. 
New  Hampshire 


Rev.J.R.Knodell 

Oregon 


Rev. J.L. Harley 
South  Carolina 


Rev.  J.  A.  Patterson, D.D 
New  York 


Rev.  C.W. Carroll,  D.D. 
Pennsylvania 
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Public  Education  and  the  Liquor  Traffic 

CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS’  SHOWING. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  H.  Keough,  a former  member  of  the  Chicago 
board  of  education,  has  made  a thorough  investigation  of  the 
relation  of  the  liquor  problem  to  public  education  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  In  the  report  which  she  makes,  special  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  a large  amount  of  revenue  is  annually 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  thousands  of  pupils; 
the  necessity  of  which  expenditure  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  poverty  of  parents  who  are  the  patrons  of  the  7,209  saloons 
in  Chicago. 

There  are  269  public  schools  in  Chicago,  with  an  attendance 
in  1909  of  233,994.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  board  of  education,  shows  that  a great  majority  of  the 
children  of  that  city  drop  out  of  school  just  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  age  that  wull  permit  them  to  leave  the  public  school, 
in  order  to  be  of  assistance  in  supporting  the  families,  the 
fathers  and  sometimes  the  mothers  of  which  are  assisting  the 
7,209  saloons: 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1908-1909. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Under  six  years 

of 

age 

11,820 

12,015 

23,835 

Between 

6 

and 

7 

years 

17,069 

16,069 

33,138 

Between 

7 

and 

8 

years 

15,007 

14,420 

29,427 

Between 

8 

and 

9 

years 

14,783 

14,298 

29,081 

Between 

9 

and 

10 

years 

14,136 

13,588 

27,724 

Between 

10 

and 

11 

years 

14,111 

13,437 

27,548 

Between 

11 

and 

12 

years 

13,955  * 

13,576 

27,531 

Between 

12 

and 

13 

years 

14,592 

13,830 

28,422 

Between 

13 

and 

14 

years 

14,932 

13,733 

28,665 

Between 

14 

and 

15 

years 

10,755 

9,316 

20,071 

Between 

15 

and 

16 

years 

5,515 

5,072 

10,587 

Between 

16 

and 

17 

years 

2,601 

2,664 

5,265 

Between 

17 

and 

18 

years 

1,467 

1,413 

2,880 

Between 

18 

and 

19 

years 

410 

652 

1,062 

Over  19 

years. . 

479 

712 

1,191 

In  addition 

to 

the  above, 

Mrs.  Keough  shows  that 

in  1909 

3,000  truants  passed  through  the  compulsory  department  of  the 
board  of  education.  A large  number  of  these  truants  were  the 
children  of  parents  who  drank,  and  neglected  their  children. 
1,475  warning  notices  were  served  upon  parents  who  failed  to 
send  their  children  to  school;  125  of  them  were  fined,  those  who 
could  not  pay  their  fines  being  sent  to  the  city  prison  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  tax  payers. 

The  record  also  shows  that  564  boys  ranging  from  the  age 
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of  seven  to  fourteen  years,  were  committed  to  the  Chicago 
parental  school  during  1909,  and  that  the  average  daily  number 
confined  at  the  parental  school  was  300.  Superintendent  W.  L. 
Bodine  of  the  Chicago  public  schools,  in  a letter  to  Mrs. 
Keough,  says: 

“One  of  the  fathers  whose  boy  is  a pupil  at  this  school  was 
brought  into  court  for  not  sending  the  boy  to  the  Elementary 
School,  was  so  under  the  influence  of  drink  that  the  judge  sent 
him  out  to  the  Bridwell  to  sober  up  and  work  out  his  fine  of 
nearly  $50.  Intemperance  of  parents,  Mrs.  Keough,  is  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  a large  per  cent  of  children  coming  to  this  office  and 
one  family  I have  in  mind  now  was  rather  odd,  the  father  at- 
tempted to  remain  sober  when  the  mother  was  on  a spree  and 
vice  versa.”  ' 

The  compulsory  education  department  cost  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago during  1909,  $48,000.  The  cost  of  the  Chicago  parental  school 
for  the  same  year  was  $90,000.  Seven  medical  inspectors  during 
ten  months  of  the  school  year  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  saloon 
customers’  children,  receiving  a salary  of  $66.00  per  month  each 
for  their  services,  while  forty  nurses  at  $60.00  per  month  each  and 
one  at  $75.00  per  month,  perform  the  natural  duties  that  should 
be  properly  attended  to  by  parents  of  these  children. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
expense  which  the  saloon  system  of  Chicago  entails  on  the  public 
schools,  the  school  fund  does  not  receive  one  cent  of  revenue 
from  the  liquor  traffic. 

EDUCATION  UNDER  LICENSE  AND  NO-LICENSE. 

The  official  records  of  the  year  1906  show  that  the  State 
of  Maine,  with  a population  of  only  694,466,  had  175  high  schools, 
while  the  State  of  Connecticut,  with  the  greater  population  of 
908,420,  had  only  seventy-seven  high  schools  in  the  state.  The 
same  records  also  show  that  the  State  of  Maine,  during  the 
same  year,  employed  6,658  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and 
high  schools,  while  the  State  of  Connecticut,  with  a larger  popu- 
lation and  with  the  benefit  of  saloon  revenue,  employed  only  4,729 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  and  the  high  schools  of  the 
state,  and  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  with  a population  of  428,556, 
or  seven- elevenths  of  that  of  Maine,  had  only  2,047  teachers,  or  a 
little  more  than  three-elevenths  of  the  number  of  teachers  in 
Maine. 

Thus  Maine  employs  more  teachers  and  operates  more 
schools  than  these  license  states. 
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A STUDY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  CITIES. 

A careful  study  has  been  made  of  twenty  Massachusetts 
pities — ten  license  and  ten  no-license — for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining to  just  what  extent  the  licensed  saloon  effects  the 
education  of  the  children.  The  following  table  will  be  easily 
understood: 


No-License  Cities  License  Cities 


Name 
of  City 

Children  in  City 
between  5 and 
15  years  of  age 

Actual  enrolled 
membership  in 
schools 

Per  cent  chil- 
dren attending 
school 

Name 
of  City 

1 

Children  in  City 
between  5 and 
15  years  of  age 

Actual  enrolled 
membership  in 
schools 

Per  cent  chil- 
dren attending 
school 

Attleborough 

2,149 

2,045 

95 

Boston  .... 

100,367 

87,688 

87  1-3 

Brockton  . . . 

7,573 

7,191 

95 

Fall  River. 

20,951 

15,048 

72 

Cambridge  . . 

15,678 

13,238 

85 

Haverhill  . 

6,321 

5,147 

80  1-5 

Everett  

5,410 

5,145 

95 

Holyoke  . . 

10,245 

5,650 

55  7-10 

Malden  

7,009 

5,807 

82  6-7 

Lawrence  . 

11,782 

7,593 

64  1-2 

Melrose  

2,855 

2,582 

90  1-2 

Lowell  .... 

14,290 

10,446 

73  1-10 

Newton  

5,972 

5,166 

86 

N.  Bedford 

12,636 

9,443 

74  3-4 

Quincy  

6,059 

5,466 

90  1-5 

Newburyp’t 

2,471 

1,796 

72  2-3 

Somerville  .. 

11,308 

9,964 

88 

N.  Adams. 

4,799 

3,218 

67 

Waltham  . . . 

3,912 

3,052 

78 

Taunton  . . 

5,422 

4,473 

82  1-2 

Average  membership  in  Average  membership  in 

ten  no-license  cities. ..  .88  3-5  ten  license  cities 73 


Pupils  Entering  High  School,  Fall  of  1906. 


No-License  Cities  License  Cities 

i 


Name 
of  City 

Population 

Pupils  enter- 
ing High 
School 

Comparative 
attendance  on 
basis  of  50.000 
population 

Name 
of  City 

1 

Population 

Pupils  enter- 
ing High 
School 

Comparative 
attendance  on 
basis  of  50,000 
population  1 

Brockton  . 

47,794 

357 

371 

Fall  River 

105,762 

280 

130 

Everett  . . . 

29,111 

241 

416 

Haverhill 

37,818 

220 

288 

Malden  . . . 

38,037 

298 

390 

Holyoke  . 

49,934 

264 

264 

Melrose  . . . 

14,295 

168 

600 

Lawrence 

70,550 

221 

157 

Newton  . . . 

36,827 

309 

416 

Lowell  . .. 

94,889 

385 

202 

Quincy  . . . 

28,076 

284 

507 

N.  Bedford 

74,362 

175 

125 

Somerville 

69,272 

537 

391 

N’buryp’rt 

14,675 

117 

390 

Waltham  . 

26,282 

179 

345 

N.  Adams. 

22,150 

115 

262 

Average  attendance  in  eight  Average  attendance  in  eight 

no  license  cities,  on  basis  license  cities  on  basis 

50,000  population 429  50,000  population 228 
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P.J.Youngdahl 

Minnesota 


George  d. Conger 
Oklahoma 


rev.a.c.bane.d.d. 
Northern  California 


rev.T  M.Hare 
W. Virginia 


Rev. U.G. Humphrey 
Wisconsin 


Rev.M.S.Poulson 

Nebraska 


W.M. Burke. ph  D. 
Arizona 


Hon. John  g. Woolley 
Hawaii 


Rev.J.H.GambRell.D.D 

Texas 


Rev. J.B. Richards 
Georgia 


Rev  W.J  Herwig 
Idaho 
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The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America. 

NATIONAL  OFFICERS. 


President. 

Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Vice  Presidents. 


Bishop  G.  M.  Matthews 
Rev.  Father  James  M.  Cleary 
Rev.  David  J.  Burrell,  D.  D. 

Rev.  F.  D.  Power,  D.  D. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Crumpton,  D.  D. 
Judge  Chas.  A.  Pollock 
Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Wm.  L.  McEwan,  D.  D. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Barr,  D.  D. 

Bishop  H.  C.  Morrison 
Bishop  Samuel  P.  Spreng 


Chicago,  Illinois 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
New  York  City 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
Fargo,  North  Dakota 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


General  Superintendent. 

Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.  D.  Westerville,  Ohio 


Associate  General  Superintendent. 

Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.  D.  Westerville,  Ohio 


Assistant  General  Superintendent. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Young,  D.  D.  Louisville,  Kentucky 

General  Secretary. 

Hon.  S.  E.  Nicholson  31  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Treasurer. 

Foster  Copeland,  Esq.  Columbus,  Ohio 

National  Legislative  Superintendent. 

Hon.  S.  E.  Nicholson  31  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Attorney. 

Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  Esq.  610  New  Hayden  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

National  Headquarters  Committee. 

H.  S.  Dulaney,  Esq.,  Chairman  517  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  Esq.  610  New  Hayden  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Filmore  Condit,  Esq.  905  Union  Building,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson  1026  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Scrogin  Lexington,  Illinois 

Rev.  Jas.  Cannon,  Jr.,  D.  D.  Blackstone,  Virginia 

Rev.  Brooks  Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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Official  Organ 

THE  AMERICAN  ISSUE 

Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  Editor. 


State  Editors. 


F.  L.  Dustman,  610  New  Hayden  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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■The  American  Issue  Publishing  Plant- 

THE  LARGEST  REFORM  PUBLISHING  PLANT 
IN  THE  WORLD 


The  American  Issue  Publishing  Company  began 
operations  on  October  i,  1909. 

The  plant  employs  forty-one  people,  who  give 
their  entire  time  to  the  publication  of  Anti-Saloon 
literature.  No  commercial  work  of  any  character  is 
done  in  this  plant.  The  entire  equipment  is  used 
for  the  fight  against  the  liquor  traffic. 

This  printing  establishment  has  a capacity  of 
600,000,000  book  pages  of  literature  a year. 

Already  the  press  department  has  become  too 
small  for  the  demands,  and  the  indications  are  that 
machinery  sufficient  to  double  the  press  capacity 
must  be  installed  within  a year  if  the  American  Issue 
Company  is  to  meet  the  opportunity  and  the  need 
in  the  publication  of  the  necessary  millions  of  peri- 
odicals, books,  pamphlets  and  tracts  in  a score  of 
languages. 
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